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P R E V A (; E. 


( )NE wIk) possesses no claims to s}"steinatie scholar- 
ship, aiul Avho nevertheless asks the pnhlic to approve 
ol‘ his lahors in a held of some difficulty, is hound 
to sho\v to his readers that he has at least had fair 
jiieuns of obtaining accurate informat ion and of coming 
to just conclusions. 

Towards the end of the year 1837, the Author re- 
ceived, through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auck- 
land, the ajipointnunit of assistant to(k)lonel Wade, the 
political agent at Loodiana, and the officer in charge 
of the llritish relations with the Ihinjab and, fhe 
chiefs of vvighanistan. lie was at the same time re- 
ipiired as an engineer officer, to render Feerozpoor a 
defensible ])ost, that little place, having been declared 
a feudal escheat, and its ])ositit)n being regarded as 
one of nvilitary importance. Ills plans for oflecting 
the object in view met the appi’oval of Sir Henry 
Fane, the Oommander-in- Chief ; but it was not eventu- 
ally thought proper to do more tlnm cover the town 
with a slight parapet, and the scheme for reseating 
Shah Shooja on his throne seemed at the time to 
make the Fnglish and Sikh Governments so wholly 
ones that the matter dropped, and Feerozpoor was 
allowed to become a cantonment with scarcely the 
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lueaus at hand of saving its auummitioii fx'oiu a few 
predatory horse. 

The Author was als(x pi'eseut tit the interview 
which took place in 1838, between Runjeet Singliand 
Lord Auckland. In 1839 he accompanied Shahzada 
Tyinoor and Colojiel Wade to Pcshawur, and ho was 
Avith them wJien they forced the Pass, of Khyber, and 
laid open the road to Caubul. In 1840 he Avas 
placed in administrative chai’ge of the disti’ict of 
Loodiana; and toAA^ards the end of the stimc year, he 
Avas deputed by the ncAv frontier agent, Mr. Clerk, 
to accompany (kdonel Shelton and his relieving 
brigade to 1‘eshawur, Avlience he returned Avith the 
troop.s escorting Dost ^lahomed Khtin under Colonel 
Wheeler. Durittg ptirt of 1841 he Avas in magisterial 
charge of the Feei’ozpoor district, and towards the 
close of that year, he avus appointed — on the I’ccom- 
mendation again of ^Ir. Clerk — to pi’oceed to Tibet 
to see that the ambitious Rajas of dummoo suri’cndered 
certain territories Avhich they had seized from the 
Chinese of Lassa, and that the Rritish trade with 
Ludakh, &c. Avas restored to its old footing, lie re- 
turned at the end of a year, and AV'as present at thi; 
intervieAvs between Lord Lllenborough and Dost 
Mahomed at Loodiana, and betAveen his lordship and 
the Sikh chiefs at h^eerozpoor in December 1842. 
During part of 1843 he Avas in civil cliarge of Am- 
bala; but from the middle of that year till towards 
the close of 1844, he held the post f>f personal assis- 
tant to Colonel Riclimond, the successor of Mr. Clerk. 
After Major Broadfoot’s nomination to the same ollice, 
and during the gi'cater part of 1845, the Author Avas 
employed in the Huhawulpoor territory in conned ion 
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with refugee Sindhians, and with boundary disputes 
between tiie Daoodpotras and the Kajpoots of Beeka- 
meer and Jeyselmeer. When war with the Sikhs 
broke out, the Author was required by Sir Charles 
Napier to join his army of co-operation ; but after the 
battle of Pheerooshuhur, he was summoned to Lord 
{ Jough’s Head Quarters. He was subsequently directed 
to accompany Sir Harry Smith, when a diversion was 
made towards Loodiana, and he was thus present at tlie 
skirmish of Buddowal and at the battle of Aleewal. 
He had likewise the fortune to be a participator in 
the victory of Sidjraon, and the further advantage of 
acting on that important day as an aide-de-camp to 
the (lovernor-deneral. He was then .attacljed to the 
head quarters of the (.'ommander-in Chief, until the 
army broke up at Lahore, when he accompanied Loi’d 
Hardinge’s canq) to tlie Simlah Hills, preparatoiy to 
setting out for Bliopal, the ])olitieal agency in which 
state and its surrounding disti'icts, his lordship had 
unexjKH'teilly been ]>leased to bestOAv upon him. 

The Author was thus living among the Sikh people 
for a period of eight years, and during a veiy im- 
portant j)ortion of their liistory. He had intei'course, 
under every variety of circumstances, Avith all classes 
of men, and he had at the same time free access to all 
tin* public ret’ords bearing on the aflairs of the fron- 
tier. It Avas after being required hi 1844, to draAv 
up reports on the British connection generally with 
the states on the Sutlej, and especially on the military 
resoiuv.es of the Bunjab, that he conceived the idea, 
and felt he had the means, of Avriting the history Avhieh 
he noAv offers to tlu^ public. 

The Author’s residence in Malwa has been bene- 
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ticial to him in many ways personally ; and it has also 
been of advantage in the composition of this work, as 
he has had the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the ideas and modes of life of the military 
colonics of Sikhs scattered through Central India. 

Schore llhopal, 

December 9. J848. 
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RE(iARDING TIIK 1*K0NUNCTAT10N OF PUOPKK NAMES. 

Names which are familiar to the English reader, and which may 
be said to have become formed into a conventional vocabulary, are 
spelt according to the common orthograpliy, or with such little 
deviation from it as not to require special notice. Thus, Deccan 
is used throughout for Dukhuii, or Dckhin, or Dukshun ; Ma- 
Ijoniet for Moliuinmud, or Moliamined ; lvuni<Hq for Kanjit, and 
so on. 

Otherwise it h^^ be< n attempted to convey th(' sound of Indian 
names by giving to English letters their ordinary pronunciation 
or admitted pc^wers ; and it has not been thought advisable to 
endeavor to render letters by their alphabetical equivalents. 

A is always to be pronounced broad, as a in all, tUthcr, &c., 
(excepting in such edassical names as Akber, Arjoon, 8cc. wlierc it 
inis the sound of n in up, dull, 8cc. 

E, when single, is to be pronounced as e in there, or as a in 
care. When double (EE), as ee in cheer, or as ea in hear. 

1, as i in sit, writ, &c. 

O, as o in only, hone, &c., /. e. generally long. 

IT, as u in up, sun, 

El, as f// in eyry. 

EU, as cfi in Europe. 

OW, as ow in town, or as on in round. 

The letter C is always to be regarded as hard, or as the 
ecj[uivalent of K. 

Similarly G is always hard, and nowhere represents J. 

In some names and designations, the modern pronunciation and 
modes in use in India generally have occasionally been preferred 
to the ancient classi(*al, or to the present local forms. Thus, 
Choitun, i.s written instead of Chaitanya ; Koopel, instead of 
Capila ; Raec*, instead of Roy or Rao, and so on. 

On the contrary, the familiar word Siva (Seeva) has been pre- 
ferred to Shiv, or Sheo, or Shew ; wliile Krishna and Kishen have 
been used indiscriminately. With regard to Avataj*, there is a 
ilifliculty; for tfio word is proiiounce<l not as Avalitcr, but as 
Awtarh, or Owtarh. The usual form does not convey the true 
sound, and the other is offensive to the unaccustomed eye. 
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In the refereiiees, and also in the text, from Chap. V. to the end 
of the Volume, the names of military officers and civil function- 
aries are quoted without any nice regard to the rank they may 
have held at the particular time, or to the titles by which they may 
have been subsequently distinguished. But as there is one per- 
son only of each name to be referred to, no doubt or inconvenience 
can arise from this laxity. Thus the youthful, but discreet Mr. 
INIetcalfe of the treaty with liunjeet Singh, and the Sir Charles 
Metcalfe so iionorably connected with the liistoiy of India, is the 
Lord Metcalfe of riper years and ap})roved services in anotlier 
hemisphere. Lieutenant Colonel, or more brieliy Colonel, Pot- 
tinger, is now a Major General and a Grand Cross of the Bath ; 
while Mr. Clerk has been made a kniglit of the same Ordtu* and 
Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence has been raised to an equal title. 
Captain, or Lieutenant-Colonel, or Sir Claude \\^ad(*, mean one 
and the same person ; and similarly the late Sir Alexander 
Barnes, sometimes aj)peiu*s us a siin])le lieutenant, or as a ca}>- 
tain, or as a lieutenant colonel. On the other hand, Sir David 
Ochterloney is referred to solely under that title, although, wlien 
he marched to the Sutlej in 1809, lie held the rank of liimtenant 
colonel only. 
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CIlAl'TEll I. 

THE COl'NTUY AND PEOPLE, 

(jrPOf/fOfi/iival JJmifs of Sikh Occupation or Injinence, — 

Climate, Productiomt, ^‘c. of the Sdth Dominions. — 
Inhabitants, Paces, Tribes. — Jttlii/ious of the People. 

— Charactiri sties and Pjffcts of Race and Religion . — 

Partial Migrations of Tribes. — Religious ProseJyiism. 

Dinuxc till* sixtcpilth and seventeenth centuries of the Geographt- 
(lirislian (‘ra, Nanuk and (hnind, of the Khntree race, 
obtained a ft'w converts to their <loctrines of relifyious 
reform and social emancipation among the Jut peasants 
of Lahore and the southern l>anks of tlie Sutlq. The 
“ Sikhs,” or “ Disciples,” have now l»ecome a nation ; 
and they occupy, or have extended their influence, from 
Delhi tt) Peshawur, and from the plains of Sindh to 
the Karakonuu mountains. The dominions ac<juired 
by the Sikhs are thus included between the !i? 8 th and 
8 ()th parallels of north latitude, and between the 71st 
and 77th meriilians of east longitude ; and if a base of 
four hundred and fifty miles be drawn from Paneepu|^ 
to the Khyber Pass, two triangles, almost equilateral, 

B 
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HISTORY OF THE SIKHS, 


[Chap. L 


Climate, 
produe- 
tloiis, &c. 


Grain, and 
shawl wool 
of Ludakh. 


may be described upon it, which will include the con- 
quests of Runjeet Singh and the fixed colonies of the 
Sikh people. 

The country of the Sikhs being thus situated in a 
medium degree of latitude, corres|)ondiiig nearly with 
that of northern Africa and the American states, and 
consisting either of broad plains not much above the 
sea level, or of mountain ranges which rise two and 
tliree miles into the air, possesses every variety of cli- 
mate and every description of natural produce. The 
winter of Ludfikh is long and rigorous, snow covers 
the ground for half the year, the loneliness of its vast 
solitudes appals the heart, and nought living meets the 
eye ; yet the shawl- wool goat gives a value to the 
rocky wastes of that elevated region, and its scanty 
acres yield unequalled crops of wheat and barley, where 
the stars can be discerned at midday and the thin air 
s<‘arcely bears the sound of thunder to the ear.* The 
heat and the dust storms of Mooltan are perhaps more 
oppressive than the cold and the drifting snows of 
Tiiiet ; but the favorable position of the city, and the 
several overflowing streams in its neighbourhood, give 


* Shawl wool is produced most 
abundantly, and of the hncst quality, 
ill the steppes between the Shayuk 
and the main branch of^the Indus 
About 10(),(X)0 njpees, or 10,000/ 
worth irmy be carried ^own the 
valley of the Sutlej to Loodiana 
and Delhi. {Journal Asiatic Society 
of Ticntjal for p, 210.) The 

importation into Cashineor alone is 
estimated by Moorcroft ( Travels^ ii. 
ICo.) at about 75,000/., and thus the 
Sutkj trade may represent less tlian 
a tenth of the whole. 

Moorcroft speaks- hij^bly of the 
cultivation of wheat and barley in 
Tibet, and he once siiw a field of the 
latter grain in that country such as 
he liad never before behehl, and 
which he sajs an English farmer 
would have ridden many miles to 
have looked at, ^ { Travels, i, 269, 
280) 


'JW gravel of the northern 
steppes of 'i'ibet yields gold in 
grains, hut the value of the etude 
borax of the lakes surpasses, as an 
article of trade, that of the precious 
metal. 

In Yarkund an intoxicating drug 
nanted churrus, much used in India, 
is grown of a superior tpiality, and 
while opium could be taken across 
the Himalayas, the Hindoos and 
Chinese carried on a ht isk traffic of 
exchange in the two deleterious 
commodities. 

The trade in tea through Tibet to 
Cashmeor and Caubul is of local im- 
portance. The block.s weigh about 
eight pounds, and sell for 12«. and 
16«. up to 3Gs. and each, ac- 
cording to the quality. — (Com- 
pare Moorcroft, Traveh^ i,350, 351.) 
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an importance, tlie one to its mannfaetiires of silks and 
carpets, and the otlier to the wheat, the indijro, and the 
cotton of its fields.* The southern slopes of the Hima- 
layas are periodically deluged with rain, which is almost 
unknown beyond the snow, and is but little felt in 
Mooltan or along the Indus. The (*eiitral Punjab is 
mostly a bushy jungle or a pastoral waste ; its rivers 
alone have rescued it from the desert, but its dryness 
keeps it free from savage beasts, and its herds of cattle 
are of staple value to the country; while the plains 
whi<!h immediately bound the hills, or are influenced by 
the Indus and its tributaries, are not surpassed in ferti- 
lity by any in India. The many ])opulous towns of 
these tracts are filled with busy weavers of cotton and 
silk and wool, and witli skilful workers in leather and 
wo(k1 and iron. Water is found near the surface, and 
the Persian wlieel is in general use for purposes of irri- 
gation. Sugar is produced in abundance, and the 
markets <»f Sindh and ( auhul are in part supplied with 
that valuable article by the traders of Amritsir, the 
comnuu’cial emporium of Northern India.t The arti- 


* The wheat of Mooltan is hearil- 
less, and its grain is long and heavy. 
Tt is exported in large (juantities to 
Uajpootana, and also, since the Uri- 
tish oecnpation, to Sindli to an in- 
creased extent. 'The value of the 
carjjcts manufactured in Alooltan 
docN not perhaps exceed 50,000 ru- 
pees annually. The silk manufae- 
ttirc may be worth live times that 
sum, or, including tliat of Uuhaw'ul- 
poor, 400.000 rii]jees in all ; but the 
demand for such fabrics has markedly 
declined since the expulsion of a 
native dynasty from Sindh. 'I'he 
raw silk of Bokhara is used in pre- 
ference to that of Bengal, as being 
stronger and more gU)ssy, 

English piece-g(M)ds, (or more 
largely) cotton twists to be woven 
into cloth, have been introduced 
everywliere in India ; but those 
well to do in the world am alone 
buy foreign articles, and tinis while 
about eighteen tons of cotton txvist 

II 


are used by the weavers of Bnhawul- 
poor, about three liiuidred^ tons of 
( <4 caned) cotton are grown in the 
district, and wi ought up by the vil- 
lagers or exported to Uajpootana. 

The Lnw’cr Bunjah ar»d Buhawul- 
jKior yield respect ivekj about 750 and 
150 tons of indigo. It is worth on 
the spot from ninepence to eighteen- 
pence the ])ound. The principal 
market is Khorassan : but the trade 
has declined ot late, perhaps owing 
to the quantities which may be intro- 
duced into that country by way of the 
Persian Gulph from India. ll)e 
fondness of the Sikhs, and of the 
poorer Mahometans of the Indus, 
for blue clothing, will always main- 
tain a fair trade in indigo. 

I In 1844 the customs and excise 
duties of the Punjab amounted to 
240,000/. or 250,0(X)/„ or to one 
thirteenth of the whole revenue 
of Runject Singh, estimated at 
.S,25t),000/. 
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Silks, in- 
digo, and 
cotton of 
Mooltan. 


Black cattle 
of the cen- 
tral Punjab. 


The Per- 
sian wheel 
used for 
irrigation. 

Sugar of 
the upiver 
plains. 
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The saffron 
and the 
shawls of 
Cashmccr. 

Kice and 
wheat of 
Pvsluiwur. 
Drugs, d> es, 
and metals 
of the hills. 


Inhahl- 

tants. 


Immigra- 
tion of the 
Juts, and 
introduc- 
tion of Ma- 
hometan- 
ism. 


sans of Casliineer, the varied productions of that famous 
valley, its liarvests of saffron, and its important manu- 
facture of shawls, are well known and need only be 
alluded to.* Tlie plains of Attok and Peshawur no 
longer slielter the rhinoc(Tos which Baber delighted to 
hunt, but ar(‘ eovert'd with rich crops of rice, of wheat, 
and of barley. The mountains themselv(»s produce 
drugs and dyes and fruits ; their precipitous sides snj)- 
j)ort forests of gigantic, pines, aiul veins of eopp(*r, or 
extensive deposits of rock salt and of iron ore an? 
contained within their vast outline. The many fertile 
vales lying between the Indus and ("ashme(M% are p(‘r- 
haps unsurjiassed in the East for salubrity and loveliness : 
the s(iasons are European, and the violent ‘‘monsoon” 
of India is replaced by the genial spring* l ains of tem- 
perate climates. 

The [leople comjirised within the limits of the vSikh 
rule or infliumee, are various in their origin, their 
language, and their faith. The plains of U|>p(‘r India, 
in wliich the Bralimins and Khsliutrees had develop(*d 
a peculiar civilisation, have been overrun by PiTsian or 
Scytbic tribes, from the age of Darius and Alexander 
to that of Baber and Nadir Sliah. Particular traces 
of the successive conquerors may yet perhaps be found, 
but the main features are, 1. the introduction of the 
Maliometan creed ; and 2. the long antecedent emi- 
gration of hordes of .Juts from the plains of Upper 
Asia. It is not necessary to enter into the antiquities 
of Grecian “ Geta?” and Chinese “ Yiiechi,” to discuss 
the asserted identity of a peasant Jut and a rnoon- 
descended Yadoo, or to try to trace the blood of Kad- 
pluses in the veins of Runjeet Singh. It is sufficient 
to observe that the vigorous Hindoo civilization of the 
first ages of Christianity soon absorbed its barbarous 
invaders, and that in the lapse of centuries the Juts 

• Mr. Moorcrort( TravehfW, 194.) be worth 75,000/. alone ( Traveli^ ii. 
estimates the annual value of the 165. &c.), that is, 1000 horse loads 
Cashmeer manufacture of shawls of 300 pounds, each pound being 
at 300,000/. ; but this seems a w'orth five shillings, 
small estimate if the raw material 
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became essentially Brahminical in language and belic^f. 
Along the southern Indus they soon yielded their con- 
science to the guidance of Islam ; those of the north 
longer retained their idolatrous faith, but they have 
lately had a new life breathed into them ; they now 
preach the unity of (lod and the equality of man, and, 
after obeying Hindoo and Mahometan rulers, they have 
themselves once more succeeded to sovereign power.*^ 
Th(» Mussulman occuj)ation forms the next grand epoch 
in geiKM al Indian history after the extiiHition of the Bood- 
hist religion ; the coiiimoii speech of the ])eople has 
been partially clianged, and the Hmets of Mahomet are 


• According to the dictiounries, 
Jdt )neans a race, a tribe, or a par- 
tieular race so failed, wliilc ./'z? means 
matmer, kind, and likewise matted 
hair, I3ut tlnoii^hout the Pun]ab 
Jxit also inijibes a fleece, a fell of hair ; 
and in Upper Sindb a Jut now means 
a rearer of camels or of bbick cattle, 
or :i sliepherd in opposit u'n to a 
husbandman. In tiie Punjab p:ene- 
rally u Jut means still a \illa^et, a 
rustic par excellence^ as one of the 
race by far tlie most numerous, and 
as opposv*d to one euf^a^ed in trade 
or handicraft . This was observed 
by tlie autlior of the Dabistan nearly 
two centuries afro ( ii. ‘J.'ili.); 
but sinee the Juts of Lahore and the 
Jats of the Jumna have acquired 
pou’er, the term is becoming more 
restricted, and is occasionally cm* 
ployed to mean simply one of that 
particular race. 

The Juts merge on one side into 
the Rajpoots,* atid on the other into 
the Afghans, the names of the Jnt 
subdivisions being the same with 
those of Rajpoots in the east, and 
again with those of Afghans, and 
even Relotches, in the west, and 
many obscure tribes being able to 
show’ phiuKtbly that at least they are 
as likely to be Rajpoots or Afghans 
as to be Juts. I'he Juts are indeed 
enumerated among the arbitrary or 
conventional thirty ^six royal races 
of the local bards of Rajpootana 
( Thd’s liajnsthant i. 10(3.), and they 

B 


themselves claim affinity wdth the 
Bhuitces, and aspire to a lunar 
origin, as is done by the Raja of 
Piittee.ilu As inst.mcet of the nar- 
row and confuscfi state of our know'- 
ledge roganling the peo])le of India, 
it may he mentioned that the Rirks 
(or N'iiks , one of the most dis- 
tinguished tribes of Juts i** admitted 
among tlie C'halook Rajpoots by 
Tod (^i. 100.), and that there are 
Kuhker and Kakur Juts, Kxdfur 
KiJiur^ and Koliur Afghans, besides 
(hihhcrs, not ineiuded in any of the 
three races. Punher the family 
of Gomel kot in Smdh is stated by 
'i'od ( liajastluiny i. 92, 93. ) to be 
Pramar (or Po«ar), while the Em- 
peror Ilumayoon’s chronicler tltlks 
of the followers (/. e, bretlireri) of 
that chief as being Juts. {Mcxnoirs vf 
Humapoouy p. 45.) The editors of 
the Journal of the Geographical So- 
ciety (xiv. 207, note) derive Jut from 
the Sanscrit Jycst'ha, old, ancient, 
and so make tlie term equivalent to 
altori pines i but this etymology per- 
haps too hastily sets aside the sufh- 
cicntly established facts of (jeta* and 
Vuechi emigrations, and the cireum- 
slance of Ty moor’s wuifare with 
Jettelis in Central Asia. 

Some of the most eminent of the 
Jut subdivisions in the Punjab arc 
named Sindhoo, Cheeneb, Vuru’itch, 
Chutthch, Sidhoo, Knrrecal, GondiU, 
&c. &c. 

3 
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[CllAP. I. 


The Tartars 
of Tibet 


The ancient 
Durdoos, 

Toorkmuns 
of Ghilgblt. 

The Cabh- 
mterecs 


and their 

western 

neighbours, 

Kukkas, 

Rumbas, 

Goojers, &c. 


The Guk- 
kers and the 
Junjoohs. 


gradually r(*v()liitionizing the wliolij fabric of Indian 
society ; but the dilfen'iice of race, or tlie savag<‘ iiian- 
iiers of the coiujuerors, struck the van(|uisb(Ml <‘\en 
more forcibly than their cr(‘ed, and to this day .lots 
and <»th(‘rs talk of Toorks’' as synonymous with o|)- 
])ressors, and the proud Rajpoots not only bow ed before^ 
the Mussulmans, but have perpetuated the leineinbrance 
of tlieir servitude by adoptiiig “ Toorkana,^’ or Turk 
money, into their languai*e as the (‘(juivabait of tribute. 

In the valley of the I pper Indus, that is, in Ludakh 
and l/ittle Tibet, the inwailing (*ast(‘ is the Rhotei' sid»- 
division of tin* great Tartar vari<^ty <»f the human race. 
Low’d* dowm that <*lassical ‘stream, or in (ibilghit and 
Chulass, tile nunains of the old and s(*chided ra(*es 
of Durdoos and Dunghers are still to be found, but 
both in Iskardo and in (Jhilghit itself, there is som(‘ 
mixture of Toorkmun tribes from the wilds of Pamer 
and Kashkar. The people of ('«ashm(‘(»r liave from 
time to time been mixed w ith races from the north, 
the south, and the w est ; and w bile their language is 
Hindoo and their faith Mahometan, the manners of 
the primitive Kush or Kutch trib(»s, ha\e been in- 
fluenced by their proximity to tJie Tartars. The hills 
w’estwafd from ( ashmeer to tlu^ Indus are inhabit(*d by 
Kukkas and Rumbas, of whom little is known, but 
towards the river itself the Husofza(‘es and othtn* Af- 
ghan tribes prevail ; wdiih* there are many se(*lud(*d vjil- 
leys ])eoj)led by the w idely spread ( Joojers, wdios<‘ history 
has yet to be ascertaine<l, and who are the vtissals of 
Arabian “ syeds,’’ or of Afghan and Toorkmun lords. 

In the hills south of Cashmeer, and west of the 
Jehlum to Attock and Kalabagh on tlie Indus, are 
found Gukkers, (jroojers, Khtitirs, A wans, *Iimjoohs 
and others, all of whom may Ik* eonsid(*rc<l to Jiave 
from time to time merged into the Hindoo stock in 
language and feelings. Of these some, as the Junjoohs 
and especially the Gukkers, have a local reputation. 
Peshawur and the hills which surround it, are peopled 
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by viirious raci's of Afifliaiis, as JBusofzaoos and Mo- ineEusof- 
iiiiinds ill the north and wost, Khulwls and others in AfretW'es 
the eentn', and Afreedees, Khuttnks and others in tlio 
south and east. The hills south of Kohat, and the 
districts of Tank and Bunnoo, are like\vis<* peopled by 
jfemiine Af<rlians, as the ])astoral Vnzeer<*es and otliers, vuzocrwi 
or by affricnltural tribes claiinin"' such a descent ; and, 
indeed, throiig'hoiil the inoimtaiiis on either side of the 
Indus, eviTy valli'y has its separate tribe, or hiinily, 
always op|»osed in inten'st, and sometimes did'erinij in 
speech and manners, (generally it may be observed, 
tiuit, on the north, the Afghans on one side, and the 
'roorkmuns on the other, are jfiatlnally pressing: upon 
the old but less enerjji'tic Durdoos, who have been already 
mentioned. 

In the districts on either side of the Indus south of Btiouhos 
Kalabajrh, tind likewise around M(»oltan, the jiopuliition 
is partly Belotch iind partly Jut, intermixed however the Middle 
with other tribes, as Uroras and Haiens, and towards " 
the mountains of Sooleeman some Affyhiin tribes are 
likewise to be found located. In the waste trticts be- 
tween the Imlus and Sutlej are found Jims, Bhuttees, ^a-’ 
Seeals, Kurruls, Kathees, and other tribes, who are 
both |iastond jind predatory, and who, with the (’bibbs 
and Buhows south of (^ashmeer, between the Jehlum miiihsand 
and (dienal), may be the first inhabitants of the country, 
but little reclaimed in manners by Hindoo or Mahometan luin. 
coiKjuerors; or one or more of them, as the Bhuttees, 
who boast of their lunar descent, may represent a tribe 
of ancient invaders or colonisers who have yielded to 
others more powerful than themselves. Indeed, there 
seems little doubt of the former supremacy of the Bhuttee 
or Bhatee race in North-western India: the tribe is 
extensively diftused, but the only sovereignty which re- 
mains to it is over the sands of Jeys(*l nicer. 'J'he tracts 
along the Sutlej, about Pakjnittuu, are occupied by Wut- 
toos and Johya llajpoots*, while lower down arc found The Johyag 

• Tod (najaathan, i. 1 18 ) regards the Johyas as extinct ; but Ihey still 

11 4 
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[Chap. I. 


and Lung- 
gas of the 
south. 


The Dogras 
and Kunots 
of the 
IJimalajas. 


The 

Kohlees of 
the Hima- 
layas. 


The Juts of 
the central 
plains 


mixed with 
Ooojers, 


some of the Lim^^a tribe, who were onee tlio masters 
of Ootch and Mooltan. 

The hills between C'ashmeer and the Snthj are pos- 
sessed by Rajpoot families, and the Mahometan invasion 
seems to have thrust the mon' warlike Indians, on one 
side into the sands of Rajpootaiia and the hills of Biin- 
delkhund, and on the other into the reecvsses of the 
Himalayas. But the mass of’ the population is a mixed 
race ealled Dog^ras alnnit .lummoo, ami Kimets to the 
eastward, even as far as the .lumiia and (ian^^es, and 
wliieh boasts of some l{ajpoot blood. Thin* are, how- 
ev(‘r, some other tribes intiTinixed, as the (fU(lh(‘(»s, 
who claim to he Khutree, ami as th(‘ Kohl(‘es, wln^ may 
be the aborioines, and who resemble in manmuN and 
habits, and perhaps in lano'uaiie, the forest trih(*s of 
Central India. Towards th(‘ snowy limits th(*r(» is 
some mixture of Bhotees and towards ( aslmuHU’ aiid 
in the towns there is a similar mixture of tlie pec^jile of 
that valley. 

The central tract in the plains stretchin<j fiom tlie 
Jehlum to Ilansee Hissjir and Paiu'eput, and lyinjL>' to 
the north of Khooshah and the am*ient l)(‘p:ilpoor, is 
iidiabited chiefly by Jiits ; and the paiticnlar country 
of the Sikh jieoph* may be said to lie around liahoie, 
Amritsir, and even (ioojiat to the north of tlu‘ Sutlej, 
and around Bhutimla and Soonam to the south of that 
river. The one tract is pre<‘minent]y calliMl Manjha 
or the middle land, and the other is known as Malw«i, 
from, it is said, soim* famaVd iesemblam‘<* in prtMnness 
and fertility to the cintial Imlitin province of that 
name. Many otlier people are, how'(‘ver, intermix<‘d, as 
Bhuttoes and Dr^ghurs, mostly to tlie south and w’<‘st, 
and Raiens, Rors, and others, mostly in the east. (Joo- 

Hourish as peasants on either bank of under the name of Hcheh, or Daluir 
the Sutlej, between Kiissoor and Bu- and Drdun ; and tliev and many 
bawulpoor they ate now Maboino- otlier tn bis seem to lune ynldedon 
tans. The Dahia of 'J'od (i. i 18 .) are one side to ll.ditor Uajpoots, and on 
likewise to be found as cultivators and tlie other to Btlotches. 
as Mahometans on the Lowtr Sutlej, 
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jprs are ovcMywluMp iiunierous, as are also otli(*r Raj' 
poots besides Bhutteivs, wliile Pntbans are found in 
scattered villag'es -and towns, Ainon^* tlie INjthans 
those of Knssoor have lono* been iininerons and power- 
ful, and the Rajpoots of Ralnmii have a lo(*al reputa- 
tion. Of the jrross aficrieultural j)opulation of this 
central tract, perhaps sonu'what more than four-tenths 
may lie Jut, and somewliat more than one-tenth (iofjer, 
whdt‘ iieaily two-tentlis may he Rajpoots more, or less 
))ure, and less than a t<Mitl» claim to he Mahometan^, of 
f(»reii>'n oia^in, although it is hii;hly probable that about 
a third of th(‘ whole peo])le profess the Mussulman 
faith. * 


* Out of 1.0 10 IvinjT here 

;u\(t thou* hitwoon tl\o ,I imma and 
Sulloi, null liicli woio undor Untidt 
iULU»a;;oim nt in isl), thoro woro 
found to 1)0 loit) ono dilloiont trilus 
of u/(i(r}}st'., in piopoitions as 

follow *>, aftoi adduj^ up Iraotioiis 
ulioro ail) laoo Coniposod a poiiion 
onl) ol'tho w lu>lo ctmnnunitN of any 
ono Nilla^o. 


.Tuts - . 

\ 1 liases 

- 1 Id 

Itajpools - - - 

* 

1 ‘1 1 

(r<)ojers » . - 

- 

100 

Sveds - - - - 

- 

. 7 

Siiekhs . . - 

- 

i.* ) 

Ihitliaiis . - - 

- 

H 

Alogltuls - - - 

- 

.) 

Rrahmins _ _ - 

- 

‘dS 

Khntiees - - , 

- 

a 

H liens ( or Araiens t 

- 

•17 

Knnd)os , - - 

- 


Milees 


]J 

Ibhs - - . . 

- 

dd 

Ddghurs ( Mahometans claim- 
ing Khshutree origin) 

12 s 

KnI.ills 

- 

.1 

(iosayen religionists 

- 

3 

Raiiagfiee do, 

- 

o 

*il miseellaneous tribes 

oecU' 



pjinfj; ocpial to - 


'Id 


'lofal i,<tao 

A classification of the tiihos of 
India aooording to position, origin, 
and fiuth is innoh wanted, and is 


indiod noo(‘ssar\ to a ]uo])<*r couipro- 
In'usion t.f tho historv of the country, 
a'hc Revenue .Suino\, as londuclod 
in the upper ]))OMncos of the (iangi's, 
enunuiMtes st-veral castes, or at lea'*t 
the piedoiuiu.u't ones, in each Milage, 
and tile lists might easiK be letnleied 
more eojuplete. and aftoM^aids made 
HNadahlo l)\ i»uhluatmn foi pm poses 
of impiirv .'md deduetion. 

'i'lie Sikh populition <'f the Pun- 

lah aiul adjoining {hstnets has usu Jl_\ 
been estimiled .it o'>0,(»C0 .souls lu 
all t^eompare i banes, JVun/s, i. 
and Elpirmstone. ///.v/o'v of huiiuy 
ii. lTo, u»t< 1 ; but the number seems 
to.) vin.dl b> a half or a thud. 'Iheie 
are, indeed, no e\.u*t il.it.i on \\ hu h 
to found an opinion ; but the Sikli 
armies li.i\e novel been held to eon- 
t.ilii fewer th;in T0,0t)0 fighting men, 
thev h.ive lieen given as high .is 
tMlO.UOi), and therejs no riason to 
doubt that between the Jehliim and 
Jnrnna tlioy could muster nearly 
half the latter luindK'r of soldieis of 
their ow'U faith, while it is certain 
that of an agiienllnial people no 
member of some families may engage 
in arms, and that one adult at least of 
other f.imilies will alwavs loinain he- 
hind to till the groiiiul. 'I he gioss 
SiLh population may probably be 
eonsidtred to amount to a million 
and a qnailer or a iniUion and a half 
of souls, men, women, and chiUhen, 
'Hie ))roportion of llmdoo^t to 


Rajpoots, 
Putluins, 
and otlicrs. 


Kcl.ative 
proportions 
of ^onie 
jirineipal 

r.iccs. 
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llisroul 01 IIIL SIKHS, 


[Ciiu I 


Ivhutues 
mcl I roi IS 
ot tht 1 itus 


In v\ny to\Mi and iity aie, inoieoNoi, tubes of 
iel)oionists, oi soldieis, oi tiadeis, oi liandn laftsnien, 
and tlnis \vhol(» divisions of a [noviiHid eapital may be 
])eoj)led bj bol\ Hialannis'' oi tis hol> Sjeds, by Af- 
ghan oi BooiidehLi soldieis, bv Klnitiees, Uioias, 
and linneeas en<»ai>ed in tuide, by ( 'aslnn(*er ee \\i‘av<*is, 
and b\ nieebanus *i'ul dealeis ot the many di'^i.ided oi 
infeiKa laces of Hindostan. None ol these aie, liow- 
e\<*i, so jioweitul, so unit<‘d, oi ^o ininnMoiis ^is to allect 
the suiionndini> luial |»oj>ul ition, «ilth(>iit>h, aitei the 
Juts, the Klnitiees aie jieihaps the most inihienti d and 
ent(M {)! isiiiiJf ia((^ m tin* ioimti>.l 


'M «ho nit ms thioUj. ii >1 t limn tu 
rdlU Ins Ikch \ iniiisls tstmn t I 
1 ht 1 inptioi Jclnn^hcti ( t /n 
p JO ) held tluin t(» Ik is li\i t) 
oiu mIiuIi Is petinps in ic on (pit! 
thin the jmsent piijioition m tic 
V ilk\ ot till O in^cs Ml I Ipl in 
stone {Jliiti i j 1 In ! i n s in I 
n >tts) t ikcs the ril ilivc n uuIkis foi 
the \i liolc louiitiv t >1k to oiu 

♦ In tin Pun|il) uid al ni^ tic 
Ganges, ni'ihmms lioc iisiiilh the 
pipcll ition of Misscr or Mittc ? < 
iMithi i^ f^ivcii to flu III it not dis 
tin^uishul IS INimiits i < is doc- 
tOTs or men o( Itunmj 1 he. titU 
Slims, iciordm^ tr ti iditmii, oi t» 
the snrniisc ol v>cll intoiiucd niti\i 
indnns, to have been iiitioduccd b> 
the lust Miliomctui ju% idcrs, ind it 
nil) perhaps sliow tint the nrihniins 
ncre held to be \>oi shippers ol the 
snii by the Umtanan leonoelists 
f llie Khutrets of tin Piiipih 
inamtnn tin punt) ot tin ir descent, 
ind the hf^end is tint thev represent 
thosi of the wirnor nee wliontldeel 
to Purs JUui uid well spued hv 
Iittn Ihe tiihe is numerous in the 
Ujipcr Punj ih, and about Delhi uid 
Iluidwar Khutrees are ioiind m 
towns alon^ the Ganges as fir as 
Iknares ind Patni , Imt in Bengal, 
ill tentril India, and in the Deecan 
they seem to be strangers, or only to 
be represented by luliiig fiiiiilits 
elanning a solir or lunar oiigin In 
the Pun tab the religious capital of 
tht Khutrees seems to be the ancient 


D )> lij) >1 I li K1 util es (livi le 
themsehesintothu e pi me ]) il el isses 
1 the ( li 11 itii OI tie lull 1 1 ms 
JI til Biii)itie OI llie tvv i |\ e cl ms 
u I in the Bium)iee oi tillv two 
el iii> Ihe (hatjif s ire 1st, tlie 
Seths ^<1 til M 1 hot IS ’(1 the 
Khuni IS lid nil ti Kii|p)ois 
wjo lie i.jiin diMiled tlie fust into 
tw ), ind the oilii is into thiei e) i si s 
Ihe iiiiKiptl of the liurtjtifu suh- 
diMsions tie C liopii J ilw u, J tin* 
nulm Sci.hul Kiikkir Miilti cSe 
S mu of the / an t ji ue is f >1 
lows Bimliiee Mi m ir lo, Sehtee 
Soone Siiui I nmid Bolistcn, 

S )hdu Bihd e ieehuii Bliuilih, 

^ve 

lilt lurts clum to ht the of! 
spun I' of KSiitiee fitheis ind t)f 
\tis>a or Soodi i inotheis, and tlieir 
liquid Is ill a the \ were settled iii 
niimheis ih uit Oolih, when the 
Klnitiees, he mg expelled from Delhi, 
inigrited to litti ind othei plices 
in Siiulh, and snh eipiently to MouI« 
tan During their wais the Khu 
trees isked the lul of the I roi is, Init 
llu) were le fused issistinee Ihe 
Khiitreis m eonsiqueiicc mdueed the 
Ih ihmms to debir tin Uioras from 
tlie exercise of religious rites, and 
they thus remuiud prostiibtd for 
time bundled ye irs, until Sidli 
Bhoja and Sidh See im i of Deji il- 
poor reidmitted them within the 
pale of llindootsm Ihe Hindoo 
bankets of Shikirpoor are Urorab, 
and the Hindoo shopkeepers of 
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Of tli(^ w*‘in(l(‘rinfj;‘ houseless races, the ChuncTgurs 
are the luost lunnerous and the best known, and they Chunjij^gurs. 
setnii to deserve notice as being* jwobably the same as 
the ( 'hingan(*hs of Turkey, the Russiim Tzigans, tbe 
(ferinuii Zigueners, the Italian Zingaros, the S])anish 
(xitanos, and the English (lyjjsies, Al)out Delhi the 
race is called Kunjiir, a word which, in the Punjab, pro- 
|)(‘rly implies a courtezan dancing girl. 

Th<‘ limits of Race* and R(»Hgion are not the same, Tiiereii- 
otherwise tln^ two subj(*cts might have b(‘t‘u considered 
together with advantage*. In Ludakh the ])eople and nmnrry. 
the dependent rulers profess Lamnic lioodhisrn, which 
is so widely ditfus^Ml througho\it (Central Asia, but the Lu(i:«kh. 
Tibetans of Iskardo, the Durdoos of (Jhilghit, and the 
Kukkas and Bumbas of the rugged mountains, are 
iMahom(*tans of the Sh(*ea ])ersuasion. The people of tiu' shcra 
( ^ashmeer, of Kishtwar, of Bhimbur, ofPukhlee, and of 
tin* hills south and west to the. salt range and the Indus, 
are mostly Soonee Mahometans, as are likewise the tiu- Soonco 
tribes of Peshawur and of tin* valley of the Indus south- kins of 
ward, and also the inhabitants of Motdtan, and of the Ea^hmeor, 
plains northward as far as Pind-Dadul-Khan, Chimee<>t, ’ 

and Dt*palpoor. 'J1ie jjcoph* of tin* Himalayas, east- 


Khor.tssaij and liokhava art* likewise 
lu'ld I)) tlio ])t'i)}3U' of ihc l*uiijal) to 
be of the Mine race. 'I'lie I'rdras 
diNide tlieinselves into two main 
classes : f. (Jnfrtuiecy or of the 
north, and 11 Dnkhnnce, or of the 
south, and the latter has likewise an 
imnortant subdi>ision named l)u- 
hiime. 

In tlie laiwer Punjab ami in 
Sindh, the whole Hindoo tradinj; 
population is included by the Ma- 
iiometans under ti»o term “ Kerar.” 
In the Upper Punjab tbe word is 
used to ilenote a coward or one base 
and abject, and about IMooltan it is 
likewise expressive of contempt as 
well of a Hindoo or a tralticker. In 
Central India the Kerars form a 
tribe, but the tL»rm there literally 
means dalesmen or foresters, althon;;h 


it has become the name of a class or 
tribe in tbe lapse of centuries. Pro- 
fessor Wilson someivhere, I think, 
identities them Avith the C'irrhadie of 
the aneients, and indeed Ketuf is 
one of the five PrHsi'kus or regions 
of the Hindoos, these being Cheen 
I’rusth, Yavun Prustb, Indr 
I’rustb, Diiksbun Prustb, and Kerut 
Prustb, Avbieh la*^t is understood by 
the Indians to ap]>Iy to the country 
between Oojein and Orissa. (Com- 
]Kire Wilson, nsfnioo Poordtiy p. 175. 
note, for the Keratas of that book. ) 
Farther the llruhminieal (londsof the 
Nei’buddar are styled “ Uaj Clouds,” 
while those who have not adopted 
ilindooism continue to be called 
Kirreea CJorids,” a term which 
seems to have a relation to their 
unaltered condition. 
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divinities. 


ward <>f Kislitwar and Bhiinlair, arc Hindoos ot‘ tlie 
Braliiuiiiical faith, with some lioodhist colonics to the 
north, and some Mahometan families to (he south west. 
The .Juts of “ Manjha” and ‘‘xMalwa’’ are mostly Sikhs, 
but perhaps not one-third of the whole po])ulatioii be- 
tween the Jehlnm and Jumna has yet embraced the 
ten(‘ts of i\anuk ainl (xovind, the other two-thirds heinj? 
still equally divided h(‘tw(‘en Islam and Brahminism. 

In e\ery town, exeepting* perluips Leh, and in most 
of the villatices of the Mahometan districts of IVshawur 
and Cashmeer and of the Sikh tlistriets of Manjha and 
IMalwa, theie are always to he found Hindoo traders 
and shopkeepers. The Khutre(‘s pre\ail in the northern 
towns, and the I loras aie numerous in the pro\ine(‘ of 
Mooltan. The ( ashmeerev Biahmins (»mnlat(» in iiitelli- 
ofcnee and usefulness the Mahratta ihmdits and the 
Bal)oos of B(‘n<4al ; tlnw aie a j^ood (l(*al (‘iiiploycMl in 
official business, although the Khutnss and the I roras 
are the ordinary accountants and farna'is of revenue. 
In “ Malwa’^ alone, that is, al)out Bhntimla atid Soo- 
nam, can the Sikh popidation he found unmixed, and 
then* it Ikis passed into a saying, that the pritst, tin* 
soldier, the meehanie, the shojikta'per, and the jjlon^^h- 
man are all (Mpially Sikli. 

There are, moreo\er, in the Buiijah, as throiij^hont 
India, s<*veral poor and eonttaimed ra(*es, to wljom 
Brahmins will not administer tin* consolations of re- 
li^’ion, and who have not he(‘ii sought as (*on verts by 
the Mahometans. These worship viliacfi* <»r forest 
goiU, or family ])rof>enitors, or they invt»ke a stone 
as tv|neal of the ^reat mother of mankind ; or some 
have become acquainted with the writings of the later 
Hindoo reformers, and rey^ard themst'lves as inferior 
members of the Sikh eomnninity. In the rtmiote 
Himalayas, ati^ain, where TH»ith(‘r Moolla nor Lama, 
nor Biahmiii, lias yet cared to establish liimself, the 
])eoplo are e<|iially without instructed ])iiests and a de- 
terminate* faith ; tliey worshij) the Sjiirit of eaedi lofty 
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p(‘al\, they elect temples to the limitary i»’0(l of each 
SHOW clad summit, and believe that from time to time 
the attiMidant servitor is inspired to utter the divine 
\vill in (u'acular sentences, or that uhtm the imafje of 
th(‘ Deitya or Titan is home in solemn ])roc(‘ssion on 
their should(‘rs, a pressure to the ri<>ht or left denotes 
good or (*vil fortum*."' 

The characteristics of rac(» and religion are every- 
where of gnniter imjiortancc* than tlie accidents of 
position or the achie\<Mnents of contemporary genius ; 
hut the inHut‘nc(‘s of descent and manners, of origin 
and worsliip, lus^d not ht* dwelt u])(»n in all thedr rami- 
lications. The systems of lioodha, of Brumha, and of 
^lahomet, are extensively dill’used in the eastern world, 
and they intimately ailed the daily conduct of millions 
of mem Hut, for the most part, tiu'se creeds no longer 
inspire tludr votaries with enthuMasm ; tin* faith of the 
people is no loiigm* a living principles hut a socitd 
custom, — a r(K)t<*d, an almost instinctive^ ded’ereiua^ to 
what has hesm the* practice e>f centuries. Tiie Tibetan, 
whe) unhesitatingly believes the Deitv te) dwell incar- 
nate in the we)rlel, and who greissly thinks he ])er- 
petuates a praye*r by the* meuieui of a wheel, and the 
Hindoo, whe) piously ce)nside‘rs his jiartial gods te) eh*- 
lii^ht in fe)rms eif stone or clay, would iudee*d still resi'^t 
the unce)ngenial inne)vations of strangers ; but the spirit 
which erecte*d temples te) Sliakya the* Seer from the 
teirrid te) the ftigiel zone*, or uhie*h raise*(l the* Brahmins 
high above all other Indian races, and w hich led them 
to triumph in ])oetry and plulose)phy, is no le)nger to be 
found in its ancient simplicity and vigour. The Boeul- 

* In the Lower Him.iLiNas of the was slain hy tliem, hut hohokl ’ a 
Punjab there are many shrines to loek opened aiul CJoo^a a{»iun sprang 
(ioo«ra or (ioga, and the pooler for.h aimed and mounted. Another 
classes of the plains likewise ie\e- account makes him the lord of Durd- 
rence the memory of tlie ant u iit Durchra m the wastes of Uajwana, 
hero. His hiith or appearance is and this conesponds in some degree 
\ariouslv related. One ace mnt with what Tod {IxajftHthan^ ii. 447.) 
makes him the chief of (>lui/nee, sa\s of the same champion, who died 
and causes him to war with his fighting against the armies of Meh- 
brothers Urjoon and Sooijiin He mood. 
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HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. [Chap T. 

liist and the uneiei of the Veds, is indexed eaeli satisfied 
with his own chance of a haj)|)y immortality, hnt he is 
indilfert'nt about the f>eiieral rect'ption of truth, and, 
\vhile he will not himself he despotically interfered 
with, he cares not what may he the fate of otliers, or 
what becomes of those who difier from him. Even tlie 
Mahometan, whose imaoinatioii must not be assisted 
by any \isible similitude, is pi one to iinest the dead 
with the jiowers of intercessoi s, and to make pili>iim- 
a^es to the g'raxes of departed mortals ; and we should 
now' look in vain for any i>eneial expression of that 
feelin«^ whicli animated the simjile Aiabian disciple, or 
the haidy Tooikmun convert, to plant tin ones acioss 
the faiiest portion of the ancitsit hemisphere. It is 
true that, in the Mahometan woild, tlu*re aie still many 
zt*a!ous indi\ iduals, and many mountain and pastoial 
tiibes, who will take up aims, as w(‘ll as become jiassi\e 
maitMs, for theii faith, and ft*w will d(‘ny that I'liik, 
and IVisian, and Puthan would mou» i caddy unite for 
<*onsci(‘nce sake under the banner of Mahomet, than 
Ilussian, and Swede, and Spaniaid aie (‘\ei likfdy to 
maich under one common ^‘Labaium.’’ Mussul- 

man feels ])]oudly s(»cuie of his path to salvation; he 
will resent the exhortations of those whom he pities 
oi cont(‘nms as wandeieis, and, unlike the Hindoo and 
the J3oodhist, he is still acti\ely <lesirous of accpiiiiiiir 
linn it by adding to the numlier of true* b(»hev(*rs. But 
Boodhist, and Brahmmist, and Mahometan, ]ia\(‘ each 
an instructed body <if ministers, and each confides in 
an authoritative ritual, or in a levealed law. Their 
r(*ason and their hopes are both satisfi(»d, and henc(* the 
difficulty of converting* them to the t’hristian faith by 
the methods of the civilized moderns. Our mission- 
aiies, earnest and de\oted men, must be content with 
the cold arf>uments of science tmd criticism ; they must 
not rouse the fetdin^^s, or ap|)eal to tln^ imagination ; 
tliey cannot piomis <5 aug^lit wliich their hearers were not 
sure of before; they cannot g^o into the d<*sert to fust, 
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nor n^tiro to the mountain toj)s to pray ; tla^y niimot 
declare the .fulfilment of any fondly cherished hoja^ of 
tlie people, nor, in announciufj^ a {>r<‘at j)iinci|)l(S can 
they point to tin* success of the sword and the \isihle 
faAorofthe Divinity. No austerity of sanctifude con- 
vince-* tlie multitude, and the Pundit and the Moolla can 
each oppose dialectics to dialectics, morality to morality, 
and revelation to revelatioir. ( )ur z(‘alous ])r*eachei’s may 
ci(‘ate se(*ts amoni> ours(*l\es, half Qnh^tist and half 
Kpicurean, they may peisexere in their laudable reso- 
lution of hi*inj;in^ up the orphans of heathen jrarents, 
and they may f>ain some converts among* intelligent 
iiujuiiers as ^\ell as anrong tire ignorant and the indi- 
g'ent, but it seems hopel(‘s^ that they should e\er duis- 
tianise th(‘ Indian and Mahometan worlds. 

Tin* obseiNeis of th(* ancient creeds quietly j)ui sue 
the (‘\en tenor <»f their w.ty, self satisfied and almost 
indifferent about other’s ; but th(» Sikhs are corner ts to siUu^m an 
a new i(‘ligion, tin* seal of the double* dispensation of 
Jlrumha and Mahomet: Mc/r enthusiasm is still fiesh, pniuipie. 
and ///c/V faitli is still an acti\e and a living principle. 
yV/c// are* persuaded that (!od himself is pres(*nt with 
them, that He sii|)poi'ts them in all their end(*avours, 
and that sooner or Kiter lie* will confound f//r/r enemii*s 
for Ills own glor’y. This fi*eling e>f the Sikh peerple 
de*se‘i\e*s the* att(*utie)u of the English, both as a e‘i\ iliz(*el 
nation anel as a jraramount ge>\e*innjent. Those who 
have* he‘aiel a follow e‘r of (ioroo (lewinel eleclairn on the 
ele*stiriies of his i’,ice, his (*ye wild with e*nthusiasm anel 
e\e*iy muscle (pri>e*iing with excitement, can uirde*!'- 
stand spir*it which impe*lle‘el the nakeel Arab against 

* Tin iiussi’s cm onU be con- t m IMoollas at I uc know , m llanimo- 
\mcc(l 1)} means ic})mliati<l 1)\ ua- bun Uu\\ woik cn Dci-sju ami tbu 
son and the instructed intellect ol Xeds» and in tlie published coires- 
inan. and the futility of cndeuoi- pondcnct of the» Tuttubodbmee 
ing; to convmi'’e the leained b> aijru- Snbha of (aicutti. Toi an instune*o 
incut IS excMuplified in Mail) ns of iho sitislution of the Hindoos 
Peisian (\)Mtio\eiMes trmslaled b\ Mitb f/Ktr ticed, see Moore roti, 
l)i I^ce*, in the discussions ciirnci T/oic/*, 1 . 1 18 , when e some Oodiisu*ts 
on between the Christian iuisstou- eoniinend /ttm for beliefs ing. like 
aiies lit Vliahabad and the Mabome- them, in a (iod I 
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tlie mail clad troops of Romo miuI Persia, and whirh 
Ird our own chivalrous and believinj^ forefatlvers throufi;*!! 
Knropt* to battle for the cross on tlie shores of Asia. 
Th(' Siklis do not form a nnnuM'ous se<*t, yot tlieir 
streni^'th is not to be estimat(‘d by tens of tliousands, 
but by the iinity and ener«fy of reliitious ft*rvor and 
warlike temperament. They will dare mueli, and tb(‘y 
will endure much, for the mystic “ Kbalsa’* or common- 
w<»altb ; they are not diseoura<>ed by defeat, and they 
ardently look forward to tiu* day wlu‘n Indians and 
Arabs, and Persians and Tuiks, shall all^ acknowledge 
tb<‘ (bnible mi*ssion (d' Xanuk and (Jovind Sini»b. 

"rb<‘ characteristics of ra<‘(‘ are perhaps more* dee|) 
seated and eii(bnin<>' tlian those of reli<>;‘ion; Jnit, in con- 
sideriiij^’ any people*, tin* results of birtli and bn*edin^, 
of desceait and instruction, must Ik* held jointly in view. 
The Juts or Jats are known in the* north and west of 
India as indnstiienis and suc(*(*ssfnl tillers of the soil, 
and as hardy yeomen e<(ually ready to take* up arms 
and to fedlow tlie ph>ui»li. They form, pt‘rbaps, the 
fin(*st rural populatieni iu India. On the* .lumna tb(‘ir 
fj^’eneral siipeiioritv is apparent, and Bhurtpoor hears 
witness to tiu*ir m<*rits, while* on the Sutl(*j relit»ious 
refe>rmatie»n and politic d as(‘e*ndaii<y have (*ach s(*rved 
to fii’ive spiiit to tlu*ir industry anel aetivity and purpose 
to tlieir courai><*. ^ "File R ji<‘iis, tlie .Male‘<‘s, and some 
oth<»rs, are not inferior to the Juts in lahourionsn<*ss and 
sobriety, although th(*y are so in enterprise anel resedu- 
tion. The Raj|)o<?ts are always brave men, and they 
form, too, a d(*siralde peasantry. The (Joojers ev(‘ry- 
when* jirefer pasturatice to the plonj^h, wliether of the; 
Hindoo or Maliometan faith. The Bedotelu*s do not 

* Under the Enf^flish sysleiri ot the hi;jjh niithorily of IMj . Tlioinnson, 
sellinj' the propiietary rifijht in m 1- the J/»eiitenant*(Jovernor of the 
lages when the old freehoKhr or Nouh Wt•^tern Province*-. It is u 
former purchaser may !>e iinahic to pay common sajinj; that if a Jat has (illy 
the land tax, the Jats of Upper India rupees, he will rather tlig a well or 
are fi^radiially hccoininjiT Uie possessors huy a pair of bullocks with the 
of the greater portion of the soil, n money than spend it on the idle 
fact which the author first heard on rejoicings of n man iage. 
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bocDino <*ar(*ful cultivators even when long* settled in 
th<* j»lains, and the tribes adjoining* the hills an* ot a 
disj)(>sition turbulent and predatcuy. They mostly de- 
vote* thems<*lves to the rearing of camels, and th(‘y tra- 
verse (Tj)per India in charge of herds of that useful 
animal. The Afohans an* good husbandmen wheTi 
th(*y have been accustotned to ])eace in the plains of 
India, or when they feel secure in their own valleys, 
but th(‘y are even of a more turbulent charact(*r than 
tin* Ii{‘Iotch(*s, and they are everywhere to be met with 
as mercenary soldiers. Both rac<*s are, in truth, in 
their own country littb* better than freeb<K»U‘rs, and the 
Mahometan faith has nuainly helped them to justify 
their excess(*s against nnbt'lievers, and to keej> them to- 
,^ether under a common banner for pur])oses of defence 
or aggression. The Khutrees and (boras of tin* cities 
ami towns an* ent(*rprising as merchants and frugal as 
tradi*smen. They are tin* j)rincipal financiers and ac- 
countants of the country ; but tin* ancient military spirit 
fre(juently reappears annnigst the once royal “ Khshu- 
tr<*es,” and th(*y beccnne (dile governors of [)r<winc(*s 
and skilful l(‘aders of armies.* The industry and me- 
chanical skill (»f the st(»ut-Hmbed prolific t’ashmeerces are 
as well known as their poverty, their tanu‘ness of spirit, 
and their loose morality. The people of the hills south 


* Ilumv Sinjifli, a Sikli, :in<l tlK* 
nu)st enterprising of llimjeet Sindh’s 
{;;enerals, was a Kluitree ; anti the bist 
of bis gONOinors, JMohkuin C’luind 
and Sawun IVIull, were of the same 
race. The learning of lioloo Mull, 
a Kliunna Khntree, ami a follower 
of the Sikh ehief of Allumwaleea, 
eveites some little jcs'ilon.sy among 
the IJvaliinins of Lahore and of the 
Jalundhnr Dooab; and Chundoo Lai, 
who so long managed the afluirs of 
the Nizam of llydrabad, w’as a Klm- 
tree of Northern India, and greatly 
eneoiiraged the Sikh incrceiiiiries in 
that piinci|tality> in opposition to the 
Arabs and Afghans. The declension 
of the Khutrees from soldiers and 


sovereigns into traders and sht)p- 
keepers, has a j).irallel in tl»e history 
of the Jews. Men of active minds 
will always find emplovment fi)i 
tliemselves, and thus we know what 
Greeks became under tlie victorious 
Uomans, and what tliev are under 
the ruling 'Cuiks. We likewise 
know that the vanquislied Moors 
w'ere tlie most industrious of the 
subjects of mcdia'val Sjiain ; that 
the ]Moghuls of Urittsh India are 
gradually applying theinselves to the 
business ot exeliange, and it is jihiin 
that the traliieke-s as well as the 
priests of Saxon England, Prankish 
Gaul, and CJothie Italy, must have 
been cbietly of Roman descent. 
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IIISTOllY OF THE SIKIIS. [CiiAr. 1. 

and east of Caslimeer, are not marked by any peculiar 
and well determined character, ('xcepting that the f(‘w 
uiimixed Ihijpoots possess the personal courages and the 
prid(‘ of race wliich distinguish them elsewhere, and that 
the (jlukkers still cherish the remembrance of the times 
when they resisted JJaber and aidiHl llumaioon, Tfie 
Tibetans, wliile they are careful (‘ultivators of their di- 
minutive fields rising tier upon tier, ar(» utterly di^based 
in S])irit, and at present they seem incapable of iiulejien- 
dence and even of resistance to gross oppression. I1u; 
system of polyandry obtains among them, not as a jier- 
verse law, but as a necessary institution. Every spot of 
ground within tlie hills whi(*h can be cultivated, has 
been under the plough for ages ; the number of mouths 
must remain adapted t(» the number of acres, and the 
})roportion is preserved by limiting each p?v)pri(‘tary 
family to one giver of cliildren. Tiie introduction of 
Mahometanism in the west, by enlarging the views of 
the people and promoting emigration, has tend(*d to 
modify this rule, and even among the Lamaic Tibetans 
any casual influx of wealth, as from trade or other 
sources, immediately leads to the formation of sejiarate 
establishments by the several members of a house. ^ 
The wild tribes of Cliibhs and liuhows in the lulls, 
the Jims and Katliees, and the l)of>hers and lihnttees of 
the plains, need not he particuhirly descrihed ; the idle 
Jitid predatory habits of some, and the quiet jiastoral oe- 
eupations of others, are eipiully the result of position as 
of character. The Juns and Kathees tall, comely, and 

* Ileganiinf? the polyandry of adniittocl them«;(‘lves to be 
Liidakli, TVloorcroft ( Travds, ii. mute, the number niiy even be 
may be referred to, and also greater. In 1 the population of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Socidy of England and Wales was about 
Benyal for 1844, p. 202. he. I'lie 14,750,000 and the number of has- 
effects of the system on bastardy tards affiliated (before the new poor 
seem marked, and thus out of 7G0 law came into operation) was G5,47.5, 
people in tltc litt'e district of Hung- or I in about 22G ( Uath's Jiriiish 
rung, around the junction of the ///story, pp. 1011 — 105.7.); and even 
Sutlej and Pittee (or Spiti) rivers, should tlic number so born double 
there were found to be 26 bastards, those ndUiated, the projiortion would 
which gives a pro]iortion of about I still speak against polyandry as it 
in 29; lunl as few grovrn-up people affects female purity. 
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]<)iio'-liv(»(l races, feed vast herds of camels and black tiio .inns 
eattlis wbieh furnish tlui towns with the prejiared buttcn* pa^loraian^ 
of th(j east, and provide the people themselves with peiicefui. 
tlu'ir loved libations of milk* 

Tile limits f)f cr<*eds and races which liave Ixhmi do- Partial mi- 
scrilxxl must not be n^g'arded as permanent. Throuj^li- 
out India there are constant petty migrations of the prosi*i>tism 
ai^ri<ndtural po|)ulation taking jilace. l\)litical op])r(\s- 
sion, or droughts, or iloods, cause the inhabitants of a mVations. 
village, or of a district, to seek more favoured tracts, 
and there are always chiefs and rulers who are ready 
to welcome industrious (‘migrants and to assign them 
lands on easy t(‘rms. Tins (‘aiises some fluctuation in 
the distribution of racps, and as in India the tendency 
is to a distinction or sejuiration of families, the numlxu* 
of clans or ti ib(‘s has bei'ome almost infinite. Within Uerentmi- 
the Sikh dominions the migrations of the Belotch(\s uj) 
the Indus are not of remote occurren(*e, while the occu- lotohosup 
jiation, by the Sindhian Daoodpotras of the Lower Sutlej, 
took |)lace within the last hundred years. Th(‘ mi;:ra- Davod- 
tion of the Doghers from l)(‘lhi to F(‘erozpoor, and of 
tb(* Johyas from Marwar to Pakputtun, also on the Migrations 
Sutl(‘j, are Instoric^al ratlier than traditional, w hile the 
hard-working Hindoo Mehtumsare still moving, family johja.s, ami 
by family and village by village, eastward, a^vay from ^Liunms. 
the PaiTe and ( dienab, and are insinuating themsel\es 
among less industrious but more warlike trib(‘s. 

Although ndigious wars scarcely take place among 
the Boodliists, Brahminists, and Mahometans of the 
jiresent day, and although religious ftu vor has almost 
disappeared from among the professors at least of the 
two former faiths, proselytism is not unknown to any 
of the three creeds, and Mahometanism, as possessing 
still a strong vitality within it, will long continue to 
find converts among the ignorant and the barbarous. 

♦ *« On milk sustained, nml blest with length of (lays, 

The Ilippomolgi, peaceful, just, and wise.” 

f/iW, xiii. Cou'pir's Translation. 
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inSTOBV OF THE SIKHS. [Chap. I. 

Islaiiiisin is exteiuUng up tlie Indus from Iskardo to- 
wards Leli, and is thus incroachinfj^ upon thumon* worn- 
out Boodhism ; wliile the limits of the idolatrous 
“ Kafirs/’ almost honhnmig* on Peshawur, are daily he- 
eomin^ narrower. To the south and eastward of 
Cashmeer, Mahometanism lias also ha<l recent triimiplis, 
and in every lar^e city and in eveny Mussulman jirinci- 
pality in India, tliere is reason to helieve that the reli- 
gion of the Arabian projdiet is gradually gainiiifi^ 
g*roimd. In the Himalayas to tlie eastward of Ki^ht- 
war, the Raj|)o(>t comjuerors have* not carried Bralmiiii- 
ism beyond the lower valleys ; and into the wihhn* gh*ns, 
occu])ied by the ignorant worshipjiers of local diviiiiti(*s, 
the Boodhists have recently ht^gun to advatu'e, and 
Lamas of tlu! red or yellow sects arc now fimnd when* 
none had set foot a generation ago. Among the forest 
tribes of India the iiillueiice of the Brahmins continnes 
to increase, and every Bheel, or (lond, or Kohlei* who 
ac(juir(‘s power or money, desires to he thought a 
Hindoo rather than a “ Mletcha;” * hut, on the other 
hand, the Indian laity has, during the last f(?w hundred 
years, largely assumed to its(*lf the functions of tin* 
jiriesthood, and although Hindooism may lose no vota- 
ries, Gosayens and secular Sadhs usurp the authority 
of Brahmins in the direction of the cons(*ience. The 
Siklis continue to make converts, but (diiefly within the 
limits of their dependent sway, for the colossal power 
of the English has arrested the progress of th<»ir arms 
to the eastward, and has left the Juts of the Jimma ami 
Ganges to their old idolatry. 

* Half of the pr'mcipality of Bhopal, converted some of the vanquished to 
in Central India, was founded on usurp- his own faith, ])art)y by force and 
atioiis from the Gonds, wliu appear to j>artly hy conferring Jagheers, partly 
have migrated in force towards the west to acquire merit and partly to soothe 
alK>ut the middle of the seventeenth his conscience, and there are now 
century, and to have made themselves several families of Mahometan Ciouds 
su])reme in the valley of the Nerlmd- in the possession of little fiefs on 
da about Jlashungahad, in spite of either side of tlie Nerbudda. These 
the exertions of Aurungzcb, until an men have more fully got over the 
Afghan adventurer attacked them on gross superstition of their race, than 
the decline of the empire, and com- the Gonds who have adopted 11 in- 
pletely subdued them. The Afghan doulsm. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OLD INDIAN CREKDS, MODERN REFORMS, AND THE 
TEACHING OF NANUK, UP TO 1529 A. D. 

71ie Uoodhisfs. — The Brahmins and Khntrees, — Reaction 
of Boodhism 07i victorious Brahminism, — Latitude of 
07'thodoxij. — Shunknr AcliarJ and Saivisiiu — Monastic 
orders, — Ramanonj and Vaishnavism, — The Doctrine 
of Maija, — The Mahometan eonfjuesL — The I'eciprocal 
action of Brahminism and iMahometanisnt, — The suc^ 
cessive innovatio)h% of Ramaninuf Gorukhnath, KubceVy 
( lieitiuiy and VuUnbh. — The reformation of Ndnuk, 

The coiidition of India from remote ai^es to the pre- 
sent time, is an episode in the history of the world in- 
f(*rior otdy to the fall of Rome and the estahlishment 
(»r ( ’iiristianity. At an early jieriod, the Asiatic penin- 
sula, from the soutlieni “ (ihats” to tlie Himalayan 
mountains, ^vould seem to have been colonized hy a 
warlike sulxlivision of tlie Cau<*asian race, which spoke 
a lang^uajre similar to the ancient Medic and Persian, and 
Avhicli here and there, near the {greater rivers and the 
shores of the ocean, formed orderly communiti<\s pro- 
f(\ssino' a relig'ion resembling' the worshij) of Babylon 
and Eg'y}>t — a (‘r(»ed which, under varying tyjies, is still 
the solace <»f a large jiortion of mankind. Aryavurt,’^ 
the land of good nnm or Ix^lievers, comjnised Delhi and 
Lahore, (Joojrat and .Bengal ; hut it was on the banks 
of the Upiier Ganges that the latent energies of the 
peo})l(^ first received an imjiuLse, whicli produced the 
pec'uliar civilization of the Brahmins, and made a few 
lieroic families supreme from Arachosia to the Golden 
(Chersonese. India illustrates the power of Darius and 
the greatness of Alexander, the philosophy of Greece 
and the religion of China ; and while Rome w^as con- 
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toiuliiif? with Germans and Cimbri and yielding to (ioths 
and Huns, the Hindoos absorbed, almost witlioiit an 
effort, swarms of Seythic barbarians : they disiiersod 
Saca3^, they enrolled (ieUe among their most famous 
tribes t, and tliey made others serve as their valiant 
defeiiders.i Imlia afterwards cheeked the victorious 
career of Islam, but she could not wholly resist the 
fierce* enthusiasm of the Toorkmun hordes ; she b<K*ame 
one of the most sjilendid of Mahometan empires, and 
the character of the Hindoo mind lias been jiermanently 
alter(*d by the genius of tlu* Arabian jirophet. The 
well-being of Indians industrious millions is now linked 
with the fate of the foremost nation of tlu^ West, and 
tin* representatives of Juda*an faith and Roman Jiolity 
will long wage a war of jirincijiles witfi the speculative 
Rrahmin, the authoritative Moolla, and the hardy be- 
lieving Sikh. 

Tlie Brahmins and their valiant Khutrees had a long 
and arduous contest with that anci(*nt faitli of India, 
which, as successively modified, becanu* famous as Jiood- 
hism.§ When Munnoo wrot(*, perhaps nine centuries 


* Vikrumajoft (t rhed bis title of 
Sakaree from liis eNpJoils a^jainst the 
vSaca* ( Saka’ ). 'J’lie race is Mill [kt- 
bj«])S preserved pure iu the wilds of 
'iartary, between Yiirkuiul and tlie 
Mansarawnr Lake, where the Sokjtos 
called Kelniaks [Calinucs] by tlie 
Mahometans, continue to be dieaded 
by the people of I'ibet. 

f The Getfie arc referred to as the 
same with the ancient Chinese Yue- 
chi, and the modern Juts or Juts, 
but. their identity is as yef perhaps 
rather a reasonahle conclusion than a 
logictal or critical deduction. 

I The four Agneekoola tribes of 
Khutrees or Rajpoots are here al- 
luded to, viz. : the Chohans, Sohm- 
kees, l*dwurs (or Prurnars), and the 
Piirihars. The unnamed progenitors 
of these races seem clearly to have 
been invaders who sided with the 
Brahmins in their warfare, partly 
with the old Khutrees, partly witli 


increasing schismatics, and partly witli 
invading (ineco- Bactrians, atirl whose 
warlike merit, as w'tll as timely aid 
anil suhsequent conformity, got them 
enrolled as fireborn,” in contrailis- 
tinction to the solar and lunar fa- 
milies. 'i'he Agneekoohis are now 
mainly found in the tract of country 
extending from Oqjein to llewah 
near Benares, and Mount A boo is 
asserted to be the place of their mi- 
raculous birth or appearance. \'ik- 
rumajcct, the cliampion of Bralirnin- 
ism, was a Pow^ir according to the 
common accounts, 

§ The relative priority of Brah- 
minism and Boodliism continues to 
be argued and disputed among the 
learned. The wdde diHusion at one 
period of Boodhi.srn in India is as 
certain as the later predominance of 
Brahminism ; but the truth seems to 
be that they are of independent 
origin, and that they existed for a long 
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before (Jbrist, when Alexander conquered, and even 
seven hnudr^'d years afterwjirds, wlien the obscure 
Fahian travelled and studied, there were kiufrdoins 
ruled by others than Aryas ; and ceremonial Bood- 
hisni, with its indistinct appreliensions of a divinity, had 
more votari(\s than the monotheism of the Veds, which 
admitted no similitude more gross than fire, or air, or the 
burning sun.* During this period the genius of Hin- 


time* contemporaneously; the former 
cliietly in the south-west, and the 
latter about Oude and Tirhoot. Jt 
is not, however, necessary to sup- 
])ose, with IM. liurnouf, that Uood- 
hisin is ])urtdy and originally Indian. 

( ffifrodurthm a I'llistoire du liiuhU 
/usma Indivtiy A vertissement i, ) Not- 
withstanding the probable deriva- 
tion ot the name funn the Sanscrit 
*‘hoodee,*’ intelligence; or fioni the 
“ho” or hddee,” i. c. the Jicm, rtfi- 
4jtos(i or peeiud tree. 'llie llrah- 
ininieal genius gradually received 
a develoinnent whieh rendered tlie 
Hindoos jiroper supreme tlirougii- 
out the land ; but their superior 
learning became of help to their 
antagonists, and Gowtuin, hitnsL*U' a 
Brahmin or a Klnitree, would a]»- 
])car to have taken advantage of the 
knowledge of tlie liierarchy to give a 
])urer and more scientillc form to 
Boodliism, and thus tt) become its 
gicat ajiostle in succeeding times. 
Of the modern faiths Sairism ])cr- 
hii])s most correctly represents tlic 
original Vedic worshij). (^(’ompare 
Wilson, JU's.y XV li. 171. ive., and 
Vis/inoo Pooia/i, rreface, Ixiv.) 
Jainism and Vaishnumsm are the 
resultants of ^ the two beliefs in a 
lloodhisb and Brahminical dress re- 
spectively, while Saktisni still vividly 
illustrates the old superstition of the 
masses of the peo])le, whose ignorant 
minds <|uailed before the dreail god- 
dess of famine, pestilence, and death, 
'i’he most important monument of 
Boodhism now remaining is perha}>s 
the ** tope” or hemisphere, near Bhiksa 
in Central India, which it is a dis- 
grace to the English that they par- 
tially destroyed » generation ago in 


search of imaginary chambers, or 
vessels containing relics, and are only 
now about to have delineated, and so 
made available to the learned. The 
numerous bas~rehffs of its singular 
sUmc inclosure still vividly represent 
the manneis as well as the belief of 
tlie India of Asoka, and show that 
tlie free, tlie Sun, and the S’too])a 
(or “ to})e”) it‘>elf— appal eiitly tlie 
type of Memo or the Central IMount 
of the World — were, along with the 
impersonated Boodha, the principal 
objects of adoiation at that period, 
and that the country was then partly 
peopled by a race of men wearing 
high caps and shoit tunics, ro dif- 
ferent fiom the ordinary dress of 
Hindoos. 

• “ 'Hiere seem to have been no 
iinagis and no visible types of the 
objects of worship,” says 31r. Elpliin- 
stonc, in his most useful and judicious 
ITistory (i. 7;k), quoting Professtir 
Wilson, Oj'J'ord l.eci/trts, and the 
Visffvioo Pooran i wlnle, with regard 
to lire, it is to be remembered that 
in the Old Testament, and even in 
the New, it is the prineijial symbol 
of the Holy Spirit. ( Strauss, Life of 
Jesus, 3()1 . ) Tlie Vods, however, al- 
lude to personified energies and at- 
tributes, but the monotheism of tlie 
.system is not more aflected hy the 
introduction of tiie creating Brumlia, 
the destroying Siva, and other minor 
powers, than the omnipotence of Je- 
hovah is interfered witli by the hier- 
archies of tlie Jewish heaven. \'et, 
in truth, much has to be learnt with 
regard to tlie Veds and Vedantism, 
notwithstanding the invaluable la- 
bours of Colebrooke and other*:, and 
the useful commentary or interpreUi- 
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dooisin became developed, and the Brahmins rivalled 
tile Greeks in the greatness and the variety of their 
trimii]»hs. Epic poems show high imaginative and 
descriptive jiowers, and the Ramayooii and Muliabliarut 
still move the feelings and affect the character of the 
jieople. IVIathematical science was so perfect, and astro- 
nomical observation so complete, that the paths of the sun 
and moon were accurately measured.* The philosophy 
of the learned few wjxs, jierhaps, for the first time, firmly 
allied with the theology of the believirig many, and Brali- 
niinisni laid down as articles of faith, the unity of God, 
the creation of the world, the immortality of the soul, 
and the responsibility of man. The remote dwellers 
upon the (ianges distinctly made kncAvn that future 
life about whicli Moses is silent or obscun^t, and that 
unity and omnipotence of the Oeator whi(‘h W(U(‘ un- 
known to the polytheism of the (ireek and Homan 
nuiltitudcj t, and to the dualism of the Mithraic legisla- 


tion of Rainmohun Hoy. {Aslutir Re^ 
searches, viii. ; 'rnttisuctions Royal 
A’iifttic.'Siic'uty., i, anti li. ; and Ham- 
mohnn Rny on thv Veth ) The 
translation of tlu' Vedaut Snr in 
IVnuVs Hindoos fii. 175. h and the 
improved version of Dr. Roer {Jour- 
nal Asiatic Society of Benyaly Feb. 
]S15, No. 108.), may be consulted 
with advantajrt*. If translators would 
repeat the Sanscrit terms with ex- 
panded meanings in English, instead 
of using terms of tlie scholastic or 
nioder?! systems wlii eh seem to tliein.to 
be ecjuivalent, they would materially 
help stu<lents to understand the real 
doctrine of the origin d speculators. 

* The so called solar year in com- 
mon use in India takes no account of 
the precession of the e(]itinoxcs, hut, 
as a sidereal year, it is almost ex- 
act. The 1 evolution of the points of 
intersection of the ecliptic and equa- 
tor nevertheless appears to have been 
long known to the Hindoos, and 
some of their epochs were obviously 
based on the calculated jjcriod of the 
phenomenon. (Compare Mr. Davis's 
paper in the As Res , vol ii. and 


Ren fiefs Astronomy of the JfindmSt 
pp. 2—f;. 88.) 

f One is almost more willing to 
admit that, in efVect, the Jews gene- 
rally held Jelnnah to he their God 
only, or a limitary divinity, than that 
the wise and instructed Moses (whom 
Strabo held to be an Egyjrtian priest 
and a Pantlieist, as quoted in Volney's 
Ruins, eh. xxii. see. !). note) could 
believe in the perishable nature of the 
soul ; l)ut the critical Saddneees 
nevertheless so interpreted their pro- 
phet, ultiiough the Egyptians his 
masters were hehl by Herodotus 
{Euterpe, cxxiii. ) to be the first who 
defended the urulying nature of the 
spirit of man. Socrates and Plato, 
with all their longings, could only 
feel assured that the soul luul more of 
immortality than aught else. ( Vhmlo, 
Sydenham and Taylor's translation, iv. 
324.) 

I The unknown God of the Athe- 
nians, Fate, the avenging Nemesis, 
and other powers independent of 
55eus or Jupiter, show the dissatis- 
faction of the ancient mind with the 
ordinary mythology; and unless mo- 
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tors ; while Vyiisa perhaj)s surpassed Plato in keeping 
the people tremblingly alive to the ])unishment which 
awaited evil deeds.* The iiurnortality of the soul was 
indeed encumbered with the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion t, the active virtues were perhaps deemed less meri- 
torious than bodily austerities and mental abstraction, 
and the lirahmiii polity was soon fatally clogged with 
the dogma of inequality among men, and with the insti- 
tution of a body of hereditary guardians of religion. J 


(li'rn criticism has detected interpo- 
lations, perhaps both Bishop Thirl- 
wall (Hutory of Gr ^ i. 192. &c.) 
and IVIr. Grote {JJistory of (/rm-e, 
j. .‘h and chap. xvi. part i. j'enerally), 
have too much disrej^arded the sense 
wliich the pious and admiring ('ow- 
pcT gave to Ilomei’s occasional mode 
of using “theos.” {Odyssey^ xiv, 
with Cow])er’s note, p. ^8. vol. ii. 
Edition of 1802. ) 

Hitter (^Ancient Vhiht$6phy^ ii. 
;i37. ) labors to excuse Plato for his 
“ inattention" to the subject of duty or 
obligation, 0 !\ tlie pka that the So- 
cratie system did not admit of neces- 
*-ity or of a compulsoiy principle. 
Bacon lies open in an inferior degree 
to the same objection as Plato, of 
underrating the importance of moral 
jihilosopby (compare Iltdlams Lite- 
rature of Europe, iii. 191. and iVIa- 
eaulay, Ediuhuryh Ticriew, July, 
J .‘^.87, p. 81.); and yet a strong sense 
of duty towards (iod is essential to 
the well-being of society, if not to 
systems of transcendental or material 
philosophy. In the East, however, 
philosophy has always been more 
closely allied to theology than in 
civilized (ireec'C or modern F.urope. 
IMato, indeed, arraign.s the dead and 
torments the souls of the wicked 
(sec for instance Goryuis, Syden- 
ham and Ynylofs Translation, iv. 
4ol.), and practically among men 
the doctrine may be etfective or sufK- 
cient; but with the Greek piety is 
simply justice towards the gods, an<l 
a matter of choice or pleasure on the 
part of the imperishable human spi- 
rit. ( Compare Sehhdermacher's In- 
troductions to Plato's Diahyues, p 


181, &c., and Ritter* s Ancient Phi- 
losophy, ii. 274.) Nor can it be dis- 
tinctly said that Vya'^a taught the 
principle of grateful righteousness as 
now understood to he binding on 
men, and to constitute their duty and 
obligation ; and proliably the Indian 
may meiely have the advantage of 
being a theological teacher instead of 
an ontological speculator. 

f The more zealous Christian 
writers on Hindoo theology seize 
upon the doctrine of transmigration 
as limiting the freedom of the will 
and the degree of isolation of the 
soul, w'heii thus successively mani- 
fested in the world clouded vvith ihe 
imperfection of previous appearances. 
A man, it is said, thus becomes sub- 
ject tt> the Fate of the Greeks and 
Romans, ((’ompare iPard on the 
Hindoos, ii. Intriuiuctonj Rvuuirhs, 
xxviit. 3re.) But the soul so weighed 
down wfith the sins of a former ex- 
istence does not seem to differ in an 
ethical point of view, and as regards 
our conduct in the present life, from 
the soul encumhered wuth the sin of 
Adam. Philosojihically, the notions 
seem equally but modes of account- 
ing for the existence of evil, or for 
its sway over men. 

t The system of caste, as it has 
become developed in India, as it ob- 
tained in Egypt and in Persia, as it 
was exemplified in an ancient *‘Gens” 
with its separate religious rites and 
hereditary usages, as it partially ob- 
tained in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and as it exists even now, is 
worthy of an essay distinguished by 
the ripest scholarship, and by the 
widest experience of life and know- 
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The Brahmins succeeded in expellinfr* the Boodhist 
faith from the Indian peninsula, and when Shunkur 
Acharj journeyed and disputed nine hundred years after 
CJirist, a few learned men, and the inoffensive lailf con- 
forming' Jeins alone remained to re[)resent the 
Mletchas,” the barbarians or ‘‘gentiles” of Ilin- 
dooism. The Khutrees had actpiired kingdoms, hea- 
then princes had been subdued or convtM’ted, and the 
Brahmins, who ever denounced as jtrophets rath(‘r than 
preached as missionaries, were powerk'ss in foreign 
countries if no royal iinpiirer welcomed them, or if no 
ambitious warrior followed thtMii. llindooism had 


ledge of the human mind. In India 
it has evidently been an institution 
of gradual progress up to the per- 
nicious perfection of later day.s, and 
in early times the bounds were less 
markedly defined, or less carefully 
observed, than during the last few 
hundred years. The instance of 
Viswamitr’s acquisition of Brahmin- 
hood is well known, as is Vikrunui- 
jeet’s almost successful desire of at- 
taining to the same eminence. Vyasa 
likewise raised a Soodra to an equa- 
lity with the priestly class, and his 
descendants are still looked upon as 
Ihahrnins, altliough inferior in de- 
gree. ( ICtird on the fJhnIooSf i. 85. 
and see JMunnoo's fnbtifntes, chap 
X. -42 — 72. &c., for admissions that 
merit could open the ranks of caste.) 
Even in the present generation, sonic 
members of tlie .Tut *‘'ikh family of 
Sindlianwala, related to Ufat of llun- 
jeet Singh, made an attempt to Ijc 
admitted to a participation in the so- 
cial rites of Kim trees ; and it may be 
assumed as certain that had the con- 
quering Moghuls and Puthans been 
without a vivid belief and an organ- 
ized priesthood, they would have 
adopted Vedisra and have liecome 
enrolled among the Khutrees or 
ruling races. 

Perhaps the reformer Ilamanund 
expressed the original principle of 
Indian sacerdotal caste when he said 
that Kubcer the weaver bad become 
a Brahmin by knowing Bruhm or 
(5od. ( The Dahhidn^ ii. 188.) 


The IMahornetaiis of India fanci- 
fully divide themselves into four 
classes, after the manner of the Hin- 
doos, viz. Syeds, Shekhs, IMoglmls, 
and Puthans. All are noble, indeed, 
but the former two, as representing 
the tribe of Mahomet, and the direct 
progeny of Alee his son-in-law, are 
preeminent. It is likewise a fact, at 
least m the north-west, tlmt a Khu- 
tree convert from llindooism, or any 
convert from Sikhism, is styled a 
Shekh, and that converts of infeVior 
races are classed as Moghuls and 
Puthans. Doubtless a Brahmin who 
should become a Mahometan, would 
at once be classed among the Syed.s. 

* The modern Jeins frankly admit 
the connection of their faith with 
that of tlie Boodhists, and tlu^ Jeinee 
traders of Eastern Mahva claim tiic 
ancient “ Tope,” near Bhilsa, as vir- 
tually a temple of their own creed. 
The dati* of the general recognition 
of the Jeins as a sect is doubtful, but 
it is curious that the Kosli,” or vo- 
cabulary of UmiTier Singh, does not 
contain the word Jein, although the 
wmrd “Jin” is enumerated among the 
names of Mayadevec, tlic regent 
goddess of the material universe, and 
tlie mother of Gowturn, the Bood- 
hist patriarch or prophet. In the 
Bliagavut, again, Bowdli is repre- 
sented as the son of Jin, and as 
about to appear in Keekut Des, or 
Behar. 
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attained its limits, and the victory brougiit with it tlie 
seeds of decay. "Die mixture with strangers led to a 
partial adoj)tion of their usages, Jind man’s desire for 
symj)athy ever ])rompted him to seek an object of wor- 
shij) more nearly allied to himself in nature than the 
invisible and passionless divinity.* The concession of a 
simple black stone as a mark of direction to the 
seiist^s t, no longer satisfied the hearts or understandings 
ot the people, and Shunkur Acharj, who could silence 
the Handdha materialist, and confute the infidel Char- 
vak was comjjelled to admit the worship of Virtues 
and l\>wers, and to allow images, as well as forndess 
t ypi's, to he (*nshi IikmI in tenuples. The sidf-existent” 
n(*edt‘d no longer to be addressed direct, and the ortho- 
dox could pay his <levotions to the Preserving Vishnoo, 


* Mr. Klphinstouc ( History of 
[lifim, i. 1 89. ) observes that Uaina and 
Krishna, Avith tlu-ir Imman feelings 
and coniTi'nial acts attracted more 
\ntaiies than tt»e gloomy Siva, and 1 
liavc somewhere noticed, 1 think in 
the I'hlinhingii Uc\icw, the truth 
well enlarged upon, vi/. that the sut- 
feimgsof Jesus material!) aided the 
growth of Christ ianity hy eidisting 
the symjrathies of the multitude in 
f.i\or of a crueified CJod. 'l ire bitter 
I'emark of \enoplianes, that if oxen 
became religions their gods w'ould be 
bo>ine in form, is inileed most true 
as expressive of a general desire among 
men to make their di\mities anthio- 
]»onK>rphous. ((Jrote, History of 
O’mec, iv, 523.., and Thirlwall, His- 
tory, ii. llJb.) 

f Hindoo Saivism, or the worship 
of the J/mgam, seems to repre.sent 
the compromise w-hieh the learned 
Urahmins made when tirey endea- 
voured to exalt and purify the su- 
perstition of the nuiltiiude, who 
throughout India continue to this 
day to see the mark of the near pre- 
sence of the Divinity in every thing. 
'J'he Urahmins may thus have taught 
the mere Fetichi.st, that when regard- 
ing a sim]>lc black stone, they shoidd 
think oi’ the invisible ruler of the 


universe; and they may ha\e wished 
to leave the Uoodhist image wor- 
shippers some point of direction for 
the senses. I'hat the Lingam is ty]»i- 
cal of reproductive energy seems 
wholly a notion of later times, and 
to be confined to the few who inge- 
niously or perversely see recondite 
meanings in ordinary similitinles. 
(('ompare Wilson, Vishnoo Puoran^ 
Preface, Ixiv.) 

I Professor Wilson (Asiatic Iti- 
smjchc,% XV i. 18.) derives tire title of 
the ('harvak school from a ^Mooiiee or 
seer of that irame ; hut the Brahmins, 
at least of IMahva, derive the distinc- 
tive name, both of the teacher and of 
the system, frorir CharoOf persuasive, 
excellent, and Vdk, speech, — thus 
making the school simply the logical 
or dialectic, or perhaps sophistical, 
as it has become in fact, 'lire Char- 
va kites are wholly materialist, aird in 
deriving consciousness from a parti- 
cular aggregation or condition of the 
elements of the body, they seem to 
have anticipated the physiologist Dr. 
Lawrence, who makes the brain to 
secrete thought as the liver secretes 
bile. (Compare Wilson, As. 

XV ii. 808. and Troycr's DahistiiHy ii. 
1 9S, note. ) 
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to the Destroying* Siva, to the Regent of the Sun, to 
(runes, the helper of men, or to tin* reproductive (‘uergy 
of nature personified as woman, witli every assurance 
that Ins prayers would be lieard, and his ofierings 
accepted, by the Supretne Being. 

The old Brahmin worshi|) had been domestic or 
solitary, and that of the Boodhists public or congre- 
gational ; tile Brahmin ascetit*. st‘parated himself from 
bis fellows, but the Boodhist hermit became a como- 
bite, the member of a community of devotees ; the 
Brahmin reared a family before he became an an- 
chorite, but the Ihnidhist vowed celibacy and renounced 
most of the pleasures of sense. These customs of the 
vaiKjiiished bad their ettect u[)on the con([uen»rs, and 
Shunkur Acharj, in his endeavour to stnuigthen or- 
thodoxy, enacted the double jiart of St. Basil and Pope 
llonoriiis.t He established a monastery of Brahmin 
ascetics; lie converted the s<#litary “Duiukr,’’ with his 
start and waterpot, into one of an order, a monk or 
friar, at once c(enobiti<‘ and mendicant, who lived upon 
alms and who pra(*tised chastity.! The ordrr was 


^ Thu five .sect', enumerated are 
still lielfi to represent the most or- 
tbodox varieties of if imlooisin. 

*f All scliolars and inquirers are 
deej)ly indebted to Professor Wils{>n for 
the account he has given of the Hindoo 
sects in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
volumes of the Asiatic Ueseaiehes. 
The works, indeed, which are ab- 
sti acted, are in the hands of many 
people in India, particularly the 
Bhuggut Mala (or History of the 
Saints) and its epitomes; but the ad- 
vantage is great of being able to stinly 
the subject with the aid of the notes 
of a deep scholar personally acquainted 
with the country. It is only to be 
regretted that Professor Wilson has 
not attempted to trace the progress 
of opinion or reform among sectaries ; 
but neither does such a project ap- 
j>ear to have occurred to Mr. Ward, 
in his elaborate and valuable but 
piecemeal volumes on the Hindoos. 


Mohsnn Fanee, wlio wrote the l)a- 
histan, has even less of sequence or 
of aigmnent, hut the observations 
and views of an intelligent, although 
garrulous and somewhat credulous 
Mahometan, wiio flourished nearly 
two ceiituiies ago, have nevertheless 
a peculiar value ; ami ('apt. IVoser’s 
careful iranslatvon has now rendered 
the hook accessible to the F^nglish 
jmblic 

1 iSlftinkur Acharj was a Brahmin 
of the sontli of India, and according 
to Professor Wilson (Tj*. xvii. 
18<'. ), he flourisiied during the eighth 
or ninth century : but bis date is 
doubtful, and if, its is commonly said, 
Harnanouj was his di.sciple and sis- 
ter's son, he perhaps lived a century 
or a century and a h.alf later. He is 
believed to have established four 
muths, or monasteries, or denoniina. 
tions, headed by the four out of his 
ten instructed disciples, who faith- 
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rendered still further distinct hy tlie choice of Siva as 
the truest ty[)e of Crod, an exam |) 1 (‘ which was soon fol- 
lowed; and, during* the eleventh century, Kamanooj esta- 
blished a fraternity of Brahmins, named after himself, other 
who ado])t(‘d some refined rules of conduct, who saw 
the Deity in Vishnoo, and who degraded the Supreme tutelary 
B(‘ing by attributing to him form and (jualities."^ A 
consetpunice of the institution of an order or fraternity 1200 a.d. 
is the necessity of attention to its rules, or to the in- 
jun(*tions of the spiritual supcu'ior. The person of a 
lirahniin had always becMi held sacred. It was believed 
that a pious Boodhist could disengage his soul m* attain 
to divinity even in this world ; and when Shunkur 
Acliarj r(‘jected some of his chosen di.-»(‘ii)l(‘s for non- 
conformity or disobedience, he contributed to centre 
the growing feelings of reverence for the teacher s()h‘ly 
upon a mortal man ; and, in a short time, it was con- spiritual 
sidered that all things were to be aI»andoned for the 
Stike or the (looro, and that to him were to bt‘ sur- orders arro. 
rendered “ Tun, IVlun, Dliun,” or body, mind, and 
worldly wealth, t Absolute submission to the spiritual 
master readily lu’conies a lively impression of the di- 
vinity of his mission ; the inward (n idences of grace 
are to(» subth* for the understaiuling of the barbaric 
convert ; fixed obs(*rvances take the jilace of sentiuKuit, 


fully adhered to his views. The ad- 
herents of these four are specially re- 
jraided as “ Duiulees,” or, including 
the representatives of the six heretieal 
schools, the wljole are called V Dus- 
iiaines.” ( Compare Wilson, .Ls. Heft., 
xvii. IdJ). 

* Uanuinooj is variously slated to 
have lived sometime between the be- 
ginning of the eleventh, and the end 
of the twelfth century. (^Wilson, Js, 
Jivs,, x\i. iiote.l In Central In- 
dia he is understood to have told his 
uncle that the path n hich he, Shun- 
kur Aeharj, had chosen, was not the 
right one ; and the nephew accord- 
ingly seceded and established the fust 
four ** sinnprdaees,'* or congrega- 


tions, in opposition to the four iniiths 
or orders of his teaclier, and at the 
same tune chose Vishnoo as the most 
suitable type of (hxl. Rainanooj 
styled his ctaigregation that of Sree, 
or Lukshmee. I’lie other three uere 
successively fonndeii by 1st, IMad- 
huv ; ‘idly, hy Vishnoo Swainee and 
Ills better known follower Vullubh ; 
and idly, hy Nimhharuk or Niinb- 
haditya. These, although all Vaish- 
luivees, called their asKembties or 
schools respectively after Biumha, 
and Siva, and Snnmikadik, a son of 
Brinnha. ( Compare Wilson, As. 
Jtes.t xvi. 27, > 

t Compare Wilson, Asiatic 
searches^ xvi. 90 . 
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and he justifies liis cliaiige of opinion hy some material 
act of devotion.* Butfaitli is tlie usual test of sincerity 
and jdedge of favour among the sectarians of jjcacefid 
and instructed communities, and the reformers of India 
soon began to require such a declaration of niystii! 
belief and reliance froin the seek(‘rs t»f salvation. 

Pliilosophic s{)eeulation had kept pact* in diversitv 
with religious usage : learning and wealth, and an ex- 
tended intercourse with men, ])roduced the ordinary 
tendency towards scepticism, and six (u thodox s(‘lu)ols 
o{)posed six heretical systems, and made devious at- 
tempts to acquire a knowledge of (iod by logical (U‘- 
ductions from the phenomena of nature or of the 
human mind.t They dis])nted about the reality and 


♦ The reader will remember the 
fervent exclamation of Clovis, nhen, 
listening after a victory to the story 
of the passion and death of Christ, 
he became a convert to tlie faith of 
his wife, and a disciple of the aticient 
pastor of llheims: “ Had 1 been {)re- 
scnt at the head of my valiant Franks, 
1 would have revenged his injuries 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Jio- 
man Empire^ vi, JiOli.) The IMaho- 
metans tcdl precisely the same story of 
Tymoor, and Hosein the son of Alee : 
“ I would have hurried,” said the 
conquering Tartar, ‘^froiii remotest 
India, to liave prevented or avenged 
the death of the martyred Imam,” 
f The six orthodox schools will be 
found, among them, to represent 
nearly the three great plulosojihic 
systems of the Greeks, the ethical, 
tile logical, and the physical ; or to be 
severally founded, in more modern 
language, on revelation (or morality), 
reason, and sense. Thus the first 
Mimans of Jeimiinee, and the second 
INIimans or Vedant of Vyasa, being 
lused on the Veds, correspond with 
the ethical school of Pythagoras. 
'I’hc Nyaya, or logical system of 
Gowtum, corresponds with the dia- 
lectic school of Xenophanes. The 
Sankhya system proper of Koopel, 
and the tnodified Sankhya system of 
Puttunjul, known also as the Ydg» 


being both material, seem to repre- 
sent the jiliysical or Ionic school of 
'J’hales ; while the \’aislieslnk system 
of Kunad partakes of tlie dialectic as 
well as of tin* sensual : hut it may he 
held to incline to the h»rnier, or to he 
classed with the Nvaya of Gowium ; 
although its name Atomic, or ]>arti- 
cular, would place it side hy side 
with the Sankhya, or rnateiial sys- 
tem, ]Mr. Wind {On the 
ii. IIS.) attemjits a more specific 
cornjnirison with individual teasoiu'is; 
hut as yet we know too little of In- 
dian philosophy, and perhaps even of 
the real import of (Jreek sjieeulation, 
to render such parallels true or in- 
structive. For some pertinent ob- 
servations on the marked correspon- 
dence of the two systems, see Fil- 
phinstone, History of Indm^ i. 234, 
The six iiereticaJ systems of more 
modern or less ancient times com- 
prise four Boodhist, viz. Sowtrantik, 
Madeomik, Yogachar, and Weiha- 
shik, and two Jein, viz. Degiiin- 
ber and Swelamber, the former of 
which, Degumber, denies salvation to 
women, or tliat they have immortal 
souls. Or if the jein divisions be 
reckoned as forming one scliool only, 
the sixth is made np by adding the 
Charvuk or Varhusputya system, 
which is wholly infidel, and is not 
connected with any popular creetl. 
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the eternity of matter ; about consciousness and uiuhii - 
standin^ ; and about life and the soul, as separate from, 
or as identical with, one another and with God. Hie 
n^sults were, the atheism of some, the belief of otliers 
in a limitary d<‘ity, and tlie more general recejition of 
the doctrine of ‘‘Maya” or illusion, which allows 
sensation to be a true guide on this side of the grave, 
but sees nothing certain or enduring in the ('onstitution 


of the material world ; — a 
the subsequent reformers, \ 
ligious a[)pHcation.* 

Tlu? name of Vrihusputteo, the ortlio- 
(lox re^^ont of the jilanet Jupiter, 
became connected with atlieisin, say 
the Hin<liH»s, owinj^ to the jealou‘»y 
with which the secondary and dele- 
gated powers of heaven saw the de- 
gree of virtue to which mankind 
was attaining by upright living and 
tlie eontemplatjon of the Divinity ; 
wherefore V'nhusputtee descended to 
confound tlie human understanding 
by diniising enor. 

* The Muya of the ITlndoos may 
be considered under a threehdd as- 
pect, or morally, poetically, and phi- 
losophically. 

Maralli/, it means no more than 
the vanity of Soloin(>ii ( Ecclesiastes, 
i and ii. ), or the nothingne'^s of this 
world ; and thus Kubeer likens it to 
delusion or evil, or to moral error in 
tVie abstract. {Asiatic UrsearchrSy xvi. 

The Imliaii reformers, indeed, 
made a use of Maya corresponding 
wiih the use made by the Apostle 
Saint John of the Logos of Plato, as 
IMr.Milman very judiciously observes. 
(Note in Gibbon's Histonjy iW, lllii.) 
The one adapted Maya to the Hin- 
doo notions of a sinful world, and the 
other explained to Greek and lloiuan 
understandings the nature of Christ’s 
relation to God by representing the 
divine intelligence to be manifested 
in tlie lUessiah. 

Pmiicatlyy IVIaya is used to denote 
a film before the eyes of gods and 
heroes, which limits their sight or 
sets liounds to their senses {Hccrevns 
Asiatic Nafio7iSy iii. ) ; and siini- 


(loctriiu* eagerly adopted by 
dio gave it a moral or re- 

larly Pallas dispels a mist from be- 
fore the eyes of DIomed, aiid makes 
the ethereal forms of divinities ap- 
paient to a mortal. (Iliail, v.) 'I'he 
popular speech of all countries con- 
tains proof of the persuasion that the 
imperfect powers of men render them 
unable to appreciate the world around 
them.’ 

Philosophtcalhjy the Maya of the Ve- 
dant system (which corresponds a) a 
certain extent with the Prukrittce of 
the Sankhva school, and with the 
C^osiuic substance of Xcno])hanes, or 
more exactly with the Play of the 
Infinite Being of Heraclitus), seems 
identical with the idealism of Berke- 
ley. "Hie doctrine seems also to have 
had the same origin as (he “ Idola” 
system o( Bacon ; and tlius, as an 
illusion or a false appearance, Maya 
is the opposite of Plato’s “ Idea,” or 
the True. Ordinarily, Maya is sim- 
ply held to denote the apparent or 
sensible in opposition to the real, as 
when, according to the common illus- 
tration, a rope is taken for a snake. 
It is curious that in England and in 
India the same material argument 
should have been used to confute 
Berkeley’s theory of dreams, and 
the Brahminical theory of illusion. 
An elephant was impelled against 
Shunkur Acharj, w^ho maintained the 
unreal nature of his own body, and 
of all around him ; and Dr. Johnson 
considered that ho demolished the 
dtMjtruie when, striking a stone with 
his foot he showed that he recoiled 
from it. But Shunkur Acharj had a 


The dogma 
of “Maya” 
receives a 
moral appli- 
cation. 
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Sucli was the state of the Hindoo faith or polity a 
thousand years after Christ. The fitness of the original 
system for general adoption had been materially im- 
paired by the gradual recognition of a distinction of 
race ; the Brahmins had isolated themselves from tlu? 
soldiers and the peasants, and they destroyed tludr own 
unanimity by admitting a virtual plurality of gods, and 
by gi^'ing assemblies of asc(‘tics a preinninence ()ver 
communities of pious householders. In a short time 
the gods were n^garded as rivals, and their worshippers 
as antagonists. The rude Kluitree warrior became a 
politic chief, with objects of his own, and ready to 
jirefer one hierarchy or one divinity to another; while 
the very latitude of the orthod(»x worship, led the mub 
titude to doubt th(‘ sincerity and the merits t>f a body of 
ministers who no lonoer harmonized among tli(‘ms<‘lv(‘s. 

A new people now entered the (’oiintry, and a ni»w 
element hastened the decline of corrupted llindooism. 
India had but little felt the earlier incursions of th(‘ 
Arabs duiing the first and second ceiituri(\s of the 
Hijree and when the Abhasides l^ecame (*aliphs, 
they were more anxious to consolidate their xnst enij)irt‘, 
already weakened by the separation of Spjiin, than to 
waste their means on distant eompuNts which rebidlion 
might soon dismember. The Arab, moreover, was no 
longer a single-minded enthusiastic soldier, but a selfish 
and turbulent viceroy ; tlie original impulse given by the 
prophet to his countrymen had ludiieved its limit of con- 
quest, and Maliometanism recjuired a new infusion of 
faith and hardihood to enable it to triumph over the 


readier wit than the supporters the 
bishop, and /le retorted upon bis ad- 
versaries when they ridiculed his nim- 
ble steps to avoid the beast, that afl 
was a fancy; there was no Shunkur, no 
elephant, no flight, — all was a delu- 
sion. { iJabisUirty ii. 103.) 

Maya may also In* said to be 
used in a fourth or political sense by 
the Indians, as in the Sahit or Nee- 
tee section of the “ Urth Shastr,** or 


fourth “Oopved,” which treats among 
other things of the duties of rulers, 
it is allowed as one of the modes td* 
gaining an end. But Maya, in the 
science in question, is used to signily 
rather secrecy, or strategy, or dex- 
terous diplomacy, than gross deceit ; 
for fraud and talschood are among 
the prohibited w^ays, Maya, it is saiil, 
may he employed to delude an enemy 
or to secure the obedience of subjects. 
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heathens of Delhi and tlie Christians of Constantinople. 
This awakening' s])int was acquired partly from the 
inouiUain Koords, but chiefly from tlie pastoral Toork- 
muns, who, from causes imj)erfectly understood, were 
onc(i more impelled upon the fertile and Avealthy sontli. 
During the ninth century, these warlike shepherds be- 
gan to establish themselves from the Indus to the Black 
Sea, and they oppresscnl and protected the empiie of 
Malnanet, as (ioths and Vandals and their own pro- 
genitors had before entered and defended mid absorbed 
the dominions of Augustus and Trajan. Toghrul Beg 
and Saladin are the counterparts of Stilicho and Theo- 
dorii'., and the Moollas ainl Syeds of Bagdad were as 
tinxious for the conversion of unbelievers as the bishops 
and deacons of the Greek and Latin Cdiurches. The 
migratory barbarians who fell upon Europe became 
CJiristians, and those wlio jdundered Asia adopted, with 
perhaps great(*r eas(‘ and ardor, the more congenial crt»ed 
of Islam. Their vague unstable notions yielded to the 
authority of learning and civilization, and to tluj majesty 
of one omnipotent (lod, and thus armed with religion 
as li motiv(*, and empire as an object, the Toorks pre- 
cipitati’d themselves upon India and upon the diminislied 
provitHTs of the Byzantine Ctesars. 

Mehmood crossed the Indus in the year 1001, not 
long after .Shunkur Acliarj had vainly endeavoured to 
arrest the progress of heresy, and to give limits to the 
diversity of faith which perplexed his countrymen. The 
Punjab was ])crmanently occupied, and before the 
sultanas death, Canouj and Goqjrut had been overrun. 
The Ghuznevides were expelled by the Chorees about 
1183. Bengal was coiujuered by these usurpers, and 
when the Eibek Toorks supplanted them in PiO(), Hiii- 
doostan became a separate portion of the Mahometan 
world. During the next hundred and fifty years the 
wliole of India was subdued ; a continued influx of 
Moghuls in the thirteenth, and of Afghans in the 
fifteenth century, added to their successive authority as 
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rulers, gradually changed the language and the thoughts 
of the van{|uished. The Khiljees and Togliluks and 
Lodees were too rude to be int|uisitorial bigots ; they had 
a lawful option in tribute, and taxation was more ])ro- 
fitable, if less meritorious, than conversion. Tluy 
adopted as their own the country which they had con- 
(juered. Numerous mosques attest their piety and 
munificence, and the introduction of the solar instead 
of the intractable lunar year, proves tlnnr attention to 
ordinary business and the wants of agricultiire."^ The 
Mahom(?tans became frulianized ; and, in the sixteenth 
century, the great Akber conceiv(‘d the design of esta- 
blishiiig a national governnnmt or m<>nar<hy which 
should unite the elements of the two systems : but 
])olitical ohedicmce does not always denote social amalga- 
mation, and the reaction ujxm the Moslem mind p(*rhaj)s 
increased that intolerance of Aunmgzeb which hastened 
tlie ruin of the dynasty. 

Tile infliumce of a \w\v people, who ecjualled or siir- 
jiavssed Khutrees in valour, who despised the sanctity of 
Brahmins, and w ho authoritativ(‘ly |)rocIaim(‘d the unity 
of God and his abhorrence of images, began gradually 
to ojierate on the minds of the mu]titud(‘s of India, and 
reca]l(‘d even the learned to the sinipb* tenets of the 
Veds, w'liicli SImnkur Acharj had disregarded. The 


* The sulnr, i. c, really .sidereal 
)car, called llie “ Shuboor Sun/’ or 
vulf^aily the Suor Sun/’ that is, 
tbojeiir of ( Arabic) months, was ap- 
parently introduced into the Deccan 
l)y I'ofrbink Slwib, towards the middle 
of the fourteenth centnry of Christ, or 
between UHl and ]3d4, and it is .still 
used by the Midirattas in all their 
more important documents, the dates 
being inserted in Arabic words writ- 
ten in f 1 indec ( Atahrattee) characters. 
(Compare Prinftep's Uf>eful Tahh's^ ii. 
30. who refers to a Iteport, by J/ieut. 

Jervis, on W''eights and Mea- 
sures.) 'I'he other “ Fuslee/’ or 
“ harvest ” yety.s of other parts of 
India, were not introduced until the 


reigns of Akber and Shah Johan, and 
they mostly contimic to this day to 
be used, even by tlie English, in re- 
venue accounts. Tlie commencement 
of each might, without much vio- 
lence, he adapted to the 1st July of 
any year of the (dnistian era, and the 
Mahometans and Hindoos could at 
the .same time retain, the former the 
Hijree, and the latter the Shuk 
(Saka) and Sumbnt, names of the 
months respectively. No greater de- 
gree of uniformity or simplicity is 
re(|uired, and the general predomi- 
nance of the English would render a 
measure so obviously advantageous 
of easy introduction. 
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operation was necessarily slow, for the iniposing* system 
of powers and emanations had h(‘en ada{)ted with much 
industry to the local or peculiar divinities of tribes and 
races, ainl in the lapse of ages the legislation of Munnoo 
had become closely interwovem with the thoughts and 
liahits of th(‘ people. N(U' did the proud distinctions 
of caste and tlie reverence sliown to Brahmins, fail to 
attract the notice and tlui admiration of tlie barbarous 
victors. Shekhs and Syeds had an innate holiness as- 
sign(‘d to them, and Moghuls and Puthans copi<Ml the 
exclusiveiK^ss of l{aj]M>ots. New superstition also 
emulated old credulity. “ P(‘ers’’ and “ Shuheeds, ” 
saints and martyrs, equalled Krishna and Bheiruv in 
the nnmh(*r (d‘ their miracles, and the Mahometans 
almost forgot the unity of God in the nndtitude of in- 
t<M’C(*ssors whose aid th(*v implored. Thus custom The popular 
jarred with custom, jmd opinion with opinion, and w'hile 
the f(‘w always fell back with contidtmee njxni their n^- 
velations, the Koran and Veds, the public mind became 
agitated, and found no sure resting-] dace with lirah- 
mins or Moollas, w ith Muhadeo or Mahomet.* 


* Gibbon has shown (Ifistori/. ii 
Mot). ) how the scepticism of learned 
Greeks ami Komans ]>roved favor- 
able to tlie growth of C^liristiauity, 
and a writer in tbe Quaiterly Review 
(for June, p. makes 

some just oi>scrvations on the same 
subject, 'i'he cause of the scepti- 
cism is not perhaps sulHciently attri- 
buted to tbe mixture of tbe Eastern 
and W estern superstitions, which took 
place after the eonq nests of Alexan- 
der, and during the supremacy of 
Rome. 

Similarly the intluence of Maho- 
metan learning and civilization in 
moulding the European mind, seems 
to be underrated in the picsent day, 
although Ilallam \^LUvrature of Em- 
rope, i. 90, 91. H9, 150. 157, I5ii. 
189, 190. ) admits our obligations in 
physical, and even in mental, scienre ; 
and n representative of Oxford, the 
critical yet fanciful W’illiam Gray 
{Sketch of English Prose LiferaturCf 

i> 


p. i?2. M7.), uot only admiies tbe 
fictions of the East, but confesses 
their beneficial cfVect on the Gothic 
genius. The Arabs, indeed, were 
the preservers and diHiiseiN of that 
seicnce or knowledge Ailiicli was 
brought forth in Egypt or India, 
which was reduced to older in Greece 
and Rome, and which has been so 
greatly extended in particular direc- 
tions by the moderns of the West. 
The preeminence of the Mahometan 
over the Christian mind, was long 
conspicuous in the metaphysics of the 
schoolmen, and it is still apparent in 
the administuitive system of Spain, 
ill the common terms of astronomical 
and medicinal science, and in the 
popular songs of feudal Europe, 
which ever refer to the Arabian pro- 
phet and to Turks and Saracens, or 
expatiate on the actions of the Cid, a 
Christian hero with a Mussulman 
title. 

AVhewell {ITistorg of Imluctive 
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.and intro- 
duces hero 
worship ; 

but main- 
tains the 
equality of 
true be- 
lievoi’s be- 
fore God. 


The first result of the conflict was the institution, 
about the end of tlie fourteenth century, of a compre- 
hensive sect by Ramaiiund of Benares, a follower of the 
tenets of Rarnaiiooj. Unity of faith or of worship liad 
already been destroyed, and tlie conquest of the country 
by foreio^ners diminisluMl unity of action amoiif^ the 
ministers of religion. Learning laid likewise de(?lined, 
and poetic fancy and family tradition were allowed to 
modify the ancient legends of the “ Poorans or chro- 
nicles, and to usurp the authority of tlie Veds.’^ The 
heroic Rama was made the object of devotion to this 
new sect of tin? middle (Janges, and as the doctrine of 
tlie innate sujieriority of Brahmins and Khutrees had 
been rudely shaken by the Mahometan ascendancy, Ihi- 
manund st‘iz(?d ujion the klati of man’s e(|uality before 
God. He instituted no nice distinctive observances, he 
admitted all classes of people as his disciples, and he 
declared that the true votary was raised above mere 
social forms, and became free or liberated.t During 


Si'U'tiecSf i. ii7G. )♦ in cicnioti- 
stratiiig (hat the Arabs did very little, 
if aught, to advance exact science, 
physical or meta]jl»ysical, and in 
likening them to the servant viho 
h.id the talent but put it not to use, 
might yet have excused them on the 
plea I hat the genius of the people 
was directed to the ))ropagatiot) of re- 
ligious truth — ti» subjecting the Kvil 
Principle to the Gooil in Pgrsia, to 
restoring Monotheism in India, and 
to the subversion of gross iilolatry in 
regions of Africa still untrodden by 
JCuropeans. 

* Modern criticism is not disposed 
to allow an ancient date to the Poo- 
rans, and dotibtless the interpola- 
tions are both numerous and recent, 
just as the ordinary copies of the 
rhapsodies of the Rajpoot Bhat, or 
Bard, Chund, contain allusions to dy- 
nasties and events subsequent to Pir- 
thee Raj and Meiunood. The diffi- 
culty lies in separating the old from 
the new, and perhaps also objectors 
have too much lost sight of the cir- 


cumstance that the criticized atul 
less corrupted Ramayoon and Mii- 
habharut are only the chief of the 
Poorans. They seem needlessly in- 
clined to reject entirely tlie authority 
or authentieity of the ('onventionul 
Eighteen (’’hionicles, merely because 
eulogiunis on modern families have 
been introduced by successive flat- 
terers. Nevertheless the Poorans 
must rather be held to illustrate 
inodes of thought, than to describe 
historical events with accuracy. 

f Compare Dabhtdn^ ii. 179. and 
Wilson, A». livi.f xvi. 3G. ^. c. Pio- 
fessor Wilson r(Mnark.s (idem. p. 44., 
and also xvii. 18,'1. ), that the sects of 
Shunkur Acharj and Ramanooj in- 
cluded Brahmins only, and indeed 
chiefly men of learning of that race, 
'rile followers of llamanund, or the 
Vaishnuvecs, were long violently op- 
)iosed to the Saivic denominations ; 
so iriiK'h so, according to tradition, 
that they would not, on any account, 
cross the Nerbudda river, which is 
held to be peculiarly sacred to Mu- 
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the same century the learned enthusiast Gorukhnath Corukh- 

gave po])ularity, es])eeially in tlie Punjab, to the doe- 

trine of the “Yog,” which belonged more properly as Rectinth« 

a theory or practice to the Boodliist faith, but which 

was ecjually adoptial as a pliilosophic dogrufi by the fol- 

low(U's of Vyasa and of »Shakya. It was, however, held, 

that in this “ Kulyoog,” or iron age, fallen man was and maiji. 

unecpial to so grc^at a p(»nance, or to the attaiiiment of 

complete beatitude; Imt (jorukh taught that intense effVctof 

iiKuitiil abstraction would etlierialise the body of the 

. • penance ; 

most lowly, iind gradually unite his spirit with the all- 
])ervading soul of the world. He chose Siva as the but causes 
deity who would thus bless the austtn'e p(‘rs(*veran<‘e of 
his votaries of whatever caste ; and, not content with the adopting 
ordinary frontal marks of sects and persuasions, he dis- 
tiiiguished his disciples by boring their ears, whence God. 
th(‘y are familiarly knoM ii as the “ Kanphutta/’ or ear» 
torn Joghees.* 


hadeo or Mulics, but would rather, in 
pcifbrinitjg a journey go round by 
its sources. 

Among llie people of Central In- 
dia there is .'i general persuasion that 
the Nerhudda will one day take the 
place of the Ganges as the most holy 
of streams ; hut the origin of the feel- 
ing is not clear, as neither is the fact 
of the consecration of the river to 
Siva. At Muheswnr, ind ed, there 
is a whirlpool, which, by rounding 
and polishing fallen stones, rudely 
sha})es them iT>t(» resemblances of a 
I/ingam, and which arc as fertile a 
source of profit to the resident 
priests, as are the Vaishiuivec fossil 
ammonites of a jiarticular part of 
the Hinialajas. The lahois of tlie 
whirlpool likewise diffuse a sancti- 
tude over all the stones of the rocky 
channel, as expressed In the vernacu- 
lar sentence, “ Uehwa ke kunknr sub 
Sunkitr suman,” i. e. each stone of 
the Nerbudd ( Rehwa) is divine, or 
equal to Siva. 

iVJuheswtir was the seat of Suhesr 
R’how, or of the hundred-handed 
Khutrcc king, who was slain by 

l> 


Purs Ram, of the not very far di‘>tant 
town of Niinawur opposite Hindia; 
a probable oceiinence, which was 
soon made the type, or the cause, of 
the destruction of the ancient warrior 
race by the Urahmins. 

• Compare Wilson ius., xvii. 

1 8:5. Sec . ) and the Dnhistdn ( 7V<>- 
yera Translation, i. 123. &c.). Jn 
the latter, Alohsim Fanee shows some 
points of conformity between the 
Jogheesand tlie Mahometans. With 
regard to Yog, in a scientific ])oint of 
view, it may he observed that it cor- 
responds with the state of abstraction 
or self-conscionsness which raised the 
soul above mortality or chance, and 
enabled it to apprehend the “ true,” 
and to grasp Plato’s ** idea,” or archi- 
cal form of the world, and that nei their 
liuUans nor Greeks considered man 
capable, in his present imperfect con- 
dition, of attaining to such a degree 
of “ union with God,’* or “ know- 
ledge of the true.” (Compare Ritter, 
Ancient Philosophy^ Morrison's Trans- 
latioHy ii, 207. 334 — 336., and 
Wilson, As, Rctf.jxvii. 185.) Were 
it necessary to pursue the correspon- 
3 
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A ste|) was thus made, and faith and abandonment 
of the pleasures of life were lield to abrogate the dis- 
tinetions oIl raee which hatl taken so firm a hold on the 
pride and vanity of the rich and powerful. In the next 
generation, or about the year I f. 50, the mysterious 
weaver Kubeer, a disciple of Ramanund, assailed at 
once the worship of idols, tlie authority of the Koran 
and Shasters, and tin* exclusive use of a learned lan- 
guage. He addressed Mahometans as well as Hindoos, 
he urged theiii to call upon him, the invisilde Kubeer, 
and to strive continually after inward jnirity. He per- 
sonified creation or the worl<l as “ Maya,” or as woman, 
prolific of deceit and illusion, and thus denounced man’s 
weakness or his jironeness to evil. Practically, Kub(*er 
admitted outward conformity, and leant towards Rama 
or Vishnoo as the most peidect tyjie of God. lake his 
predecessors he erringly gave shape and attributes to 
the divinity, and he further limited the application of 
his doctrines of reform, by declaring retirement from 
the world to be desirable, and the “ vSadb,” or pure or 
perfect man, the passive or iiiofiensive votary, to be the 
living resemblance of the Almighty. The views, how- 
ever, of Kubeer are not very distinctly laid down or 
clearly understood ; but the latitu(b‘ of usage which lie 
sanctioned, and his employment of a sjioken dialect, 
hav’^e rendened his writings extensively popular among 
the lower orders of India.'* 

donee further, it would be found that 
Plato’s whole system is almost iden- 
tical, in its rndimental characteristics, 
with the schemes of Koopcl and Put- 
tunjul jointly; thus, Ood niid mat- 
ter are in both eternal; Muhut, or 
intelligence, or the informing spirit 
of the world, is the same with nous or 
iof/nst and so on. 

* Compare the Dahutan, ii. 184. 

&c,, Wilson, As. Ites.^ xvi. .58., and 
Hard's Hindoos^ iii. 4(Xi. Kubeer is 
an Arabic word, meaning the greatest, 
and Profes'^or Wilson doubts whether 
any such person ever existed, and con- 


siders the Kubeer of Mohsun IVmec 
to he the personilication of an idea, or 
that the title was assumed by a Hin- 
doo freethinker as a disguise. The 
name, however, although significant, 
is now at least not uitcoinmon, and 
perliaps the ordinary story that Ku- 
bcer was a foundling, reared by a 
weaver, and subsequently admitted 
as a disciple liy Ramanund, is suffi- 
ciently probable to justify his iden- 
tity. His body is stated to Itavc 
been claimed both by the Hindoos 
and Maliomctans, and Mohsun Kai»ce 
observes that many Mahometans be- 
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In the begiimiiij:;* of tlie sixteenth century the reforms chtUnn 
of Kaniaimnd were introduced into Bengal by (Jheitun, 
a Brahmin of Nuddeea. He converted some Ma- reform in 
hometaiis, and admitted all classes as members of liis 
sect. He insisted uj3on ‘‘ Bhuktee,” or faith, as chasten- a.d. 
ing- the most impun^; he allowed marriage and secular 
occupations; but his followers abused the usual injunc- of faith, 
tiou of reverence for the teacher, and some of th(*m held ana admits 
that tlu^ (iooroo was to be invoketl before God.* About 
the same period Yuli ubh Swamee, a Braflimin of Telin- vunuhii 
gana, gave a further impulse to the reformation in pro- extends the 

^ *1^1 i. i*i formation 

gress, and lie tauglit that married tt^achers were not the 
only admissible as tlirectors of the conscieinv, but that south, 
the householder was to be preferred, and that the world and further 
\A as to be (‘iijoyed by htdli master and disciple. This hi^'^ounto- 
priuciple was readily adojited by the peaceful im^rcantile bacy, X)ut 
classes, and “ Gosayens,’' as the conductors of family 
worshij), have acipiired a commanding influence over 
the industiious Quietists of the country ; but they have 
at the same time added to the diversity of the prevailing 
idolatry by giving jiroeminence to Bala (Joptd, the infant 
Krishna, as the very (iod of the l-niverse.t 

Thus, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Hryarim- 
Hindoo mind was no longer stagnant or retr<»gressive ; ‘ 
it had been loaveiuMl with xMahometanism, and changed 
and (piickened for a new development. Bamanund and 
Gorukh had preached r(*ligious equality, and Gheitun 


came ByrAi^hees, i. e. ascelies of the 
moiiern Vai.shmivee sect,of which the 
followers of Jifimanuiul and Kubeer 
form the principal suhdixisions. {^Da- 
fc/Vd/t, ii. 1 Dd.) As a further instance 
of the fusiott of feehnji^ then, and now, 
going forward, the reply of the JJin- 
(Joo deist, Akamnath, to the keepers 
of the Kaaba at IMecca, may be 
quoted, lie first scandalised them 
by asking where was the master of 
the house ; and he then inquired 
why the idols had been thrown out. 
He was told that the works of men 
were not. to be worshipped ; where- 
upon he inquired whether the temi)!e 

D 


itself was not i eared with hands, and 
therefore undeserving of respect. 
(^Dahisnhi, ii, 117.) 

* For an account of ('heitun and 
liis followers, compare Wilson, Asi- 
atic IlcscurcheSy x\i. 109. Scv.^ and 
IVarU on the IJuuhws, iii. 4(i7. «}^c ; 
and for some apposite remarks on 
llliuktee or faith, see ilson. An. 
Ilcs.y xvii. 

•j* See ^^'ilson, Asiatic RvsmrcheSy 
xvi. 85. &c ; and for an account of 
th<‘ correspt»ndiug Vaishnuvee sect of 
Madhuv, which has, however, a lean- 
ing to Sai\isiu, see also Wilson, An* 
lies,, xvi. 100. 

4 
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liad repeated that faith levelled caste. Kuheer luid 
deiuaiiiced iinaf>'e8, and appealed to tlie people in their 
own touifue, ainl Wdlubh had taught that elfectual de- 
votion was compatible with the ordinary duties of the 
world. But these good and able men appear to have 
been so impressed with nothingness of this life, that 
they deemed the amelioration of maifs social condition 
as unworthy of a thought. They aimed chiefly at 
emanci])ation from priestcraft, or from the grossness of 
idolatry and polytheism. They formed jiious associa- 
tions of contented (^uietists, or they gave themselves uj) 
to the contemplation of futurity in the hojie of ap- 
proaching bliss, rather than called upon their f(‘llow 
creatures to throw aside every so(aal as w(‘lf as re- 
ligious tramuu*!, and to arise a new jieople freed from 
the debasing corruption of ages. They perfected forms 
of dissent rather than planted the germs of nations, and 
their srrfs remain to this day as they left them. It was 
reserved for Kantik to perceive the true jirinciples of 
reform, and to lav those broad foundations which 
enabled his successor iworittd to fire the minds of his 
countrymen with a new nationality, and to give prac- 
tical eifect to the doctrine that the lowest is eijual with 
the highest, in race as in creed, in political rights as in 
religious hopes. 

Nanuk was horn in the year 1 Kif), in the mughhoiir- 
hood of Lahore.* His fatlnw, Kaloo, was a Hindoo of 


♦ Nanuk is generally said to have 
been born in Tulwundee, a village on 
the Uavee above l--ahore, wliicli was 
held by one Raee Ubooa, of the 
lihuttce tribe. (Compare Malcolm, 
Sketch of the Sikha, p. 78., and Forster, 
Tmvd&i i. 292-3.) But one manu- 
script account states that, although 
the father of Nanuk wasof Tulwnn- 
dec, tlic teacher himself was born in 
Kanakatch, about fifteen miles south- 
erly from l/ahore, in the bouse of his 
mother’s parents. It is indeed not 
uncommon in the Punjab for women 
to choose their own parents’ lumie as 


the place of their confinement, espe- 
cially of their first child, and the chil- 
dren thus born are frequently called 
Nanuk (or Nanukee, in the femi- 
nine), fiom Nankiihi one’s mother’s 
parents. Nanuk is thus a name of 
usual occurrence, both among Hin- 
doos and Maliometans, of the poor or 
iudustrious classes. TIu* accounts 
agree as to tlie year of Nanuk’s birth, 
but didcr, while they adect precision, 
with regard to the day of the montft, 
on which he was born. Thus one 
narrative gives the 13th, and another 
the 18th, of the month Kartik, of the 
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tlu; Behdee subdivision of the once warlike Kliutrees, J509”" 
and was, perhaps, like most of Ins race, a petty trader ‘ , 
in his native village.* Nanuk appears to liave been 
naturally of a pious disposition and of a reflecting mind, 
and tliere is reason to believe that iii his youth he made 
himself familiar with the pojnilar creeds botli of the 
Mahom(‘tans and Hindoos, and that he gained a general 
knowledge of the Koran and of the Brahniinical Shas- 
ters. *)* His good sense and fervid temper left him 
disjdeased with the corru))tions of the vulgar faitli, and 
dissatisfied with the indifi‘eren(*e of the learned, or with 
the refuge which they sought in the specious abstrac- 
tions of ])hilosoj)hy ; nor is it improbable that the 
homilies of Kubeer and (rorukh had fallen uj)on his 
suscej)tlhle mind w ith a ]>ow'erful and enduring effect, t 
In a moment of enthusiasm the ardent iinpiirer ahan- The mental 
doned his home, and strove to attain w isdom by penitent K^nukr 
meditation, by study, and by an enlarged intercourse 
with mankind. § He travelled, perhajis, b(‘yond the 


year l5iiG of Vikrumajeet, which cor- 
responds witli the hitter end of 
of (’lirisl. 

♦ In the Seir ool Mutakhcreeu 
(Bri(/(/s* Translation^ i. 110.) it is 
stated lliat Nunuk’s father was a 
grain merchant, and in the Dabistan 
(ii. tliat Nanuk himself was a 

grain factor. The Sikli accounts arc 
mostly silent about the occupation of 
the father, but they represent the 
sister of T\7inuk to have been mar- 
ried to a corn factor, and state that he 
was himself placed with his brother- 
in-law to learn, or to give aid, in car- 
rying on the business. 

f A manuscript compilation in 
Persian mentions that Namik’s first 
teacher was a Mahometan. The Seir 
ool Mutakhercen (i. 110*) states that 
Nanuk was carefully educated by one 
Syed lltissun, a neighbour of bis 
father’s, who conceiveil a regard for 
him, and who was wealthy but cbihl- 
less. Nanuk is further said, in the 
same book, to have studied the most 
approved writings of the Mahome- 


tans. According to Malcolm ( Sfatch^ 
p. 1-1.), Nanuk is leported, by the 
Mahometans to have learnt all eartlily 
seieiiees from KlCuzer, i, c. the pro- 
pliet Elias. 'I'he ordinary Maho- 
metan accounts aEo represent Nainik, 
wlien a child, to have astonished his 
teacher, by asking him the hidden 
import of tlie first letter of the alpha- 
bet, which IS almost a straight stroke 
in Persian and Arabic, and which is 
held even vulgarly to denote the 
unity of God. The reader will re- 
incmher that the ajiocryphal gospels 
state how Christ, before he was twelve 
years old, perplexed bis instructors, 
and explained to them the mystical 
significance of the alphabetical cha- 
racters. (Strauss, Life of Jesus/u 272.) 

I Extracts or selections from the 
writings of Kubeer, appear in the 
Adee Grunt’li, and Kubeer is often, 
and Gorukh sometimes, quoted or 
referred to, 

§ A chance meeting with some 
Eukeers (Malcolm, Sketch, p. 8. 
115.) and the more methodical in- 
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M 69 — limits of India, he ]>rayed in solitude, he reflected on 
^ ^ V^eds and on the mission of Mahomet, and he 

(juestioned with equal anxiety the learned ])riest and the 
simple devotee about the will of God and the path to 
happiness.* Plato and liacon, Des (Wtes and Alf>ha- 
zali, examined the current philosophic systems of the 
world, without findinjr a sure basis of truth for the 
operations of the intellect ; and, similarly, the heart (»f 
the j)ious Niumk soiijj^ht hopelessly for a resting^ place 
amid the conflicting creeds ami practices of men. All 
was error, he said ; he had read Korans and Poorans, 
hut God he had nowhere found.t lie n^tiirned to his 


stnictions of a Dorvish (Dahishiny ii. 
2^17.), are each leferred to as having 
subdued the mind of Nanuk. or as 
having given him the impulse vvhicli 
determined the future course of his 
life. In IMaleolm may be seen those 
stories wliieh plea^e the multitude, to 
the efllet that although Nanuk, vv'hen 
the spirit of God was upon him, be- 
stowed all the grain in his bi other-in- 
law’s stores in chant v, they w^ere 
nevertheless always found replenished; 
or- that Dowlut Kh.ni Lodee, the cm- 
jiloyer of Namik’s brother-in-law, 
although awaie that mm h had really 
been given away, nevei tbeless found 
everv thing correct on balancing the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure. 

'J’he Sikh accounts rciireseiit Na- 
nuk to have met the Emperor lkd)er, 
and to have greatly edified the adven- 
turous sovereign by his demeanour 
and conversation, while be perplexed 
him hj saying that both were kings, 
and were about to found dynasties of 
ten. J have tiaeed but two allusions 
to Haber by name, and one by oln ious 
inference, in the Adee Grunt’h, viz. 
in the Assa Uag and Teilung por* 
tions, and these hear reference simply 
to the destruction of a village, and to 
his incursions a.sa conqueror. Mob- 
sun Fanee {DahisUhi^ ii. 249.) pre- 
serves an idle report that Nanuk, 
being dissatisfied with the Afghans, 
called the Moghuls into India. 

^ Nanuk is geneially said to have 
travelled over the whole of India, to 


have gone through Hersia, and to have 
visited IVIecea (eompare Malcolm, 
SUlchy p. 1(>, ami F(»rster, Trawls^ u 
2it5-0. ) ; but the number oCyears lie 
eirifiloyed in wandering, and flie date 
of bis fm.d retain to bis native pro- 
vince, are alike uncertain. lie had 
several companions, among whom 
Merdiina, the rubabee or barjier 
(or r.ither a ebannter, and plaver 
u])on a stringed instrument like a 
guitar), Leliiwi, « lio vvas his succes- 
sor, Hala, a Sindhoo Jut, and Ram 
Das, stvled Hoodha or the Ancient, 
are the most fieipiently referred to. 
In pictorial representaiions Merdana 
always accompauies Nanuk. When 
at J\Iecea, a story i« related that 
Nrinuk was found sleeping witii his 
feet towarils the temple, that he was 
angri’v asked how he dared to disho- 
nour the house of the Lord, and that 
he letilied, Could he turn his feet 
vvheie the house of God was not? 
(jVIaleohn, Shetvhof tha Sikhsy p, 159.) 
Nanuk aclojited, sometimes at least, 
the garb of a IMahometan Dervish, 
and at Mooltan he visited an assem- 
bly of Mussulman devotees, saying ho 
was but as the stream of the Ganges 
entering the ocean of holiness. (Com- 
pare Malcolm, S/jctchy p. 21. and the 
Seir m)i Mufdkherevny i. ;>1 1.) 

f There is cm rent a verse imputed 
to Nanuk, to the effect tliat — 

** Several scriptures and books bad lie 
rend, 

ibit one (God) he had not found ; 
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native land, he tlirew aside the liahit of an asc(‘ti(’, lie i4(>9— 
becauie ag*Jiiii the father of his family, and he ))assed 
th(j rcunainder of his lonw* life in eallino' upon men to i^^^eonics 
worship tile One Invisihle God, to live virtuously, and a teucher. 
to he tolerant of the failings of others. The mild de- 
meanor, the earn(‘st j>iety, and persuasive ehupieiu'e of 
, Nanuk, are ever the themes of jiraise, and he died at nies agtd 
the age of seventy, leaving behind him many zealous 
and admiring disciples.* 

Nanuk eomhined the excellencies of preceding re- The exeei- 
formers, ami he avoiiknl th<‘ mon* grave errors into 
which they had fall(*n. Inst(‘ad of the (‘ircumscril>ed doctrine, 
divinity, the anthropomorphous (iod of Ramanund and 
Rnheer, h(‘ loftily invokes tlu' Lord as the one, the 
sol(‘, tlie timeless IxMiig ; the creator, the self-existent, 
tile incompr(‘hensi))le, and tlu^ c‘verlasting. Ibi likens The «od- 
the Deity to Trutli, which was before the world began, 
wliiciris, jind which shall endun^ for ever, as tlu^ ulti- 
mate idea or cause of all W(‘ know or hehohkt He 


Sc^i‘l^ll Korans and noorans hud he 
rc:i<l, 

lint faith tic ci-uld not put in any.” 

'J'he AdeeGnint’h aboinnK with pa‘.- 
saj 2 ;es of a similar teiuir, ,ind in (iit* 
snpplemenijil portion, calletl the Rut- 
tun JMal<i, iSaiiuk. says, “ Man may 
read \'cds and Korans, and reach to 
a temporary bliss, but without God 
salvation is unattainable.” 

* Hie accounts mostly afrieeasto 
the date of Nairn k’s deatli, ami they 
place it in 15p() of Vekrumajcet, or 
1 53f) of (Christ. A Goonnuokliee ab- 
stract states precisely, that tie was a 
teacher for seven years, five months, 
and seven days, and that he died on 
the loth of the Hindoo month Asowj. 
Forster ( VVniWs, i. ‘2‘).5. ) represents 
that he travelled for fifteen years. 
Nanuk died at Kurtarpoor, on the 
Uavee, about foity miles aliove Jai- 
bore, whore there is a place of wor- 
ship sacred to him. lie left two 
sons, Sreechund, an ascetic, whose 
name lives as the founder of the Hin- 
doo sect of Oodassces, and I^utehmce 


Das, who devoUsI himself to pleasure, 
ami of whom nothin/; paiticiilar is 
known. 'i’he N.mnkpotias, or tR*- 
scendantsof Nanuk, eal eil also Sdiib- 
zadas, or sons (»f the master, aie every 
where revereneel amonj; Sikhs, and 
if tiadeis, some pi iv ilexes are eott- 
eeded to them by the elnofs of their 
country. Molisun Fanee observes 
{ tliat the re]>resen- 
tatives of Nanuk were known as 
Kuitaiees, ineanim;, perhaps, lather 
tliul they were held to be holy or de- 
voted t(» the service of God, than that 
they were simj»ly residents of Kur- 
tarpoor. 

■j See the A(hr Gnmt'h, in, for in- 
stance, the poition called Gvivn'c 
Ruy^ and the prefatory .///p, or ptayer 
of admonition and remembrance, 
(’omp.ire also Wilkins, AisUxtic lie- 
senn'ha, i, X'C. 

“ Akalpoorlk,”or the Timeless Rc- 
iiifc, is the ordinary Sikh appellation 
of (Jod, corresponding; idiomatically 
with llie Almighty,” in En|;iish. 
Yet Goviud, in the Second Grunt’h 
(Hii/.ara Sbubd portion), apostro- 
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atldrossos e<[iial]y tlio Moolla aiul the Pundit, the Der- 
visli and th(‘ Soon y assets and tells them to remember 
that Lord of Lords wlio had seen come and go number- 
less Mahomets, and Vlshnoos, and Sivas.**^ He tells 
them that virtues and charitit's, heroic acts and f 2 ^ath(*red 
wisdom, are nouj^lit of themselves, that the only know- 
ledjfe which availeth is the knowlediife of (lodt; and 
then, as if to rebuke those vain men who saw eternal 
life ill their own act of faith, he declar(‘s that they 
only can find tlie Lord on whom the Lord looks witli 
favor, i Vet the extension of ^race is linked with the 
exercise^ of our will and the lanielicent use of our 
faculties, (iod, said Nanuk, phurs salvation in o'ood 
works and upiM^iitness of conduct : the l^ord will ask 
of man, ‘‘ What has he done : ” ^ — and the teacluT 
fiirllier required timely repentance of men, savino-, “ If 
not until tlie day of reckoning the sininn* abaseth him- 
si*lf, punishment shall overtake him.” 1| 


phiscs Time* itself as tlio only true 
Gotl, for (Joel was the iirst and the 
last, tlie being without end, &.c. 

^ Mdton assigns to time a casual or 
limited use onlv, and Shakspeaie 
makes it finite ; — 

** For time, though in eternity applied 

1 o motion, measures all things dur 
able 

Ily present, past, and future.** 

Paradhf J.ost^ v 
** Ilut thought’s the slave of life, and 
life, time’s fool ; 

And time, that 'takes survey of all 
the world, 

Must have a stop.” 

Henry If'. Part First, v. 4. 

Three of the modern philosophis- 
ing schools of India, viz, a division of 
the Sankbyas, the Pauraniks, and the 
Saivas, make Kal, or time, one of 
the twenty-seven, or thirty, or thirty- 
six component essences or phenomena 
of the universe of matter ami mind, 
and thus give it distinct functions, or 
a separate existence. 

* A passage of Nanuk’s in the 
supplement to the Adee GrunCh, 


after saying tliat there have been 
multitudes of prophets, tiMclicrs, and 
holy men, concludes thus . — 

‘‘ The Lord of Lords is the One (rod, 
the Almighty God himself; 

Oh Nanuk ! his qualitus aie be- 
yond comprehension ” 

f See tlie Arlrr towaids 

the end of the portion called Assa. 

( See the G’/t/atVi, end of the 
Aaui Rag, and in the .supplementary 
portion called the liuttun Main, 

^ Tl»c* Adee (Jrunfh, Vurbhdfi'e 
Ituginee. Compare Malcolm {Sketchy 
p. 161.) and Wilkins {As, Res.y i, 
289. ). 

II Sec the K’nsseevt Hanuh, or ad- 
monition of Nanuk to Karon, a fithu- 
lous monarcli, which, however, is not 
admitted into the (Jrunt’h, perhaps 
because its personal or particular ap- 
plication is not in keeping with the 
ah.stract and general nature of that 
book. Neither, indeed, is it certainly 
known to be Nanuk’s compo.sition, 
although it embodies many of his no- 
tions. 
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Nanuk ado{)ted the pliilosojdiical system of his coun- 
trymen, and regard(?d bliss as tlie dwelling of the soul 
with (iod after its punitory transmigrations should have 
ceased. Life, he says, is as the sltadow of tlie passing 
bird, but tlie soul of man is, as the potter^s wheel, ever 
circling on its pivot.* lie makes the same uses of the 
current language or notions of the time on other 
subjects, and thus says, he who remains bright amid 
darkness (Unjun), unmoved amid deceit (Maya), that 
is, ])erfect amid temptation, sliould attain happiness, t 
But it would be idle to su[)pose tluit he speculated upon 
being, or upon the material world, after the manner of 
Plato or Vyasat; and it would be unreasonable to 


i4r>9— 

1629. 

Nanuk 
adopts the 
Brahmini- 
cal philo- 
sophy ; but 
in a popular 
sense, or by 
way of illus- 
tration 
only. 


* Jtice Grunfh^ end of the Ansa 

f Atice (rn(nt7t, in the Sohec and 
liamhuUvf portions. 

t l*rofessor Wilson (As, 7?r.v,, xvli. 

, and continuation of MUl's IJintory 
of IndiOi vii. 101, 102), would aj)pear 
to thijik slipjhtingly of the doctrines 
of Nanuk, as being mere metaphysical 
notions fminded oti the abstractions of 
Soafeeism and th(‘ Vedant philosoj>hy; 
hut it is difticult for any one to write 
about tlie omnipotence of God and 
tlie hopes of man, without laying 
himself open to a charge of belong- 
ing to one speculative school or 
another. IMilton, the poet and states- 
man, indeed, may have had a parti- 
cular leaning, when he thought of 
“body woiking up to spirit ” ( i^ora- 
(lisc Lostf V. ) ; but is 8t. P.iul, the 
refoimer and enthusiast, to be ctm- 
temned, or is he to be misunderstood 
when he says, “It is sown a natural 
body and is raised a spiritual body?’* 
(I Corinthians, xv. 44.) Similarly 
such expressions us ** Hoth not the 
Lord fill heaven and earth ” (Jere- 
miah, xxiii. 24.), “ God, in whom w'c 
live and move and have our being ” 
(Acts, xvii. 28.) ; and “ Of him, and 
to him, and through him are all 
things” (Homans, xi. 36.), might be 
used to declare the prophet and the 
apo.stlc to the rantheists or Mate- 
rialists; but it nevertheless seems 
plain that Jeremiah and Paul, and 


likewise Nanuk, had anotlier object in 
\itwv than schol.'istie dogmatism, and 
that tliey simply desired to iiij])rcss 
mankind wdth exalted notions of the 
greatness and goodness of God, by a 
vague emjilojmcnt of general iaU' 
guage which they knew would never 
mislead the multitude. 

Piofcssor Wilson {As. lies.t xvii. 
233 237, 238.) and ^Nlohsim Fiinec 
{Dahisfdtiy ii. 2G9, 270. 28.'>.286’.) may 
he compared togetlier, anti the Seir 
ool Mutakhcreen (i. 110) may be 
compared with both, with reference 
to the contradictory views taken of 
the similarity or diflerence respec- 
tively between Sikhism and Brah- 
minisni. Each is right, the one wdtli 
regal d to the imjierfect faith or the 
corrupt practices, especially of the 
Sikhs iti tlie Gangetie provinces, 
and the oiluT wi^i regard to the 
admitted doctrines of Nanuk, as they 
will always he explained by any 
ipialified person. 

It is to be remembered that the 
Sikhs regard the mission of Nanuk 
anil Govind as tlie consummation of 
other dispensations including that of 
Mahomet; and their talk, therefore, 
of Brumha and Vishnoo, and various 
heavenly [lowers, is no more unrea- 
sonable tlian the deference of Chris- 
tians to IMoses and Abraham, and to 
the archangels Michael and Gabriel. 
Such allusions are perhaps, indeed, 
more excusable in the Sikhs, than 
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1469— 

1529. 


IsrAnuk ad- 
mits the 
mission of 
IMahomet 
as well as 
the Hindoo 
incarna- 
tions. 


eolideiiui liiiii because he preferred tlie doctrine of a suc- 
cession of liubilinients, and the possible purification of the 
most sinful soul, to the resurrection of tlie same body, 
and the jiains of everlasting tire,* Nanuk also referred 
to the Arabian jirophet, and to the Hindoo incarnations, 
not as impostors and tlie ditfusers of evil, but as having 
truly been sent by (iod to instruct mankind, an<l he 
lamented that sin should nevertheless prevt'dl. lie as- 
serted no special divinity, although he may possibly 
liave considered himself, as he came to be considined 
by otlau's, the successor of these inspired tiMchers of 
his belief, sent to reclaim fallen mortals of all cicimIs 
and countries within the limits of his knowledge. He 
rendered his mission ajiplicable to all times and places, 
yet he declared liirnself to be but the slave, the humble 
messenger of the Almighty, making use of universal 
truth as his sole instrument. t lie did not claim for 


“ the sitip’iihir polythoisin ” of our 
mediaeval divines, which they “ grafied 
on the lanjTua^e rather (iinleed) than 
the principles of Cliristianity.” — Hal- 
1am, Mii/Jle A<fes, iii. JM6. 

For an in-^tanee of the moral ap- 
plication which Numik was wont to 
give to mythological stones, see 
Ward on the JIthdoos (iii. 4G.}. ). 
Njimik, indeed, refers continual iy to 
Ilituloo notions, hut he was not 
therefore an idolater, and it sliould 
further be borne in mind that, as St. 
John could draw illustrations from 
Greek pliilosophy, so could St. Paul 
make an advanUgeoiis use of the 
(ireek poets, as was long ago ob- 
served U])on in a riglit spirit by 5Iil. 
ton (Speech for the Liberty of unli- 
censed Printing). In the early ages 
of Christianity, moreover, the sibyl- 
line leaves were referred to as fore- 
telling tlie mission of Jesus ; hut 
although the spiiriousuess of the pas- 
sages is now admitted, the fatlicrs 
are not accused of polytheism, or of 
holding Amalthea, the nurse of Jti- 
}>iter, to he a real type of the Virgin 
Mary ! 

* 'Che usual objection of the Ma- 
liometans to the Hindoo doctrine of 


transmigration, is, that the wicked 
stml of tins pH’sent world lias no re- 
memhianee of its past condition and 
bygone jninisliments, and does not, 
therefore, bring with it any iulierent 
incentive to holiness. Tlu* Maho- 
metans, Iniwever, do not show that a 
knowledge of the sin of Adam, and 
CMnujncvf corruption of his posterity, 
is instinetive to a follower of ( hrist 
or to a diseijile (d* their own projihet ; 
and, inetaphysic.ally, an impaitial 
thinker will perliajis prefer the llrah- 
min docliine of a soul tinaliy sepa- 
rated from the changeable matter of 
our .senses, to the Egyptian sclieme 
of the resurrection of the corruptible 
body, — a notion which seems to have 
iinpiessed itself on the Israelites not- 
withstanding the silence of Moses, 
and which resisted for centuiies the 
action of other systems, and which 
was at length revived with increased 
force in connection with the popular 
belief in miracles. See also note, 
p. 2,'). mil^. 

f The whole scope of Nunuk’a 
teaching is that God is all in all, and 
that purity of mind is the first of 
objects. He urges all men to prac- 
tise devotion, and he refers to past 
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Ills writinj^s, replete as they were with wisdom anddevo- ugo— - 

tion tlie merit of a direct transcription of the words 

of (rod ; nor did he say that his own preaching re(}uired 

or would he sanctioncMl by niiracles.t Mght with no miraculous 

weapon,” said he, save the word of (lod ; a holy 

teacher liath no means save the purity of his doctrine.” t 

lie taught that asceticism or ahandonment of the world Discoura/?es 

was uniKicessary, the pious luTinit and the devout 

househ(»lder being ecpial in the eyes of the Almighty ; 

hut he did not, like his cont<‘mporary Vulluhh, express 

any invidious jireference for married teaidiers, although 

his own examjile showed that he considtaed every oiui 

should fulfil the functi(»ns of his nature.^ In treating 

tile two |)romiiient external observances of Hindoos and 

Mahometans, veneration for the cow and abhorrence of 

the iiog, he was etpially wise Jind conciliatory, yielding Comiiia- 

perhajis sonu*thing to th(‘ prejudices of his education as tv^gou Ma- 

vvell as to the n'entleness of his disiiositiou. The homctan;, 
*1 i* ' 99 ’ 1 1 r 1 1 1 and llui** 

rights oi strangers, said he, “ are tlu‘ one tlie ox, and 
tlie other the swine, but ‘ Peers’ and ‘ (iooroos’ will 
praise those who partake not of tliat which hath enjoved 
life.” 1! 


proplicts an<l dispcns.itions as being 
now ot’ no .nail, but lu* lunvlicrc at- 
tributes to IiiiU'scir any suptM'ionty 
over otluTs. IIo was a in.ui among 
men, calling upon bis fellow creatures 
to live a holy life. (('ompare the 
J')idHst(hi^ ii. ‘JdO, ; and see 

Wilson, xvii. iid K, for the 

expression “ Nannk thy slave is a free- 
will olVering unto iliee.”) 

* The Mahometan writers are loud 
in tlieir praises of Nanuk’s writings. 
(Coinjiare tlie Scir ool Mutuhliereen^ 
i. 110, 111., and the Dahistdn^ ii. 
iiol, 

With these sober views of the 
Orientals may be ci)nlrastcd the opi- 
nion of the European Haron Hngel, 
who says (^Traveh, p. that the 

CrunCh is “a eompoimd of mystical 
absurdities.” lie admits, however, 
that the Sikhs worship one God, 
abhor images, and reject caste, .at 
least in theory. 


f See particularly the Sirrcc Hag 
chapter of the Adtf (irunt'h. In the 
.'\Iajli \'.ir portion, Xanuk says to a 
pretender to miracles, “ Dwell thou 
in flame uninjured, remain unharmed 
amid eternal ice, make blocks of stone 
thy food, spurn the solid e.irth before 
thee with thy foot, weigh the heavens 
in a balance, and then ask thou that 
Nimuk perform w'onders ! ” 

Strauss {Idfv of Jesus, ii. 2il7.) 
points out ttiat ('hrist censured the 
seeking for initaele*! (John, iv. 48.), 
and observes that the apostles in their 
letters do not mention miracles at 
all. 

^ Malcolm, Shelcfi, pp. ‘20, ‘Jl. 
iG.a. 

^ Adte Orutifft, particularly the 
Assti Hagiuec and HamhuUec Hagtnce^ 
(Compare the Dahistdu, ii. 271.) 

il AJve Grunfh, Majh chapter. 
Compare IMalcolm (^Sketch, p. 3G. 
note, and p. 1G7.), where it is said 
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Kunuk fully 
extricates 
his follow- 
ers from 
error. 


But his 

reformation 

necessarily 

religious 

and moral 

only. 


Nanuk left 
his Sikhs or 
ilisciples 
without 
new social 
laws as a 
separate 
I>eople. 


Thus Naiiuk extricated his followers from the accu- 
mulated errors of ag*es, and enjoined upon them de- 
votion of thought and excellence of conduct as the 
first of duties. He left them, erect and free, unbiassed 
in mind and unfettered by rules, to become an increasing' 
body of truthful worshipjiers. Ilis reform was in its 
iininediate efiect religious and moral only ; believers 
were regarded as “ Sikhs” or disciples, not ns subjects; 
and it is luuther probable, nor is it necessary to suppose, 
that he possessed any clear and sagacious views of 
social amelioration or of political advancement. He 
left the progri'ss of liis people to the operation of lime ; 
for his congregation was too limit<»d and the state of 
society too artificial, to render it (‘ither reipiisite or pos- 
sible for him to become a municipal law-giver, to sub- 
vert the legislation of Munnoo, or to change the im- 
memorial usages of tribes or races.* His care was 


Naiiuk prol!il)Itc‘(l swine’s flesh ; !)ut, 
indeed, the flesh of the tame hog had 
always been forbidden to Hindoos. 
{Mutinno's htstitutd'if v. 19.) I'he 
JJahistan (ii. 2‘IS.) states that Naiiuk 
prohibitetl wine and pork, and him- 
self abstained from all flesh : but, in 
trull), contradictory iius.sage.s about 
food may be quoted, and thus Wani 
( On the JIindoo.% iii. 460. ) shows that 
Nanuk defended those who eat flesh, 
and declared that the infant which 
drew^ nurture from its mother lived 
virtually upon flesh. The author of 
the Coor llutnanlee ])ursues the idea, 
in a somewhat trivial manner indeed, 
by fiskiiig whether man does not take 
woman to wife, and whether the 
holiest of books are not bound with 
the skins of animals ! 

The general injunctions of Nanuk 
have sometimes been misinterpreted 
by sectarian followers and learned 
strangers, to mean v great chariness 
of animal life,” almost in a mere 
ceremonial sense. ( Wilson, 
xvti. 299 ). But the Sikhs liave no 
such feeling, although the .)eins and 
others carry a pious regard for worms 
and flies to a ludicrous extent — a 
practice which has reacted upon at 


least some families of Homan C’atlio- 
lie (’hristians in India. Those in 
Bhojial reject, during Lent, tlie use of 
unrefined sugar, an article of daily 
consumption, hecansc, in its manufac- 
ture, the lives of many insects are 
necessarily sucrifleed ! 

* Malcolm ( pp, 4 1. 147.) 

.say.s, Nanuk made little or no 
alteration in the civil institutions of 
the Hindoos, and Ward ( Hindoos^ 
iii. 409 ) says, the Sikhs have no 
written civil or criminal laws. Si- 
milar observations of dis]»raisc or 
ajiplause miglit be made with regard 
to the code of the early ('hiistians, 
and we know the difficulties under 
which the uposllc.s labored, owing 
to tlie want of a new declaratoiy law, 
or owing to the scruples and preju- 
dices of tlieir disciples. ( Acts, xv. 20, 
28, 29. ami other passage.s.) The 
seventh of the articles of tlie Church 
of I'.ngluiid, and the nineteenth chap- 
ter of the Scottish Confeiision of 
Faith, show the existing perplexity 
of modern divines, and, doubtless, it 
will long continue to be disputed 
how far Christians are amenable to 
some portions of the Jewish law, and 
whether 'Sikhs should wholly reject 
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rather to prevent his followers contracting into a sect, 
and his comprehensive ])rinciples narrowing into inon- t_ ^ i 
astic distinctions. This he efl'ected by excluding Ifis But 
son, a tneditative and p<nhaps hip)ted ascetic, from the 
ministry when he should liimselt he no more ; and, as tiuir nar- 
his end aj)proached, he is stated to liave made a trial 
of tiaj obedience or merits of his chos<m discipl<*s, and 
to have preferred the simple an<l sincen^ F^^^diiia. As 
they journeyed along, the body of a man was seetj 
Iving* by the way si(ie. Nanuk said, ‘‘ \ e who trust 
in me, (Mt of this food.” All hesitated save I^ehna ; 
he knelt and uncnvercid the dead, and tonclu*d without 
tasting* the flesh of man ; but, !)ehold I tlu' corpsi' had 
disapju'ared and Nanuk was in its place. The (iooroo Nanuk <ie- 
embrac(*d his faithhd follower, saying he was as himsell, 
and that his sj»irit w(»ul<l dwcdl within him.^^ The ik* hs suo. 
name of Lehna was changed to rng-i-lvhoo<l, or Tug- toachorot 
gud, or own body t, and wluitevcu* may l)e the founda- men. 
tion of th(‘ story or th(‘ truth of the etymology, it is 
certain that the Sikhs fully Ixdieve tin* spirit <d Nanuk 
to have b(*en incarnate iii ea<*h succ’ceding (iooroo. 1 
I iiggud was acknowledged as the tearher of the 
Sikhs, and Sree (Inmd, the son of Nanuk, justified 
his father’s fears, and became the founder of the Hin- 


tho instil 111 ions of Miiiinoo an<l tho 
iis.igt’s of rrii't’. a iicro wc’U’ Juila- 
('hrislians and tbun* are ]?rah- 
inini/iuii; Sikh'*; tlio swine ^\as a 
dilHeiilty wltli one, the cow is a (.lifli- 
cnlty witii tlK' other ; and yet the 
greatest ohstacie, perhaps, to a coin- 
plote oblileration of caste, is the 
rooted feeling that marriages should 
propel ly take jilace only between 
people of the same origin or nation, 
without much referenee to faith. 
(Compare Ward on th*: IJhuhos^ lii. 
4'3!>. ; Malcolm, Sketch, p- 1*07. irnte ; 
and Forsters Travels^ i. 290. 

308). 

* Tills story is related by various 
Cunjabee compilers, and it is given 
with one of the variations by Dr. 


Maegregor, in his I fist or tf of the 
Sikh,> ( i. 48.) In the Jhihi'-tu/i 
(li. L’o'S, there is a story of a 

similar kind about the successive 
sacrifice in the four ages i>f a cow, a 
horse, an elephant, and a man. 'I’hc 
pious partakers of the flesh of the last 
oirerliig weie declared to be saved, 
and the victim himself again ap- 
peared in Ills Ixahly shape. 

I Compare IMalcolm, Sketch of the 
Sikhs, p. 24, note. 

I This belief is an article of faith 
M’ith the Sikhs. Compare the Dabis- 
ton (ii. 253, 281.), The Gooroo 
Ilur Govind signed himself Nanuk” 
in a letter to Mohsuu Fanee, the 
author of that wt>rk. 
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J469— 

J529. 


(loo sect of ‘‘ Oodassees/^ a coinimuiity iudiff’erent to 
the concerns of tins world. ^ 


* For some account of tlie ()<»das- 
secs, sec Wilson, Aniafic Jit'setirchcs, 
Nvii. 2i>2. 'i'he sect is widely dif- 
fused ; its members are proud of 
their connection with tlie Sikhs, and 
all reverence, and most possess and 
use, the Grunt’h of Niiniik. 

Note, For many stories regajding 


Nanuk himself, which it has not lieen 
thought necessary to introduce into 
the text or notes, the curious reader 
may refer with profit to Molrolm's 
Sh'tchj to the second volume of the 
Dahisiun, and to (he first vidiime of 
J)r. Maegregor’s recently published 
Hutory, 
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CHAPTER III. 

TIIK SIKII GOOROOS OR TEACHERS, AND THE MODIFI- 
CATION OF SIKHISM UNDER GOVIND. 

1529— 1716. 

Giforoo Unffcpid. — Gooroo Ummer Dan and the Oodassre 
Srrt, — Gooroo Ram Ras, — (htoroo Arjoon, — 'The 
Rirst (rvunt'h and Cleil Orffaiiization of the Sihhs. — 

(titoroo 1 1 nr (Atrind and the miidart/ ordn'huf of the 
S/lihs, — Gooroo liar Rare. ~~ Gooroo Jlnrktshcn . — 

G(nn'(m T(‘(jh Bahadur, — Gottroo Goriiuf and tJie 
Poldiral Rst(d)lishnicnt of the Sihhs, — Banda ]h/ra(jhee 
the fetajwrai successor of Govind. — Ttte Disjarsion if the 
Sihhs, 

Nan UK in 15.S9, and he was snreeeded by the 
I njtr^nd (d‘ his choic^e, a Khiim*e of tlie Teeliun subdi- ^ f * 
visi<»ii of file race, wlio himself died in 155^2, at Kud- untrjru.! up- 
door, near (loTiidwal, on the Beeas riven*. Little is 
rc'lated of liis ministry, except that he committeel to Xitl o " 
writinfi^ much of wliat lie had heard about Nanuk 
from the (iooroo’s ancient companion liala Sindboo, as 
we^ll as some d(?votional observations of his own, which 
were afterwards iri?orj)orated in the “(innit’h.’^ But 
IJngg'ud was true to the principles of his great teacher, 
and, not deeming either of his own sons worthy to 
succeed Rim, he bestowed his apostolic blessing upon 
Ummer Das, an assiduous follower.* 


* Unjrgwl was born, accoriling to 
mo^jt accounts, in 15t»l Suinhut, or 
1504 A.n., but according to other*; 
in 15(>7 (or 1510 A.i>, ) llis death is 
usually placed in 1C09 Sumbiit 
(1552 A. I).), but sometimes it is 

E 


dated a year earlier, and the Sikh 
accounts alVcct a ])rcci.sion ns to days 
and numtlis which can never gain 
credence. Forster ( 'Fravehy i. i29{>.) 
gives 1542, perhaps a misprint for 
1552, as the period of his death, 
o 
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15.)2— 

1574. 


T^inmor Das 
succeeds. 


Separates 
the Sikhs 
Iroin the 
Oo(la^seos. 


His \ie\vs 
^vith re;i;ar{l 
to “ Suttee. 


Dies 1574. 


Ram Das 
sueceecE 
and esta- 


I'lnnier Das was likewise a Kliutree, but of the 
Bhulleh subdivision, lie was active in jireaebin^ and 
snecessfiil in olitaininii^ converts, and it is said tliat lie 
found an attentive listener in the tolerant Akber. The 
iiinnrdiate followers of Sree (’bund, the son of Niinnk, 
bad liitlnu'lo bi‘eii reoarded as almost- etjually th(‘ dis- 
ci jdes of the first tea(‘lier with the direct adherents of 
rnon-ud ; but runner Das declared passivt* and rechis(‘ 
“ Oodassees ” to be wholly separatt* from a(*tiv(» and 
domestic Sikhs,” and thus finally pr(‘ser\(‘d the infant 
church or state from disapp(*arini>' as one of many 
sects. ^ In the sjnrit of Nanuk lu‘ lik(‘wis(* pronounc(Ml 
that the ‘‘true Suttee was she whom f»iief and n(»t 
flame coiisumt'd, and that the alllicled should s(‘ek con- 
solation with th(‘ Lord ; ” thus mildlv discount(*nancinfC 
a perv(‘rs(» custom, and lea(liiii»' th(‘ wav to anKMidiiK'iit 
by persuasion lather than by jiosilivi' (‘nactment.i 
Lmmtu' Das di(‘d in l.>7 L after a minist!Mti(»n of about 
tw'enty-tw'o years and a half.! He had a son and a 
(lau;>hter, and it is said that his delight with tin* uni- 
foi m tilial hue and obedience of tin* latter, 1('<1 liim to 
])refr*r her huslnind before otb(‘r disci|>les, and to b(*st(wv 
upon him his ‘‘ Burkut” or ajiostolic virtue. Th<‘ 
fond mother, or amliitious woman, is furth(*r stated to 
have obtained an assurance from the (Jooroo that the 
siu’cession should remain with h(*r posterity. 

liam Das, th(‘ soridn-law’ of Lmmt‘r Das, was a, 
Kliutree of the Sddliee subdivision, |^nd he was worthy 


* ]\Ialcolm (S/ufihy p. ‘J7.) sa\s 
tlistiiutly tliat I TunuT D.is in.uU* 
this separation. 'I'ho Duhntdn Cii. 
2TI.) st.ites generally tli.'it tlie <»oo« 
roos Iiail ejected it, and in the present 
day some educated Sikhs think that 
Atjoon first authoiitativcly laid down 
the diflerence between an Oodasscc 
and a j^tmiirte follower of Nanuk. 

t 'Ihe Adct' in that part 

of the Snohfv chapter 'tthieli is by 
I’mnier Das. Forster ( Trnvth^ i, 
.‘lOP. ) consideisthat Namik prohibited 
Suttee, and allowed widows to marry ; 


hut Nauuk did not make posit i\e 
laws of the kind, an<l pirhaps sell- 
saculicc was not aichoiitatiiely inter- 
feied with, until first Akher and 
,Jehant»lieer of Jt fmnyhr^vry 

p. t-’H. ), and aftei waids llie I'nylinli, 
endc noted to i)ut an eixl to it. 

I The aecounts agree as to the 
date of runner Das's birth, phicing it 
in l.'Jn't) Smnhut, or 1 o0{) a. i>. The 
period of his death, 16M1 Siinihiit, or 
l.!i74 A. !»., seems likewise certain, 
although one places it as late as 15h0 

A. i>. 
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of bis inast(‘r’s eboire ami of bis wife^s afFectioii. lie is 
said to bav(! b(*on lield in est(H*in by Akber, and to bave 
rereivcd from biiu a piecci of land, witbin tbe limits of 
vvliidi luj dug a rostn'voir, since w(‘11 known as Aniritsir, 
or tfie pool of immortality; but tbe temjdes and sur- 
rounding buts were at first named Kamdaspoor, from 
tbe foumbu'.* Ram Das is among tbe. most revered of 
tile (iooroos, luit no precejits of wide ajijilication, or 
rules (i( great practical value or force, are attribuHal to 
liim. Ilis own ministry did not (‘Xtend beyond seven 
years, and tbe slow jirogress of tlie faith of Nanuk 
vS(‘ems appannit from tb(» statement that at tbe eml of 
forty-two years bis su<‘(*(‘ssor bad not more than double 
tliat number of disciples or instructed followers. t 

Arj<»on succeeded bis father in 1.381, and tlie wisln^s 
bis mother, tbe daugliter of rmmer Das, were thus 
accomplished, f Arj<»on was ])erbaps tbe first who 
clearly understood tbe wide import of tlie teachings of 
Namd<, or who perceivial bow aj)plicabl(‘ they were to 
every state of life and to every condition of society, 
lie made Amritsir tbe projM'r seat of liis followers, tbe 
centre which should attract their worldly longings for a 


* IMaloolm, S/i(fch, ; Fors- 

tor, 7Vvi<v7<, i. ‘J97. ; tbo J^uIhs- 
ji. 9Vr>. 'rijc sikli !UC<jaints 
that tiio })<)ssossit)n of Akhcr’s 
jj;ift was (lis}>uU‘({ l»y a 
w lio c'laiuietl the land as the silo of 
an atu'iont j>o<)l th'dieatod to Ham- 
chmnior, the tutelary tloity of Itis 
oulor ; hut the Sikh Gooroo said 
liauj^litily hi* was Itiinself the truer 
ro])resentative of the hero. The 
nyraghee coyld jiruduee no ])roof; 
but Uain J)as dug deep into the 
earth, and displayed to nunietoiis 
admirers tlie aneient steps of the 
demi-god’s reservoir ! 

j Such seems to he the meaning 
of the ex||»ressiou, “ lie held holy eou- 
verse with eighty-four Sikhs,” used 
by Bbaee Kauh Singh in a mami- 
seript compilation of the beginning 
of this century. 

Ham Das’s birtb is placed in 1.781 

E 


Sumbnt, or l.iiM a. d., his marriage 
in I >42 A. o. ; the fomuhng of Am- 
ritsir in J.'777 A. 1 )., and Ids death in 
1.7M1 A l). 

I It seems doublfid \Ahether liam 
Das had two or three sons, Fnl’hee 
(.huixJ (or Rhurrut Mull or Dheei- 
imdl), Arjoon, and Aluhadeo, ami 
also wlicther Arjoon Avas older or 
jomigerthan l*irt‘hee C'hund. It is 
more eeitain, however, that Pirt’hee 
('hnnd claimed the suecession on the 
death of his brother, if not on the 
death of Ids father, and lie ivas also 
indeed accused of endeavouring to 
imison Arjoon. ( ('uinpare Malcolm, 
a/iefeh, p. lU). and the ii. 

27:>. ) 'Fhe desceiuUintl' of Pirt’hee 
Chund are still to he found in the 
neighhourbood of the Sutlej, espe- 
cially at Kot Hur Suhaee, south of 
Feeronpoor. 

3 


lo74— 

i:>Hl. 


bli'^hos him- 
self at 
Amritsir, 


I)ie<^ 17)81. 


Arjixm sue 
cecds ami 
fairly grasps 
the idea of 
Nanuk. 


Makes 
Amritsir 
the “ Holy 
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gii«es in 
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material bond of union ; and tlie (jbscure hainl<‘t, witli 
its little pool, has become a jiopidons city and the 
{a^reat place of ]>il<i^rimai>'e of the Sikli jieople.* Arjoon 
next arrauf^ed the various writinjjs of his predecessors t ; 
lie added to them the best known, or the most suitabl<‘, 
comj)ositi(uis of some other religious reformers of tlie 
few preceding* centuries, and completing' the whole A\ith 
a prayer and some exhortations of his own, he declarc'd 
tlie comjiilation to be preeminently the ‘‘ (jrnmt’h,” or 
liook ; and he gave t<» his followers their fixed rule of 
religions and moral conduct, \\ith an assnraiu’e that 
multitudes even of divine BrahmiiK had wearied them* 
selves with reading the Veds, ami had found not the 
value of an oil-seed within tluMii. t The (Jooroo m‘xt 
reduced to a systmnatic tax tlu' customary olVerings of 
his converts or adherents, who, under his ascendancy, 
were tube found in every city and j)rovin(‘e. The Sikhs 
were Ixmnd by social usage, and disposed from reve- 
rential feelings, to make such presents to their spiritual 
guide; but the agents of Arjoon were sjiread ovtT the 
country to demand and receive the contiihuti<ms of the 
faithful, which th(w proceeded to deliver to the (iooroo 
in person at an annual assembly. Thus the Sikhs, says 
the almost contemporary Mohsun Inim^e, became ac- 
customed to a regular government.^ Nor was Arjoon 
heedless of other means of ac([uiring wealth and influ- 
ence ; he despatched his followers into foreign coun- 
tiies to be as keen in traffic as they wtTe zealous in 


* Tlie ordinary Sikh accounts 
represent Arj«)on to have taken up 
his resideuee at Aniritsir; hut he 
li\c*cl f<»r some time at least at Tor- 
run Tarun, which lies bet ween that 
city and the junction of the Iteeas 
and Sullej. (C'omjmrc the Dabistdn, 
ii. ‘275. ) 

t Malcolnff, Sketch, p. SO, Ocneral 
tradition and most writers attrilmte 
the arrarif^emcnt of the First Grunt’h 
to Arjoon ; but Unggud ifi under- 
stood to have preserved many ob- 
servations of Niinuk, and Forster 


( Travels, i. i’07. ) states that Ham 
Das compiled the liislories and pie- 
cepts of his predeces'.ors, and an- 
nexed a commentary to the work. 
The same autljor, ijideed ( Tiaveh, i, 
note ), also contradictorily assigns 
the compilation to Unggud. 

Atlee (fru'n€h, in that portion 
of the Soohee chapter written hy 
Arjoon. For some account of the 
Adee, or First GruiiCh, see Ap- 
pendix 1, 

§ The Dahhtdn, ii. 270. &e. Com* 
]>arc Malcolm, Sketch, p. 50. 
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belief, and it is probable that his transactions as a 
fuerchant were extensi\(», althoug'h confined to the 
purchase of horses in Toorkistan.* 

Arjoon l>ecanie famous amonpf pious devotees, and 
Ins bioirraphers dwell on the number of saints and holy 
men who w(»re edified by his instructions. Nor was 
he nnlujeded by those in hiii[^h station, for he is said to 
have refused to l)etr<»th his son to the dauf^hter of 
(1mndo(» Shah, the finance administrator of the Lahore 
provin<*et ; and he further a])pears to have been sought 
as a j»olitica1 partizan, and to have offered up j>ravers 
for Khoosroo, the son of Jehangheer, M hen in rebellion 
and in temporary possession of tin* Punjab. The 
(iooroo wjis summoned to the emp<‘ror’s j>resence, and 
fined and iinj)risoiied at the insligatidii chiefly, it is said, 
of (Jhundoo Shah, whos(‘ alliance he had njected, and 
who represented him as a man of a dangerous am- 
bition. 1 Arj(»on died in and his (leatli is be- 

lieved to hav(‘ been hastened by the rigors of his 


* 'riio orainni y Sikl> accounts aie 
to tills Conijiarc the 

ii. ‘J71. 

■f Compare I’orster, YVvtcc/jf, i. 
riic Sikh accounts rcpnscnt that 
the ‘•on of Arjoon ^vas montiomal 
to Cliuiuloo as a snitahlc match for 
his (lauj^htcr, and tliat (dumdoo 
sli^^htini’l) objected, s.ijin^, Arjoon, 
Hltlmuf;rli a man of name and wealth, 
was still a hc^ijar, or one \\ho re- 
eeivc‘d alms. 'J'his was reported to 
Arjoon ; he resented the taunt, and 
would not he reconciled to the 
mat eh, notwilhstaudiuf: the personal 
endeavours of Chundoo to appease 
him and hriiii^ about the union, 

S/mh is a eornipted suHix to names, 
extensively adopted in India. It is 
a Persian word sicfuifyui^ a kinp:, 
but applied to jMaliometan Fukeers 
as iVIuharaja is used by or towards 
Uintloo de\otees. It is also used 
to denote a princi\»al inerehanl, or as 
a corruption of JSalioo or Salunikar, 
and it is fnrtlier used as a name or 
title, as a corruption of *Sah or 

£ 


Suhaee. The Guild converts to Ma- 
bometanism on the Nerbudda all add 
the M ord Shah to their name'-', 

J Duhtiitan, li. -7.;. Tlic Sikh 
aeeouiits correspond suHicieiUly as to 
the fact of the Gooitafs arraii^mnent, 
while thej are silent about liis 
treason. They declare the empeior 
to have been satisfied of bis sanctity 
and innocence tirenerallv ), and at- 
tribute his continued imprisonment 
to ('liiindoo's inalipiity and dis- 
obedience of onlers. (('omjiare Mal- 
colm, SkHih, Mohsun FVinee 

also states that a ^Mahometan saint of 
'J'hmiehsir was banished by Jehan- 
gheer for aiding Khoosroo with his 
jiraycrs. {^Duhls^tun^ ii. L'7ik) The 
emperor himself simply states ( d/c- 
moirsy )». HS.’), that at Lahore he im- 
paled seven hundred of the rebels, 
and on his way to lliat city he 
appears (.Vrmairs, p. 81.) to have 
bestowed a present on Shekli Ni/,ain 
of Tlumebsir ; but be may Imvc suli- 
sef|uently become aware of his hos- 
tility. 

4 


1606. 


Arjoon pro- 
vokes the 
enmity of 
(Jhimdoo 
Shah. 
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Prince 
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roiifineinent ; but his followers piously assert tliat, 
havinfic obtained leave to bathe in the river Kavee, he 
vanished in the shallow stream, to th(‘ fear and wonder 
of those c^narding' him.* 

During the ministry of Arjoon the ]>rineiples of 
Namik took a firm hold on the minds of bis followers t, 
and a diseiple named (jioor Das, gives a lofty and 
imaginative view of the mission of that teaeher. He 
regards liim as the successor of Vyasa and Mahonu^t, 
and as the destined restonn* of purity and sanctity ; 
the regenenitor of a world afflicted with the* increasing 
wickedness of men, and with the savage cont(Mitions of 
numerous sects. He declaims against the bigotry of 
the Mahometans and their ready resort to violen<‘e ; lu' 
denounces the asceticism of the Hindoos, and he urg<*s 
all men to abandon their evil ways, to live pea<*efuliy 
and virtuously, and to call upon the name of the one 
true God to whom Nanuk had borne witness. Arjoon 
is commonly said to have refusi'd to give thes(‘ writings 
of his stern but fervid disciple a place in the Crruntli, 
perhaps as uiisuited to the tenor of Nanuk^s exhor- 
tations, which scarcely condtmm or threaren oth(M*s. 
llie writings of (ioor Das art*, indeed, rath(»r figura- 
tive descriptions of actual affairs, than simple hymns 
in praise of (iod ; hut th(*y des(*rve attention as (*x- 
jiounding Nanuk’s object of a gradual fusion of Maho- 
in(»tans and Hindoos into common observers of a new 
and a better cr(‘ed, and as an almost contemporary 
instance of the conversion of the noble but obscure idea 
of an individual into the active principle (ff a multitiuh*, 
and of the gradual investiture of a sirnple fact with the 
gorgeous inythisni of memory and imagination. The 


♦ CompArc Mill col ni, Skdvh, p. 33. ; 
the DahiHiaHi ii. 272-3.; and Forster, 
Travels, i, 298. 

1 553 A. u. seems the most probable 
date of ArjoonN birth, uUhoiigh one 
account places il as late ns IBOH a. d. 
Similarly Sumbut, or 101.5 


Hijreo, or 160(5 A.n., «;ecms the most 
certain date of his death. 

t Mohsun Funee observes ( 
iun, ii. 270.), that in the time of 
Arjoon Sikhs were to be fotmd Qsiaty- 
where throughout the country. 
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unj)roteiHHng Niiiink, tlio doplorer of liinnan frailty 
aiul tile lover of liis fellow men, becomes, in the mind , , 

of (iloor Das and of the Sikh people, the first of hea- andw^ 
venly jiowers and emanations, and the pi'oclaimed in- vvni history 
strnment of Ciod for the redemption of the world ; and narraOvef 
('Very hope' and fei'ling* of the Indian races is appealed 
to in jiroof or in illustration of the reality and the 
splendor of his mission."^ 

On tlu' death of Arjoon, his brother Pirthee Chund HurOovind 
made some attempts to b<; re('ofrniz(*d as Gooroo, for (j^^oroo 
the only son of the de(*eased tea(‘h<'r was young*, and afteradis- 
(‘cclesiastical usage' has ('v^erywhere admitted a latitude 
of svu‘C(*ssion. But some suspicion of trea(*hery towards 
7Vrj(»on appears to have attached to liim, and his ne])hew 
soon bc'came the acknowledgi'd lead('r of the Sikhs, 
although Pirtlu'c diund himself continued to retain a 
few followers, and thus sowed the first fertile seeds of 
dissent, or elements of dispute or of change, whi(*h ever 
incH'ase witli the growth of a si'ct or a system.t II ur 
(Jovind was not, perhajis, more tlian eh'ven years of age 
at his father^s d<*ath, but he was moved by his followers 
to n*s(*nt tin* enmity of Ghundoo Shah, and he is re- 
pres(‘nted either to have procured his condemnation by 

* Tho woilv uf niuu'c* Cioor Has uptm Ai)oo» enjoined tliat all Sikhs 
niiulleli, shnpl) known as such, or as shoiihl nc\ertheless read them. lie 
the (ill) .in Uutnaolee (MaUulin, deM'ribes Ar)oon i Malcolm, S/utv/i^ 

S/{<tvh^ p. .JO. note) is niiich read by p, ‘10. Nofe) to h.'ne become (Jooroo 
the Sikhs, It consists of forty chap- without any formal in\estiturt' or 
teis, and is n.itten in dill’cienl kinds consecration his father, which may 
of verse. vSome evtracts may he seen further maik the commanding clia- 
in Appendix 111, and in Alalcohn, racier of that tcMclier. 

Slatc/i^ p. 1 Vi. iS^c. (Joor Has was IMalcolm 32.) appears 

the sciiho of Aii‘>on. hut his jirlde to confound Chnndoo Sh.ih (or 
and haughtiness are s.iid to have dis- Hhiinnee i'hund) with (Jour Has. 
plc»ased his master, and his eompo- f Malcolm, Sfutchy p. ilO. and 
sitions weie refused a pl.icc in the Duhhtdn, ii. 273. These sectaries 
sacn*d book, lime and reflection — were called Afpcau, a term commonly 
and the Sikhs a<hl a miracle — made used in the Punjab, and which is 
him sensitdc of his failings and in- expressive of contempt or oppro- 
firiority, and Arjoon percci\ing his brium, as staled by Muhsun Kanee. 
contrition, said he would include his The pi oneness to .sectarianism among 
writings in tlie (Jnint*h. Jliit the the fiist ('hristians was noticed and 
final meekness of (3 oor Has was such, deprecated by Paul. (1 Corinthians, 
that be himself declared them to be i. U) — 13.) 
unworthy of such association ; where- 
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the emperor, or to have slain him by open force without 
reference to authority.’^ Whatever may be the trutli 
about the death of Chuiuloo and the first years of llur 
(jroviiuFs ministry, it is certain tliat, in a short time, lie 
became ca military leader as well as a s[)iritual teacher. 
Nanuk had sanctioned or enjoined secular occujiations, 
Arjoon carried the injunction into practice, and the im- 
))ulse thus pven speedily extended and became g'eiuu'al. 
The temper and the circumstances of Ilur Govind both 
pronn)ted him to innovation ; he had his father’s death 
to move his feelings, and in surpassin<( the examjile of 
his parent, even the jealous dof]fma of the Hindoo law, 
whi<‘h allows the most lowly to arm in self-defence, 
may not have been without its infhunice on a mind 
acquainted with the precepts of Almmoo. f Arjoon 
traflicked as a merchant and jilayed his part as a jiriest 
in aftliirs of policy; but Ilur Govind grasped a sword, 
and marched with his devotiMl followers among the 
troops of the empire, or boldly led them to opjiose 
and overcome provincial governors or personal eneimVs. 
Nanuk had himself abstained from animal food, and 
the prud(uit Arjoon endeavoured to add to his saintly 
merit or inlluen<*e by a similar moderation ; but the a(l- 
venturous lJur (roviiid became a hunter and an eater 
of flesh, and his disciples imitated him in these robust 
jri’actices.t The genial disposition of the martial apostle 
led him to rejoice in the companionshij) of a camp, in 
the dangers of war, and in the' exintements of the cliase, 
nor is it improbable that tlie policy of a temjroral chief 
mingled wdth the feelings of an injui’ed son and with 
the duties of a I'eligious guide, so as to sha])e his acts 
to the ends of his ambition, although t/iaf may not 
have aimed at more than a partial iiidepend(*nce under 

* Compoire Forster, Tramb, i. Munnoo’s inpinction had long be- 
298. come obsolete in such matters, c^pc- 

t For this last supposition, see cially under the Mahometan sup re- 
Malcolm, Skdchf pp. 44 ISO. There macy. 

is perhaps Rome straining after j: The Dahhtdn^ ii. 248. ami Mal- 
nicety of reason in the notion, as colm, fikeleh, p. 56. 
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the mild supremacy of tlie son of Akber. Ilur Goviiid 
a]){)<*ars to have admitted criminals and fug^itives among* 
his followers, and where a principle of antagonism had 
already arisen, they may have served him zealously 
witliout greatly reforming the practice of their lives ; 
and, indeed, they are stated to have believed that the 
faithful Sikh would pass unquestioned into heaven.* 
lie had a stable of eight hundred horses ; three hundred 
mounted followers were constantly in attendanc^e upon 
him, and a guard of sixty matchlock-men secured the 
safety of his person, had he ever feared or thought 
of assassination, t The impulse which he gave to the 
Sikhs was such as to separate them ti long way from 
all Hindoo s(‘cts, and after the time of Hur Govind the 
“disciples” were in little danger of relapsing into the 
limited merit or utility of monks and mendicants.t 


* '‘J'Ir* Dahhtihi^ ii. 28^}. 280*. 
f ’Ilu* Dahf Staffs ii. 277. 
j; I'he warlike resistance* of Hur 
(f 0 ^in(l, or the arming of the Siklis 
l)y tlnit teaelier, is mainly attributed 
by IMnlculmt Shetcht p. [\5.) and 
Foister t Tfavtlss i 2i)8, 2‘)9. ) to his 
personal foelinpts of revenge for the 
<leath ()f his f.ither, altliough religious 
animosity against Mahometans is 
allowed to have had some share in 
bringing about die change, 'i'he cir- 
emnstanee of the Gtioroo’s military 
array does not appear to have struck 
JMohsnn Fanee as strange or unusual, 
and his work, the Dabist.in, does not 
therefore endeavor to account for 
It, Tlie Sikhs themselves connect 
the modification of Nanuk’s system 
with the double nature t»f the mytho- 
logical Junmik of Mithila, whose re- 
leased soul, indeed, is held to have 
animated the body of their first 
teacher ii. 2(>8. ), and they 

have eneiiinberi'd their of a 

ruler with the fiillowing pcrstmal 
anecdote ; The wife of Arjoon was 


without children, and she began to 
despair of ever becoming a mother. 
She went to Bhaee lioodha, the 
imcient and only surviving companion 
of Nairn k, to beseech his blessing ; 
but he, disliking the degree of state 
she assumed and lier costly oUerings, 
would not notice her. She afler- 
w’ards went barefooted and alone to 
his presence, carrying on her head 
the ouUnary food of jicasants. The 
Uhaee smiled benignly upon her, and 
said she sliould h.'ive a son, who 
would !)e master both of the Dep 
and Tvifh ; that is, .simply of a vessel 
for food and a sword, hut tyiiically 
of grace and ptiwer, the terms cor- 
re'.pondiiig in signilieanee with the 
“ Uaj” and “Jog” of Junnuk*, the 
“ Pecrec” and ‘"Meoree” of Indian 
Mahometans, and with the idea of the 
priesthood and kingship residing in 
IVIelehisedec and in tlie expected .Mes- 
siah of the Jews. Thus Hur (rovind 
is eommonly said to have worn two 
swords, one to tlenote his spiritual, 
and the other his temiioral power j 


* Uaj men jog koomaio,” to attain immortal purity or virtue, or to 
dwell in grace while exercising earthly sway. It is an expression of not 
nnfre<|uent use, and which occurs in the Adec Gnint’h, in the “ Suweias,” 
!>y certain Bhats. Thus one Beck a say.s, Ram Das (the fourth Gooroo) 
got the “ Tukht,”or throne, of IJaj and Jog, from Ummer Das.” 


160(5— 

1646. 


and com- 
plete sepa- 
ration of 
the Sikhs 
from Hin- 
doo dis- 
senters. 
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Iliir Govind became a follower of the Emperor Je- 
liang'lieer, and to the end of his life his condn(*.t partook 
as much of the military adventurer as of the enthusi- 
astic zealot. He accomjianied the imptu'ial camp to 
Cashmeer, and lie is at one time re|)resented as in holy 
colloquy with the reliijious piide of the Moghul, and 
at another as involved in difli(*ulties with the emperor 
about retaining for himself that money whi<*h he should 
have disbursed to his troops. He had, too, a multitude 
of followers, and his jiassion for the chase, and faiu'ied 
independence as a teacher of men, may have led him to 
offend against the sylvan laws of the court. The em- 
peror was disph^ased, the line inqioscd on Arjoon had 
never been paid, and Hur (iovind was ])laced as a 
prisoner on scanty food in the fort of fjrvvalior. Hut 
the faithful Sikhs continued to revere the mysterious 
virtues or the real merits of their leader. They flocked 
to Gwalior, and bowed themselv(‘s before the walls 
wdiich restrained their p(?rs(’cuted (iooroo, till at last 
the prince, moved, jierhaps, as much by superstition 
as by pity, released him from confinement.* 

On the death of Jehangheer in Hur G(»vind 


or, as he may .sometimes have chosen 
to cxpre.ss it, one to avcn}<e Iiis 
father, and the other to destr<»y IMa- 
liomolanism. ( See IMalcohn, 67«7c/r, 
j). .‘ji.) 

'Che fate of Arjoon, and tlio per- 
sonal character of his son, had doubt- 
less soTiie sliare in leading the Sikhs 
to take up arms ; but the whole pro- 
gress of the change is not yet ap- 
parent, nor perhaps do the means 
exist of tracing it. The same remark 
applies to the early Christian history, 
and we are left in ignorance of how 
that modification of feeling and piin- 
ciple was brought about, which made 
those who were so averse to the 
“business of war and government” 
in the time of the Caesars, fill the 
armies of the empire in the reign of 
Diocletian, and at last give a military 
master to the western world in the 
person of Constantine, (Compare 


Gibbon, JThtorify ii. tVj.'j, 375 Ed. 
oflfClH.) 

* Compare the DahLstciny ii. 27;% 
274. and Forster, Truveh^\. 2ft8, 29i). 
lint the journey to Cashmeer, and the 
controversy with Maljometan saints 
or Mooli, IS, are given on the antliority 
of the native chronicles. Mohsun 
Fanee represents Hur Govind to 
have been imprisoned for twelve 
years, and Forster attributes his re- 
lease to the intervention of a Ma- 
hometan leader, who had originally 
induced him to submit to the em- 
peror. 

The Einjicror Jehangheer, in his 
Memoirs^ gives more tlian one in- 
.stance of his credulity and sujier- 
stitious reverence for re])uted saints 
and magicians. See particularly his 
Memoirs, p. 129. &c., where his visit 
to a worker of wonders i.s narrated. 
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continued in the employ of the Mahometan government, ifioe— 
but he aj)})ears soon to have been led into a course of , 
armed resistanc(i to tlie imperial officers in the Punjab. 

A disciple brought some valuable horses from Toor- Oovindcn- 
kistan ; they were seized, as was said, for the emperor, pettywar- 
and one was conferred as a gift on the Kazee or Judge lare, 
of Lahore. The (rooroo recovered this one animal by 
])retending to purchase it ; the judge was deceived, and 
his anger was further roused by the abduction of, the 
Sikhs say his daugliter, the Mahometans, his favourite 
concubine, who had become enamoured of the (iooroo. 

(Jther things may have rendered llur Govind obnoxious, 
and it was" resol v(»d to seize him and to disperse his 
followers, lie was assailed by one Mookhlis Khan, 
but he defeated tlu‘ im])erial troops near Amritsir, 
fighting, it is idly said, with live thousand men against 
seven thousand. Afterwards a Sikh, a <*onverted robber, 
stole two of the emjjoroPs prime horses from Lahore, 
and the (iooroo was again attacked by the provincial 
levies, but the detachment was routed and its letulers 
slain. Hur Govind now deemed it prudent to retire iiurGovimi 
for a time to the wastes of Bhutinda, south of the 
Sutlej, wluu’e it might be useless or dangerous to ot Hume- 
follow him ; but he watched his (opportunity and 
spetnlily returned to the Punjab, only, however, to Returns to 
b(‘(!ome (MigagiMl in fresh contentions. The mother of 
one Payenda Khan, wlio had sid^sequently risen to 
some lo(*al eminence, had been the nurse of Hur Go- 
vind, and the Gooroo had ever been liberal to his foster 
brother. Payenda Khan was moved to keep to himself 
a valuable hawk, belonging to the (Jooroo’s eldest son, 
whicJi had flown to his house by chance ; he was taxed 
with the detention of the bird ; he ecjuivocated before 
the G(K)r(iO, and betuirne soon after liis avowed eiierny. 

The j)resence of Hur Govind seems ever to have raised 
a commotion, and Payenda Khan was fixed upon as a siays in 
suitable leader to coerce him. He was attacked ; but p^yen^ 
tlie warlike apostle slew the friend of his youth with Khan, lus 

^ friend. 
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164^ liis own Imiul, and proved ag;ain a victor. In tin’s 
t ^ . action a soldier rushed furiously upon the (Jooroo ; hut 
he warded the blow and laid the man dead at his fe('t, 
exclainung*, *‘Not so, hut thus, is the sword used an 
observation from which the author of the Dabistari 
draws the inference ‘‘that Hur (iovind struck not in 
anger, but deliberately and to give instruction ; for the 
function of a Gooroo is to teach.” * 

Hur Govind appears to have had otluT difficulties 
and adventures of a similar kind, and occasionally to 
have l>een reduced to great straits ; but the Sikhs always 
rallied round him, his religious reputation increasisl 
daily, and immediately before his death he was visited 
Death of by a faiuous saint of the ancient IVisian fiith.t He 
died in pcMce in l()k5, at Keeritpoor on the Sutl(‘j, a 
place bestowed upon him by th(‘ hill clm‘f of Kuhloor, 
and the veneration of his followers took the terrible 
Seif-sacri- form of sclf-sacrificc. A l{ajpo(»t convert threw hiui- 
cipieson his amid the flames of the funeral j)yre, and walked 
several paces till he died at the fe<»t of his master. A 
Jut disciple did the same, and otluTS, wrought upon by 
these examples, were r(»ady to follow, when Hur liaee, 
the succeeding Gooroo, interftned and forbade tlunn.t 
Tbobodyof During the ministry of Hur (iovind, the Sikhs in- 
a separate™ creased greatly in numbers, and the fiscal j)olicy of 


* See the Dahhtdn, ii. 27.5 ; but 
native accounts, Sikh and Mahome- 
tan, have been mainly followed in 
narrating the sequence of events. 
Compare, however, the Dahi^tdiif ii. 
284., for the seizure of horses be- 
longing to a disciple of the Oooroo. 

t The Dahihtdrif ii. 280. 

\ This is related on tlic authority 
of the Dahistartf ii. 280, 281. Hur 
Govind's death is also given agreeably 
to the text of the Dabistan as having 
occurred on the .8d Mohuiriim, 1055 
IJijree* or on tlie 19th Fob. 1615, 
A.n. Malcolm, Skttch^ p. S7„ and 
Forster, TravtUf L 299., give 1644 
A. D. as the exact or piobable date, 
obviously from regarding 1 701 Suin- 


but (which Malcolm also (pioles) ns 
identical tlnoughoiit, insttad of foi 
about the first nine months only, m ith 
1<)14 A. I) , an eiror whuh may 
similarly apply to several conversions 
of dates in this history. I’lie manu- 
script accounts consulted place Ibe 
Gooroo’s death vaiiously in 10 J7, 
1688, and 1089 a. d. ; but tliey lean 
to the middle term. All, howcvci, 
must be too early, as Mohsuii Fauee 
( Dahl std fit ii. 281.) says he saw Hut 
Govind in 1648 a. i>. Hur Govind’s 
birth is placed by the native accounts 
in the early part of 1652 Sumhut, 
corresponding with the middle of 
1595 A. n. 
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Arjoon, and tlie armed system of his son, had already i606— 
formed them into a kind of ‘separate state within the , , 

empire. The Gooroo w^as perhaps not unconscious of ^stabiish- 
his latent influence, when he played with the credulity mont with- 
er rebuked the vanity of his Mahometan friend. ‘‘ A 
Itaja of the north, said he, has sent an ambassador gome anec- 
to ask about a place called Delhi, and tlie name and dotes of uur 
parentage of its king. I was astonished that he had 
not heard of the commander of the faithful, the lord of 
the ascendant, Jehangheer.” * But during liis busy 
life he never forgot his genuine character, and always 
styled himself ‘‘ Nanuk,” in deference to the firm belief 
of the Sikhs, that the soul of their great teacher 
animat(^d each of his successors.t So far as Hur Govind 
knew or thought of philosophy as a science, he fell into His phUo- 
the prevailing views of the period : God, he said, is 
one, and tlie world is an illusion, an appearance without 
a reality ; or, he would adopt the more Pantheistic 
notion, and regard the universe as composing the one 
Being. But such reflections did not occupy his mind or 
engage* his heart, and the rebuke of a Bralimin that 
if the world was the same as God, he, the Gooroo, was 
one with the ass grazing hard by, provoked a laugh 
only from the tolerant Hur Govind. t That he thought 
conscience and understanding our only divine guides, 
may probably be inferred from his reply to one ho 
declared the marriage of a brother with a sister to be 
forbidden by the Almighty. Had God prohibited it, 
said he, it would be impossible for man to accomplish 
it.§ His contempt for idolatry, and his occasional wide 

* Seethe DahiiUhiy ii. 27(5, 277. Jehanghecr died in 1628 a.»., and 
The friend being Mobsun Fanee him- Mohsun Fanee’s acquaintance with 
self, Tlie story perhaps shows that Hur Govind appears not to have 
the Sikh truly considered the IVIa- taken place till towards the last years 
hometan to be a gossiping, and some- of the Gooroo’s life, or till after 1640 
what credulous person. T!k* dates a, d. 

would rather point to Shah Jehan as f Comparetbe Dabisidut ii, 281. 
the emperor alluded to than Jehan- J Compare the DahUtan, ii. 277. 
gheer, as given parenthetically in the 279, 280. 
translated text of the Dabistan. § The DaUstdny ii. 280. 
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riur Race 
succeeds as 
Gooroo, 
J045. 


Becomes a 

political 

partizan. 


d(*parture from the mild and coiu'iliatory ways of 
Naiiuk, may be judged fi’om the following anecdote : — 
One of his followers smote the nose olf an image ; the 
several neighbouring chiefs complained to the Gooroo, 
who snmuioned the Sikh to his j)resence ; the cul[)rit 
denied the act, but said ironically, that if the god bore 
witness against him, he would die willingly, “ Oil, 
fool ! said the Rajas, ‘‘ how should the god sp(‘ak ? ’’ 
‘‘ It is ])lain,” answered the Sikh, ‘‘who is the fool ; 
if the god cannot save his own head, bow will lie avail 
you?’^* 

Goordut, the eldest son of Ilur (iovind, had acquired 
a high reputation, but he died before his father, h*aving 
two sons, one of whom succeeded to the apostlesliip.l 
Hur Race, the new (loorcu), n‘mained at Ki‘eritpoor fur 
a time, until the march of troops to r(*duc(‘ tlu‘ Kuhloor 
Raja to obedienc(j induced him to remove eastward into 
the district of Sirmoor.i There hr» also nnuained in 
peace until he was induced, in to take part, 

of a nature not distinctly laid down, with Dara Shekoli, 
in the struggle hetweim him and his brothers for the 
empire of India. Dara failed, his adlierents hecanu^ 


* llic Dahhtdn^ ii. 2 7G. ’ 
f For some ulliisious to CJoordut 
or Goordittii, see the Dubistdn^ ii. 
281, 282. His memory is yet fondly 
preserved, and many anecdotes are 
current of his personal strenj^lh and 
dexterity. Ilis tonil) is at Keerit- 
poor on the Sutlej, and it has now 
i)ecome a place of pilgrimage. In 
connection with his death, a story is 
told, which at least serves to mark 
the aversion of the Sikh teachers to 
claim the obedience of the multitude 
by an assumption of miraculous pow- 
ers. Goorditta had raised a slaugh- 
tered cow to life, on the prayer, some 
say, of a poor man the owner, and 
his father was displeased that he 
should so endeavour to glorify him- 
self. Goorditta said that os a life 
was required by God, and as he had 
withheld one, he would yield his 
own ; whereupon he lay down and 


gave up his sjnrit. A similar story 
IS told of I'ltul Uace, the joimuest 
son of Ilur Govind, \% ho had raiseil the 
child of a son owing widow to life. 
Ills father reproved him, saving, 
(jooroos should displ.iy their ])o\veis 
in purity of doctrine and holiness of 
livijig. The youth, or child as some 
say, replied as (Joorditta had doju*, 
and died. Ilis tond> is in Amritsir, 
and is likewise a place deemed sacred. 

Goorditta's younger son was named 
Dheerinull, and his descendants are 
still to he found at Kurtarpoor, in 
the Jalundhur Dooah. 

I See the DabisUtHy ii, 282. The 
place meant seems to be Tuksal or 
Tungsal, near the present British 
station of Kussowlee to the north- 
watd of Ambala. 

The important work of Mohsun 
Faiiec brings down the history of the 
Sikhs to this point only. 
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re}>els, and ITur Kaee liad to surrender his elder son as iti45— 
a hostaf>’e. Ilie yo(*tli was treated with distinetioii and ^ 
soon released, and the favor of the politic Aurnn^zeb is 
h(*lieved to have roused the jealousy of the father. 

But the end of 11 ur llaee was at hand, and he died at 
Keeritjmor in tl»e ye^ar l66l.t His ministry was mild, ic 61 
yet su(di as won for him gen(*ral respect; and many 
ol tin* “ Bha<*es/’ or brethren, the descendants of the 
chosen comi)anions of a (iooroo, trace their desc(‘nt to 
one disciple (»r other distinguislied by llur Raee.t 
Some sectts also of Sikhs, who alTect mort* than ordinary 
pr(*(!ision, had their origin during the ])eaceful supre- 
macy of this (jooroo.^ 

llur Haee left two sons, Ram Race, about iifteen, iiurkEhm 
and Hurkishen, about six years of age ; but the elder 
was the offspring of a haiKhnaiden, and not of a wife 
of (‘(jiial degree, and llur Raee is further said to have 
declared the. younger his successor. Tin* disputes 
between the parti/ans of the two brothers ran high, 
and the decision was at last referred to the enuperor. 


* 'ri»o (looroos leaninp; toward- 
Dara, Is given on th*‘ uutliorlty of 
accounts only, Init it is highly 
probable in itself, eoii‘'itieriitg Darn's 
personal eharaeter and religions prin- 
ciples. 

t 'I'lie autboiities mostly agree as 
to the* dale of llur Kaee’s death, but 
one account jilaees it in 1 (>&2 a. n. 
The Gonroo’s birth is dilferently 
))laced in J0‘i8and 

I Of these niiaec nimgtoo, the 
founder of the Kytbul family, use- 
ful ])arti/.ans of Lord laike, but now 
reduced to eomparative insignificance 
under the o])eriition ot the British 
system of escheat, was one of t lie best 
known. Dhurium Singh, the ances- 
tor of the respectable Bliaces of lia- 
greean, a place between the Sutlej 
and Junnm, was likewise a foilow'er 
of 1 1 nr Race. 

Now-a-days the title of Bbuee is 
In practice iVe(|uently given to any 
Sikh of eminent sanctity, whether his 


ancestor were the eomp,inu)n of a 
(iooroo or not. 'I'he Uelidecs and 
Sodhees. h()ue\er, confine thenivcKes 
to tlie distinctive n.imes ol tiieii 
tlil>e^, or the Behdees call tlieinselves 
Baba or f.ither, and tbi* Sodhei’s 
sometimes anogate to themselves the 
title of (iooroo, as the representatives 
ofCiovind and Rain Das. 

§ Of these sects the Stiot'lirees or 
tlie Soothra-Shahees, are the best 
known. 'I'beir founder was one 
Sootelia, a Brahmin, ainl they have a 
t-t'/itin t)r dfhnt, or place under the 
walls of the t itadel of J.ahore. ( (Com- 
pare W'llson, Afi. Rrs.fWVx. 286.) 
Idle name, or designation, means 
simply the pure. Another follower 
of llur Haee, was a Kliiitree trader, 
named Enttoo, who got the title, or 
aiioptcd the name, of Bhaee P’lieeroo, 
and who, accoiding to the belief of 
some ])eople, became the real founder 
of the Oodassees. 
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Dies, 1664. 


Tegli Ba- 
hadur suc- 
ceeds as 
ninth Goo- 
roo, 1664. 


Ram Race 
dispute*' his 
claims. 


Aiiruiigzeb may have been willing to allow tlie Sikh« to 
choose their ow^n (iooroo, as some accounts have it, but 
the more cherished tradition relates that, being struck 
with the child’s instant recognition of the empress 
among a numher of ladies similarly arrayed, he declared 
the riglit of Hurkishen to he* indisputable, and he was 
accordingly recognised as head of the Sikhs : but 
before the infant apostle could leave Delhi, he was 
attacked witli smalhpox, and dienl, in Kifif, at that 
place. 

When Hurkishen was about to expire, he is stated 
to have signified that his successor w^ould be found in 
the village of Rukkala, near (h)indwal, (»n tin* Ih*eas 
river. In this village there w^en* many of Hur (ievind’s 
relatives, and his son Tegh liuhadur, after many wan- 
derings and a long sojourn, at Patna, on the (iang(*s, 
had taken up his residence at the same place. |{am 
Race continued to assert his claims, but he n(‘ver formed 
a large jiarty, and Tegh Ihilnidur was generally ac- 
knowledged as the lead(‘r of the Sikhs. Tin* son of 
Hur (jrovind was rejoiced, but he said he was unworthy 
to wTar his father’s sw^ord, and in a short tiim* his 
supremacy and his ]\{\* were both endangered by tlie 
nicYhinations of Ram Raee, and jierhaps by his ow n 
suspicious proceedings.t He was summoned to l)(*llii 
as a pr(*tender to |)ow'er and as a disturber of tlu^ peace, 
but he had found a listener in the chi(*f of Jey[)oor ; 
the Rajj)oot advocated his cause, saying such holy nien 


* Compare Malcolm, p. 68.. 

and I’orster, TrareUy i. One 

native account places Hurkislu'u’H 
death in 1666 a. u., but 1664 seems 
the preferable date. His birth took 
place in 1 656 a. d. 

t Compare, generally, Malcolm, 
Sketch, p. 38., Forster, Traveh, i. 
29y., and firowne's India lYacfts^ ii. 
3, 4. Tegh Hiiljadur’s refusal to 
wear the sword of his father, is given, 
however, on the authority of manu- 
script native accounts, which likewise 
furnish a story, showing the particu- 


lar act w'hich led to his recognition 
as Cooroo. A follower of the sect, 
named Mukhun Siih (or Shal\), who 
was passing through Biikkala, wislicd 
to make an odering to the Gooroo of 
his faith, hut he was perplexed by 
the juunber of claimants. Ilis oflTer- 
ing was to be 525 rupees in all, but^ 
the amount was known to hitn alone, 
and he silently resolved to give a ru- 
pee to each, and to hail him as (ioo- 
roo who slioiild (fiont intuition), 
claim the remainder, legh Buhudur 
demanded ti>e balance, and so on. 
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rather went on pilgrimages than aspired to sovereignty, 
and lu‘ would take him with Jiim on his aj)proa(*hing . , 

mareh to Bengal.* T(‘gh Buhadur an*om}>anied the xrohBuha- 
Hiija to the eastward. He again resided for a time at fitu* ntircs 
Patna, hut aftt*rwurds joined the army, to bring sueeess, toiunfjai. 
says the ehroniehu-, to the ex])edition against the ehiefs 
of y\ssam. He m(*(litated on the hanks of the Bnr- 
Jiampooter, and lie is stated to liave eonvineed tlie lu^art 
of the Raja of Kamroop, and to liave made liim a be- 
liever in his mission. t 

After a time Tegh Ihihadnr returned to the Punjab, Tef^hBuha- 
aml bought a pieee of ground, now known as Mak- 
liowal, on the banks of the Sutlej, and elosc* to Keerit- Punj.-ib. 
poor, the chosen residimce of his father. But the 
hostility and th<‘ influiuua^ of l^;ml Race still pursued 
him, and the ordinary Sikh accounts represent him, 
a pious and innocent instructor of men, as on(*t‘ more 
arniigiK'd at Delhi in the character of a <*riminal; 
but the truth seems to be that IVgli Buhadur followed 
the examjile of his father with uiKHpial footsteps, and 
that, (dioosing fur his haunts the wastes between Hansee 
and the Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his disciples LomNaiite 
by phin(h*r, in a way, indeed, that rendered him not 
unjiopuhir with tin* peasantry. He is further credibly 
represented to have leagued with a Mahonu'tan zealot, 
named Adum Haliz, and to have levied contributions 
upon rich Hindoos, while his confederate did the same 


* Eorstor and MaU'oUn, ulio follow 
native Indian accoinitN, both ^ivc 
.Jaee Sinn^h as tlie name of the i)riiu*e 
who c’onnterunu’ed iVgh nnfu'nlnr, 
and who went to Bengal on an evpe- 
diticm ; hut one manuscript account 
refers to Beer Singh a'? the friendly 
chief. 'I’od {iiojuaihan, ii. 
says. Ham Singh, the son of the fiist 
Jace Singh, went to Assam, hut he 
is silent ahont Ids aetions. It is not 
unusual in fiidia to talk of eminent 
men as living, although Jong since 
demi, as a Sikh will now say he is 

Uunjeet Singh's soldier; and it is pro- 
bable that liam vSingh was nominally 


forgotten, ow ing to the fame of liis 
father, the ** 3fir/.a Baja,” and even 
that the Sikh chioniclers of the early 
part of tlie last eentniy tonfoonded 
the fiist with the seeond of the name, 
their eonteiniiorary Suwace Jaee 
Singh, the noted astronomer and jia- 
tion of the learned. Malcolm ( .V/Oc/i, 
)». S9.), who, perliaps, copies Forster 
( 7V«r<7.f, i. 299, 900.), savs, Tegh 
Buhadur was, at this tune, itnpiisoned 
for two yeais. 

t These last two clauses are almost 
wholly on the authority of a manu- 
script (loormookhce summary of 
Tegh Biihadur’s life. 
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and is t*on- 
strained to 
appear at 
Delhi 


Tegh Buha- 
dur put to 
death 1675 


upon wealthy Mussulmans. They g'ave a ready asylum 
to all fugitives, and their [lower interfered with tlu; 
prosperity of the (Humtry ; the imperial troops marc^hed 
against them, and they wtui* at last defeat(‘d and made 
prisoiHU's. The Mahometan saint was hanisluMf, but 
Aurungzeh determined that the Sikh should he put to 
death.* 

When Tegh Bahadur was on his way to D<*lhi, he 
sent for his youthful son, jind girding upon him the 
sword of Hur Govind, he haikul him as tin? (rooroo of 
the Sikhs. He told him lie was himself being led to 
death, he counselled him not to leave his body a pr(*y 
to dogs, and he enjoined ujion him the* necessity and 
the merit of revenge. At Delhi, the story continues, 
he was summoned liefore the emjieror, and half insult- 
ingly, half credulously, t<ild to exhibit mira(‘les in [iroof 
of the alleged divinity of his mission. Tegh Buhadur 
answered that tlie duty of man was to ]uay to the Lord; 
yet he would do one thing, he would write a charm, 
and the sword should fall harmless on the neck around 
which it was Imng. He placed it around his own ue(*k 
and inclined his h(‘ad to the executioner : a blow s(‘V(‘red 
it, to the surprise of a court tinged with sujierstition, 
and upon the pajier was found written, ‘‘ Sir deea, Sirr 
ne d(‘ea,” — he had giv(*n his head hut not his secret ; his 
life vvas gone, hut his inspiration or ajiostolic virtue still 
l emained in the world. Such is the narrative of a laide 
and wonder-loving peojile ; yet it is more certain that 
Tegh Buhadur was j)ut to death as a rebel in 1()7*0, and 
that the stern and bigoted Aurungzeh had tin* body of the 
unbeliever jiuhlicly exposed in the streets of Delhi. t 


* The liullior of the Seir ool 
Mutakhereen (i. 112, 1 IS.) tuenhons 
tl)e'-,e preilatory or insurrectionary 
proceedings of Tegh Huhadur, and 
the ordinary manuscript conipilation.s 
admit that such ciiarges were maiie, 
hut deprecate a belief in tliern. For 
Makhowal the Gooroo is said to have 
paid 500 rupees to the Haja of Kuh- 
loor. 


t All the accounts agree that 'Cegh 
Buhadur was ignoininionsly put to 
death. The end of the year 1675! 
A. I). — as Mugser is sonieliines given 
as the month '—seems the most certain 
date of his execution. IBs hirih j,s 
differently placed in 1612 and 1621 

A. i>. 
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Teg'h Bulu'ulur seems to have heen of a chaiacter kkm— 

hard and moody, and to have wanted both tlie ^<*nial *^*^‘*' 

temper of his father and the lofty mind of his son. 

V et his own example powerfully aided in makino* durN cha- 
tile disci[>les of Naniik a martial as well as a diir 
votional people, llis reverenei* for th(! sword of his 
father, and his repeated injunction that his disci[)les 
shoiild obey the bearer of his arrows, show more of the 
kint»’ly than of the priestly spirit ; and, indeed, about 
this tim(‘ the Sikh (iooroos cam(‘ to talk of themselves, 
and to be regarded by their followers, as “ Sutcha 
J^idshahs,” or as ‘‘v(‘ritable kiiios/’ meaninj^, j)erhaj)s, 
that they o^ovenu'd by just indueiice and not by the 
force of arms, or that tlu'y ouideil men to salvation, 
while others c(»ntrolled their woildly actions. But the roos 
exjiression could be adajited to any circumstances, and 
its mystic application seems to have prey(‘d upon and 
perplexi'd the minds of tin* Aloolud princes, while it 
illustrates th(‘ assertimi of an intellio'<‘nt Mahometan 
writer, that Tegh lUditidur, Immiio at the head of many 
thousand men, aspiianl t<> sovereign poxNer, ’^ 

When Tei>’h Bubadur was put to d(*atb, his only son Oovindsuc- 
was in his fifteenth year. The viobmt end and the apo^aeship, 
last injunction of the martyr (looroo, made a deep im- it>75. 
pression on the mind of (Jovind, and in broodint^ over 
Ins own loss and the fallen condition t>f bis country, he 
became* the irreconcileabb* foe* of the Mahometan name, 
and conceived tlu* noble ielea of moiddiniy- the van(pnsh(*d 
Hindoos into a new and aspiring' jieople. But (jrovind 
was yet young, the government was suspicious ot his 

* Syed Gliol.im lloseiii, the au- (jocnoo, in the narr.iliNe referred to, 
thor oV the Scir ool Mutukhvrecn (i. disavows all claim to miraculous 
1 02. ), is the writer referred to. puweis. For some vemaiks on the 

Browne, in his fmlia Tract 'i (ii. term “ Sntcha Bad.shah,” see note j 
2, 8.), and who uses a compilation, p.TS. of this thaptcr. 
attiibutes Aunmfr/eh’s resolution to 'Icp;!! Buhadnr’s objections to wear 
pnt Tef^h Buhadnr to death, to his his father’s sword, and his injunction 
assumption of the charactc*r <»f a to levercncc his arrows, that is, to 
“true kinjj,” and to his use of the heed what the hearer of them should 
title of “ Buhudnr,” expressive t)f say, are given on native authority, 
valour, birth, and dignity. 'Hie 

V d 
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1675— followers, mid ainoiijj the Sikhs themselves there were 
^ parties inimical to the son of 1Vi>'h Bnliadnr. His 
friends were therefore satisfied that the mutilated body 
of tlie d(‘parted (Jooroo was recovered by tlie zeal and 
dexterity of some humhle disciples^, and that the sou 
himself performed the funeral rites so essential to tlie 
welfare of the livinc;' and the peace* of‘ the dead. Go- 
vind was placed in retirement amid the lower hills on 
But lives in either side of the Jumna, and for a s('ri(?s of years lie 
fbr sm*nd otTupied himself in hnntintic the tif^er and wild hoar, in 
years. acquiriuof a knowledij^e of the 1^‘rsian lani>uage, and in 
storing his mind with those ancient legends whi(.*h de- 
scribe tlie mythii^ glories of his race.t 
Govind’s Iij this obscAirity Govind remained perhaps twenty 
becomes' years t ; hut his youthful promise gathered round hiia 
dcveiopcu. the disci[)les of Naimk, he was acknowledged as the 
head of the Sikhs, the adherents of Ham Ha(*e declined 
into a S(*ct of dissenters, and the neighbouring chiefs 
became impressed with a Jiigh sense of the (ioonx/s 
superiority and a vague dread of his ambition. lint 
Govind ever dwelt upon the fate of his fath(*r, and the 
oppressive bigotry cd’ Aurungzeb ; study and reflection 
had enlarged his mind, experience of tlie world Jiad 
matured his judgment, and, under tin* mixed impulse of 
He resolves avenging his own and bis country’s wrongs, he re- 

on modify- f^olved 110011 awakcniiig Jiis followers to a new lib*, and 
ing the sys- l ^ 


* Certain men of the unclean and 
dcs|)ihed caste of Sweepers were de- 
spatched to Delhi to bring away tiie 
dispersed limbs of Tegh Buhadnr, 
and it is said they partly owed their 
success to the exertions of that Miik- 
hun Shah, whc» Iiad iK'en the hrst to 
hail the deceased as (Jooroo, 

t The accounts mostly agree as to 
this seclusion and occupation of 
Ciovind during his early manhood ; 
but Foister ( Travels^ i. .SOI.), and 
also some Goormookhee accounts, 
state that he was taken to Patna in 
the first instance, and that he lived 
there for some time before be retired 
to the Sireenuggur hills. 


^ Tlie period is nowhere definitely 
given hy English or Indian writers; 
but from a comparison of dates 
and circumstances, it seems probable 
that Govind did not take upon him- 
self a new and special character as a 
teacher of men until about lus tliirty- 
fifth year, or until the year 1 (iDo of 
Christ. A Sikh author, indeed, 
quoted hy Malcolm (Sketchy p. 18fi. 
note), makes Govind’s reforms date 
fiom 16'yh' A. ». ; hut cotitradictonly 
one or more of Govind’s sayings or 
writings are made to date about the 
same period from the south of India, 
whither be proceeded only just before 
bis death. 
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upon f»iving^ j)re(^isi()n and aim to the Inroad and g^eneral 
institutions of Nanuk. Jn the heart of a j)0\\erful 
ernj)ire he set liiuiself to the task of subverting’ it, and 
from the midst of social deg^radation and religious cor- 
ru[)tion, lie called up simplicity of manners, singleness 
of ])urpose, and enthusiasm of desire* 

(iovind was ecpially hold, systematic, and sanguine ; 
hut it is not n(M‘essary to suppose him either an unscru- 
pulous imjiostor or a self-d(‘] tided enthusiast. He 
thought that the minds of men might he wrought upon 
to great puiposes, he deplored tlie corruption of the 
world, he resented the tyranny which endangered his 
own life, and he helievinl the time had come for another 


tcill of 
Nan Ilk, and 
on conibat- 
iiiff the Ma- 
hometan 
faith and 
power. 

Go\ ind’s 
views and 
motives ; 


teacJier to arouse the latent energies of the Immaii will, 
llis memory was filled with the deeds (»f prinneval seers 
and heroes; his imagination dwelt on successive dis- 
})ensations for the instruction of the world, and his mind 
was not perhaps untinged with a superstitious belief in 
his own earthly destiny. In an extant and authen- 
tic composition f, he traces his mortal descent to ancient ami mode 
kings, and lie (‘xtols the piety of his immediate parents 
which rendered them accejitalde to (rod. But his own mission. 
niKMubodied soul, he says, reposed in bliss, wi’ajit in 
meditation, and it murmured that it should ajipear on 
(»arth even as the chosen messenger of the Lord — the 


• riie ordinary accounts represent 
GovimI, as tliey represent his j^rand- 
fatlier, to have been mainly moved to 
wage war against Mahometans by a 
desire of avenging the death of his 
parent. It would be unreasonable 
to deny to Goviud the merit of other 
motives likewise ; hut, doubtless, the 
tierce feeling in ipjestion strongly 
impelled him in the jirosecution of 
his lofty and comprehensive design. 
The sentiment is indeed common 
to all times and places ; it is as 
common in the present Indian as it 
was in the ancient Euro]>ean world ; 
and even the “ most Christian of 
poets’* has used it without rebuke 
to justify the anger of a shade in 
Hades, and his own sympathy as a 

V 


mortal man yet dwelling in the 
world : — 

“ Oh guide beloved 1 
His violent death yet unavenged, 
said I, 

By any who are partners in his 
shame 

Made him contemptuous ; therefore, 
as I think, 

lie passed me speechless by, and 
doing so 

Hath made me more compassionate 
his fate .” — DitntVy IleUt xxix. 

Caryls Tramlation, 

f The Vichitr Natuk, or W^on- 
droiis 'Cale, which forms a portion of 
the Duswen Cadshah ka Grunt, ’h, or 
Book of the Tenth King, 

4 
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The reli- 
gions of the 
world held 
to be cor- 
rupt, anil 
a new dis. 
pensatioii 
to have been 
vouchsafed. 


The legend 
regarding 
Govind’s 
reformation 
of the sect 
of Kanuk. 


iiiluM'itor of tlio spirit of Ntinuk, transmitted to liim as 
one lamj) imparts its flame to another.* ** He deserilies 
liow tlie “ Deityas’’ had Ikhmi vainly sent to reprove 
the wick(*dness of man, and liovv tlie siureedin^ Deo- 
tas” procured worship for tlunnselves as Siva and 
Hrumha and Vishnoo. How the Siddhs had esta- 
hlislu'd divers sects, how Gonikhnath and Ramammd 
introdu(*ed other modtjs, and hosv Mahoim^t had re- 
quired men to nqieat his own iiaua* when beseeching 
the AlmijO'hty. Each pervtTsely, (‘ontinnes (Jovind, 
established ways of his own and misled tlu' world, hut 
h(^ himself bad (‘om<* to declare a jier feet faith, to extiMid 
virtue, and to dc^stroy evil. Thus, he said, had lu‘ been 
manifested, but //r was only as other men, the servant 
of the snprenus a lieholder of the wonders of ereation, 
and whosoever worshippinl hint as the Lord should 
assuredly burn in everlasting* flanu'. Tla* practic<*s of 
Mahometans and Hindoos ho (b'claiTd to be of no avail, 
the reading of Korans and Poorans was all in vain, 
and the votaries of idols and the vvorshipp(‘rs of the 
dead (.‘ould never attain to bliss, (iod, h(» said, was 
not to be found in t(^xts or in modt?s, but in humility 
and sincerity, t 

Su(*h is GoviiuFs mode of presenting his mission; 
but his followers have extf‘ii(l(*d the allegory, and have 
variously given an earthly close to his cel(‘stial vision. 
He is stated to have performed the most austere devo- 


* T!»e reader will contrast wliat 
Virgil says of the shade of Kome’s 
“great emperor,” with the devoted 
quietism of the Indian refornuT: — 

“ There mighty (’a?sar waits his vital 
hour, 

Impatient for the world, and grasps 
his promised power.” — yE/u iVf, vi. 
He will also call to mind the sen- 
timent of Milton, w'hich the more 
ardent Govind has greatly heightened. 

** He asked, but all the heavenly quire 
stood mute, 


And silence was in heaven : on man’s 
behalf, 

Fatron or intercessjjr none fi]>i)eared.” 

Until C'hvist himself said — 

♦* Account me man, I fur his sake will 
leave 

Thy bosom, and this glory next to 
thee 

Freely put oft !” — PtiradUc Lost^ iil. 

f Compare the extracts given by 

Malcolm from the Vichitr Natuk. 

( Sketchy p. 173. &c.) 
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tions iit the lane of the f^odcless-niother of niaiikirKl on 
the smooiit of tlie liill named Neiua, and to have asked > 
li<)w in tlu* olden times the heroic Arjooii transpierced 
multitudes with an arrow. He was told that by prayer 
and sacrifice* the jiower had been attained. He invited 
from Beinan*s a lirahmin of great fame for piety and 
for power ov(‘r tlu* unseen world. He himself care- 
fully consul t(‘d the Veds, and he called upon his nume- 
rous discij)les to aid in the awful ceremony he was 
about to |)eiform. Before all he makes successful trial 
of th(* virtue of tlu^ magician, and an ample altar is 
laboriously pr(*pared for the Ildm^ or burnt otfering. 

He is told that the goddess will appear to him, an 
armed shade, and that, undaunted, he should hail her 
and ask for fortune. The (tooiuk), terror-struck, could 
but advance his sword, as if in salutation to tlie dr(*ad 
ajipearance. The goddess touched it in token of accept- 
aiue, and a divine weapon, an axe of iron, was seen 
amid the Hauu's. The sign was declared to be propi- 
tious, but fear had rendered tlu* sacrifice incomplete, and 
(lovind must die hims(*lf, or devote to death one dear 
to him, to(*nsure the triumjih of his faith. The (iooroo 
smiled sadly ; he said //c bad yet much to accomplish 
in this world, and that his father’s spirit was still unaj)- 
])(*ased. He looked towards his children, but maternal 
aife(‘tiou withdrew them : twenty-five discij>les then 
s])rang forward and declared their readiness to perish; 
one was gladdened by being chosen, and the fates were 
satisfiiuL* 

(lovind is next represented to have again assembled Theprin- 
liis followers, and made known to them the great ob- 
jects of his mission. A new faith had been declared, Oovina. 
and henceforth the “ Khalsa,” the saved or liberated t, 

* This Icgenti is given witli several Govind’s reputed vision during sleep 
variations, and one nuiy be seen in of the great goddess. (Malcolm, p. 

Malcolm (Shvivht p. 53. note), and 187.) riie occurrence is placed in 
another in Historj/ 0 / the year 169 (> a . n. (IMalcolin, Sketchy 

the Sikh's (i, 71.). IVrhaps the true p. 86‘.> 

origin of the myth is to he fouinl m Khalsa or Kballsa, is of Arabic 
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The 

“ Khalsa.” 

Old forms 
useless. 

Ood is one. 
All men are 
equal. 
Idolatry to 
be con- 
temned, and 
ISIahomet- 
anlsm 
destroyed. 


sliould alone prevail. God must be worshipped in 
truthfulness and sincerity, hut no material resemblance 
must deg’rade the Omnipotent ; the Ixird could only be 
beheld by the eye of faith in the f^eneral body of the 
Khalsa.’*^ AH, he said, must bticome as one; the lowest 
were equal with the highest ; caste must be forgotten ; 
they must accept the ‘‘ Pahur’ or initiation from himt, 
and the four races must eat as one out of one vessel. The 
Toorhs must be destroyed, and the gr aves of those called 
saints neglected. The ways of the Hindo(»s must be 
abandoned, their temples viewinl as ludy and their 
rivers looked upon as sacred ; the lirahniiifs thread 
must be brokiui ; by means of the Khalsa idone could 
salvation Ix^ attained. Th(‘y must surr(‘nder themselves 
wholly to their faith and to him their guid<*. Their 
words must lie Kritnash, Koolnash, Dhurmnash, 
Kurmnash,” the forsaking of occupation and family, of 
belief and ceremonies. “ Do thns,^’ said (Jovind, “ and 
the woi’ld is yours.”t Many Brahmin and Khutree 
followers murmured, but the contemiual races rejoiced ; 
they reminded (iovind of tht*ir devotion and servi(*es, 
and asked that Mcy also should be allowed to batla* in 
the sacred pool, and offer uj) prayers in tin* temjde of 
Amritsir. The murmurings of the twice-born increased, 


dorivation, ami lias such original or 
secondary meaning.s, as pure, special, 
free, &c. It is commonly used in 
India to denote the immediate terri- 
tories of any chief or state as distin- 
guished from the lands of tributaries 
and feudal followers, Khalsa can 
thus be held either to denote the 
kingdom of Govimi, or that the Sikhs 
are the chosen people. 

* This assurance is given in tlie 
Rehet Nameh, or Rule of Life of 
(Jovind, which, however, is not in- 
cluded in the Grunt’h. In the same 
composition he says, or is held to 
have said, that the believer who wishes 
to see the Gooroo, shall behold him 
in the Khalsa. 

Those who object to such simili- 


tudes, or to such struggh's of tlic 
mind after precision, should remem- 
ber that Abelard likened the Tiinily 
to a syllogism with its three terms ; 
and that Wallis, witii admitted or- 
thodoxy, compared the (iodhead to 
a inatliem.itieal cube witli its three 
dimensions. ( Baulea Dictionnn/^ art. 

Abelard.”) 

f Rahul (])rom)iinced nearly as 
Powl)^ means literally a gate, a 
door, and thence initiaiiou. The 
word may liavc the same origin as tlie 
Greek ttvXt), 

t 'I'he text gives the substance 
and usually the very words of the 
numerous accounts to the same jmr- 
port. (Coiupuro also IMalcolm, 
Sketchy p. H8. 1.')! .) 
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and many took their departure, but (Jovind exclaimed 1075— 
tliat the lowly should h(‘ raised, and that hereafter the ^ 
despised should dwell next to himself.* (iovind then 
])oure<l water into a vessel and stirred it with the saeri- 
iieial axe, or with the sword rendered divine by the 
touch of tlu^ ^'odd(;ss. His wife passed by, as it were 
by chanc(‘, bearinjr confections of live kinds : he Imiled 
the omen as piopitious, for the coming of woman de- 
noted an offspring to the Khalsa numerous as the leaves 
of th(* forest. He mingled the sugars with the water. The Pahui 
and then sprinkled a portion of it uj)on five faithful dis- tion ofThe 
ciph^s, a Brahmin, a Khutree, and three Soodras. He oi 
hailed them as “ Singhs,” and declare<l tlieni to be the 
Khalsa. He himself received from them the “Pahul” 
of ins faith and became fJovind Singh, saying, that 
hereafter, whenever five Sikhs should be assembled to- 
gether, there he also would be present.t 


* Chooras, or men of tlie Sweeper 
caste, hiou^lit away the remains of 
'JVgh Hiihiulur from Dcllii, as has 
been nicntionctl (anti\ p. 70, note). 
Many of that tlcspiscd, hut not op- 
pressod lacc, have atloptcd the Sikh 
f.ihh in the rutjjal), and they arc 
commonly known as litnnjreCha 
•Siklis. Jtif/ff/f/ur is u term applied 
to tile Rajpoots about IXdlii who 
have heetmie ’»IUaljometans ; but in 
Malvva the predatory Hindoo Raj- 
poots are similarly styled, perhaps 
fr()m Uiiti/i a poor man, in <jjjposition 
to liuiia one of high degree. Ruu- 
gret’lia seems thus rather a diminu- 
tive of Runggui, than a derivative of 
ru?i(/ (colour) as eomnioidy under- 
stood, d'ho Rungrctlia Sikhs are 
sometimes styled Mnzhuhee, or of the 
(Mahometan) faith, from the circum- 
stanee tiiatthe converts from Islam are 
so called, and that many Sweepers 
throughout India have become Ma- 
bometans. 

Jn allusion to the design of in- 
spiring the Hindoos with a new life, 
Goviiul is reported to luive said that 
he “would teach the sparrow to 
strike the eagle.” (See Malcolm, 


Sketch, ]). 7‘I., where it is used v\itli 
reference to Auiungzeh, hut the say- 
ing is attributed to (Jovind under 
various circumstances by diilerent 
autlrors. ) 

j- 'Che Brahmin noviciate is stated 
to have been an inhabitant of tl c 
Deccan, and the Khutree of the 
Puujah ; one S lodra, a Jeewur 
(Kuliar), was of Juggernath, tlie 
second, a Jat, was of Ilustinapoor, 
and the third, a Clieepa or cloth 
printer, was of Dwarka in Gtrojrat. 

For the declaiation about live 
Sikhs forming a congregation, or 
about the assembly of five men cii- 
.suriug the piesenee or the grace of 
the Gooroo, compare Malcolm, Sketchy 

p, 180*. 

Ciovind had originally the cogno- 
men, or titular name, of “ Race,” 
one in common use among Hindoos, 
and largely adopted under the varia- 
tion of ‘‘ Rao ” by the military IMah- 
rattas; Init on declaring the com. 
prehensive nature of his reform, the 
G<M»roo adojrted for himself and fol- 
lowers the distinctive appellation of 
“ Singh,” meaning literally a lion, and 
metaphorically a champion or warrior. 
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(roviiid thus abolished social distinctions’*'', and took 
away from his followers eaeli ainaent solace of super- 
stition ; but he felt that he must eng'ag'e the heart as 
well as satisfy the reason, and that he must f>ive the 
Sikhs some common bonds of union wliich should re- 
mind the weak of th(*ir new life, and add fervor to the 
devotion of the sincere. They should have one form of 
initiation, he said, the sprinkling of water by (ive of the 
faithful t ; they should worship the One Invisible (iod; 


It is tile most cotninon of tlie dis- 
tinctive names in use ainonpj llaj- 
jioots, and it is nou' the iinariable 
termination of e\ery proper name 
amonj’* the disciples of Giisind. It 
is sometimes used alone, as Kbau is 
used amoujj; the Mahometans, to de- 
note pre-emineoce, 'I'lius Sikh chiefs 
v\ould talk of Runjeet Sin^h. as m- 
dinary Sikhs Mill talk of then own 
iimiudiate leaders, as the “ Singh 
S.ihih/’ almost equivalent t«) *• Sir 
Kiiig,” or “ Sir Knight,” in Knglish. 
Straugers likewise often address any 
Sikh respectfully as Singlijee.” 

^ It may nevertheless he justly 
ohseived that Govind abolished castf 
rather by implication tli.in by a 
direct enactment, and it may be 
justly objected that the Sikhs still 
uphold the ]>rineipal distinctions at 
least of race. Tims the Gooroos no- 
where say that Brahmins and Soodias 
are to intermarry, or that tlu’V are 
daily to partake together of the same 
food ; but that they laid a good foun- 
dation for the practical iihliter.ition 
ofall ditferenees will lie evident from 
the following quotations, always 
bearing in mind the vast pre-eminence 
which they assign to religious unity 
and truth over social sameness or po- 
litical equality : — 

‘‘ Think not of caste ; abase thyself, 
and attain to salvation.” — Ndnuk^ 
Surung Ray. 

“ God will not ask man of what 
race be is ; be will ask liirn wh.it has 
he done ? ” — Ndnuk, Purhhatee Ragi- 
nee. 

or the impure among the noblest» 

Heed not tiie injunction ; 


Of one pure among the most de- 
spised, 

Naniik will become the footstool.” 

i\nn7tftj Malhitr Rug. 

‘‘ All of the seed of Bruhm ((iod) 
are Bralimins : 

'f'hey say tlieie are four races, 

But all are of the seed of Biulim.” 

(hnnirr Dus, lihvtruv. 

“Khutiee, Brahmin, Soodia, Wi- 
sya, whoever rememhers the name of 
C»od, who worships him always, &c. 
&e.,sli.ill attain to salvation,” — Rum 
l)a^^ litluu'ul. 

'riie four races shall l>e one. 

All sh.dl eall on the Gooioo,” 

(»ovtnd. in i\\v Jii'hvt Sujueh 
(not in the (trunt'h), 

Gornpaio Malcolm ( Slu fvh^ p, 4.7, 
note), tor a saying attributed to (ro- 
vlnd, tliat the castes would become 
one when well mi set, as the four 
com])onents of the “ Pan-Sooparce,” 
or betel, of tire Hindoos, became of 
one colom vviieii will chewed.. 

'I'be Sikhs of eouise }).'irtaki' in 
common of the Prusad (viilg. Per- 
sbud) or consecrated fooil, which is 
ordinarily composed of flour, coarse 
.sugar, and elanfied butter. Sevei'.d, 
perhaps all, Hindoo sects, however, 
do the same. (See Wilson, As, Res.y 
xvi, Sti, note, and xvii. ‘239, note.) 

f Sikhs are not ordinarily initiated 
until tliey reaeli the age of tlis- 
crirnination and remembrance, or 
not before they are seven years of 
age, or sometimes until they have 
attained to manhood. But there is 
no authoritative rule on the subject, 
nor is there any declaratory cere- 
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tlioy should honour the memory of Mimik and of Ills 
traiisanimatii successors*; their vv.atchvvord should be, 


Hail Gooroo ! t but they 

tnonial of dot iil which can he fol- 
lowed. 'j'hc esscMitials are that five 
Siklis at least should he assembled, 
and it is pfenerally arranged that one 
ol the number is of some leligioiis 
repute. Some sugar ami water are 
stirred together ijj a vessel of any 
kind, conmionly w itli a two-edged 
dagger ; but any iron weaimu will 
answer. ’J’lie iiovieiate stands with 
his hands joined in an attitude of 
humility or snpjilieation, and lie re- 
peats after the elder or minister the 
main articles ol‘ his tiiilh. Sonic of 
the water is sprinkled on his faee and 
person ; he drinks the remainder, and 
e.sclaims. Hail Ciooioo ’ and the 
ceremony eoncludes vvitli an in- 
junction that he he true to (hul, and 
to his duty as a Sikh. For details of 
partieular modes followed, see Fors- 
ter ( 7/on7.v, i. JJ07. ), Malcolm 
( Shrtch^ p. 182 ), and Piinsep’s 
edition of Murr(ti/')t lAfe of Uuuji'iL 
Snti//i (p. 217.), wheie an Imlian 
compiler is qiioteti. 

The original practice of using tlie 
water in Mhicli the feet of a Sikh bad 
been washed was soon abandoned, 
and the suhseqiieiit eustom of touch- 
ing tlx* water w'ith the toe seems 
now almost wj^olly forgotten. 'The 
first rule was perhaps instituted to 
denote tin* humbleness of sjiirit of 
the disciples, or both it and the 
second pr.ictice m.iy have originated 
in tliat feeling of the Hindoos which 
attaches virtue to water in which 
the thumb of a Fi rah min has been 
dipped. It set ms in every way ])ro- 
bable that (joviml substituted the 
dagger for the foot or the toe, thus 
giving further pre-cmineiito to his 
emblematic iron. 

Women are not usually, but they 
arc sometimes, initiated m form as 
professors of the Sikh faith. In 
mingling the sugar and water for 
women, a one-edged, and not a two- 
edgeil, dagger is used. 

* The use of the word “ traiisani- 


should revere and bo\N' to 

mate” may perhaps he allowed. The 
Sikh belief in the descent of the 
individual spiiit of Xaiiuk upon each 
of his successors, is coinjiared by 
Goxind ill the Vichitr Katuk to the 
imparting of flame from one lamp to 
another. 

f I'lic proper exclamation of com- 
nuinit) of faith of the Sikhs as a sect 
is .'imply, “Wall CJooroo !” th.it is, 
O (fooroo ! or Had Gooioo ! 'Flic 
lengthened exclamations of “ Wall ! 
(iooioo ke Fiitteh!” and “ Wah ! 
Gooroo ka Khalsa !” (Hail ! \'irtue 
or power of the Ciooiot) ! oi, Had ! 
Gooroo and Victory 1 and Had tv) the 
•state Ol church of the Gooroo’), are 
not authoritative, although tlie Kirraer 
lias become customaiy, and its use, as 
completing the iile.t embraced in 
“ Deg” and ‘‘ Tegh ' (see u/itv, note 
p. rip.) naturally niose out «)f the 
notions ditrused by (roviiul, if he did 
not oidaiii it as the proper salutation 
of beheveis. 

Many of the chapters or books 
into which the Ailee (Jrunt’li is 
di\idi‘d, bciiin with tile expression 
“ Kko Oonkar, Sut C»ooroo Prnsad,” 
wliicli may be mtcrjneted to mean, 
“the One Ch>d, and the gr.ice of tlie 
blessed Gooroo.” Some of the chap- 
teis v>f the Duswen Patlshali ka 
(inint’h begin wdth “ Ekv> Oonkar, 
U ah(b)orookc Futteh,” that is, “ The 
One C»’od and the power of the 
(rooroo.” 

'I'he Sikh author of the C»'oor 
Uutnaolec gives the following fanciful 
and trivial origin of the salutation 
Wah Gooroo ! 

Wasdeo, the cxclamntion of tlie 
fiist age, or Sutyoog ; 

Hur Ilur, the exclamation of the 
second age ; 

Govind Govind, the exclamation of 
the third age; 

Ram Ham, the exclamation of the 
fourth age, or Kulyoog ; 
whence Wall Goolloo in the fifth 
age, or under the new dispensation. 


l(>7o~ 
1 708 


1’hc excla- 
mation, 
Hail Goo- 
roo ! 
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Singh ; 
and de- 
votion to 
arms. 


visible save the “ Gruiit’h,” the book of their 
belief.* 'fhey should bathe, from time to time, in the 
pool of Amritsir ; their locks should remain unshorn ; 
they should all name themselves Singhs, or soldiers, 
and of material things they should devote their hnite 
energies to steel alone.t Arms should dignify tlieir 
person ; they should be ever waging war, and great 
would be his merit who fought in the van, who slew an 
enemy, and who despaired not although overcome. He 
cut off the three sects of dissenters from all intercourse ; 
the r3heermullees, who had labored to destroy Arjoon ; 
the liam Races, who had comjiassed the death of his 
father; and the Mussundees, ^vho had resisted his own 
authority. He denounced the ‘‘shaven,” meaning, per- 
haps, all Mahometans and Hindoos ; and for no reason 
which bears clearly on the worldly S(‘ope of his missitni, 
he held up to reprobation those slaves of a pin verse 


♦ Obeisance to the Grunt’h alone 
is inculcated in the Itchct Nninolnor 
Rule of Life of Govind, and hu en- 
deavored to guard against being 
himself made an object of future 
idolatry, by denouncing (in the 
Viebitr Natuk) all who should re- 
gard him as a god. 

f For allusions to this devotion to 
steel, see Malcolm, Sketchy l». “hS. 
p 117, note, and j) 182, note. 

The meaning given in the text to 
the principle inculcated seems to be 
the true one. Throughout India the 
implements of any calling are in a 
manner worshipped, or in western 
moderation of plirasc. they are blessed 
or consecrated. This is esjiecially 
noticeable among merchants, who 
annually perform redigious ceremonies 
before a heap of gold ; among here- 
ditary clerks or writers, who similarly 
idolize their itik-horu ; and among 
soldiers and military leaders, who on 
tlie festival of the Dussehra consecrate 
their banners and piled-iip weapons. 
Govind withdrew liis followers from 
that undivided attention whicli their 
fathers had given to the plough, the 
loom, and the pen, and he urged 
them to regard the sword as their 


prineipjil st!>\ in this world. The 
sentinieut of \ei\erutiou for that 
wiiich gives us power, or safety, or 
our ilaily bread, may he traced in all 
countries. In our own a sailor im- 
personates, or almost deifies his shi]), 
and in 1 ndia the custom of hereditary 
callings has heightened that feeling, 
which, expressed in the language of 
philosophy, becomes the dogma ad- 
mitting the soul to he increate indeed, 
hut enveloped in the understanding, 
wdiich again is designed for our use 
in hiirnaii aifairs, or until our Idiss is 
perfect. It is this external or inferior 
s]jint, .so to speak, which must devote 
its energies to the sersice and con- 
teinplation of steel, while the ineieate 
soul contemplates (bid. 

'I'he import of the term Sntcha 
Pathhah, or 'frue King, seems to he 
explained in th(‘ same way. A spi- 
ritual king, or (Jooroo, rules the 
eternal soul, or guides it to salvation, 
while a temporal monarch controls 
our finite faculties only, or puts re- 
straints upon the play of our passions 
and the enjoyment of our senses, 'i’he 
Mahometans have the same idea and 
a corrresponding term, viz. : Mulift 
Jlufieekce. 
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custom, who impiously take the lives of their infant 
(laughters.* 

(roviiul had a(*hieved one victory, he had made him- 
self master of the imagination of his followers ; but a 
more laborious task remained, the destruction of the 
enipire of unb(ilieving oppressors. He had established 
the Khalsa, the theocracy of Singhs, in the midst of 
Hindoo delusion ami Mahometan error ; he had con- 
founded Peers and Moollas, Sadlrs and Pundits, hut 
lie had y(‘t to vanijuish the armies of a great emperor, 
and to subdue the multitude's whose faith he impugned. 
I1ie design of (iovlnd may seem wild and senseh'.ss to 
those a(M*ustomed to consider the firm sway and regular 
policy of ancient Rome, and who daily witness the 


* These and many other distinc- 
tion*^ of Sikhs, may he seen in the 
Uehet and 'I'linkha Nanivhs of (io- 
vi.id, forming part of A})})endix IV. 
of t))is volume. 

Unshorn locks and a blue dress, as 
the characteristics of a believer, do 
not appear as tlireet injunetions in 
any extant writing attributed to Go- 
vind, and they seem chiefly to have 
derived their distinction as marks 
from eu«tom or usage, while the pro- 
priety of w'earing a lilue dress is now 
regarded as less obligatory than for- 
meily, IJolh nsn*ros appear to have 
originated in a spirit of opposition to 
llindooism, for many Urahininical 
devotees keep their heads carefully 
shaved, and all Hindoos are shaven 
when initiated into tlieir religious 
duties or responsibilities, or on tlie 
death of a near relative. It is also 
curious, w'itli regard to color, that 
many i*i‘]igious, or indeed simply re- 
spectable Hindoos, liave still an aver- 
sion to bluCt so much so imleed that 
H Rajpoot fanner will demur about 
sowing his fields with indigo. 
The Alahometans, again, prefi*r blue 
dresses, and perhaps the dislike of 
the Hindoos arose during tlie Mus- 
sulman conquest, as Krishna himself, 
among otliers, is described as blue 
clothed. Thus, the Sikh author, 
Illiaee Goordas Rluilleh, says of 


Niinuk, “ Acain he went to Mecca, 
bine elotliing he bad like Krishna.” 
SimilarU no Sikli will near clotlics 
of a “soubee” colour, i. c. dyed with 
salbower, such having long been the 
favorite coloin with Hindoo devo- 
tees as it is gradually becoming with 
JMahometan ascetics. 

'Hic Sikhs continue to refrain from 
tobacco, nor do they smoke drugs of 
anv kind, althougli tobacco itself seems 
to have been oiiginally included as 
*v/M/f*oidy among proscribed things. 
'Pobacco was first introduced into 
I nd ia about 1 (> 1 7 . ( M' Cttllorli Coni- 
intreial Diclioiiarijy art. “ Tobneco.”) 
It was 1 think, idly denounced in 
form by one of Akber's successors, 
but its me is now universal among 
Indian Mahometans. 

Another point of difference vvhieli 
may be noticed is, tliat tlie Sikhs 
wear a kind of breeelies, or now 
many wear a sort of pantaloons, in- 
stead of girding up tlieir loins after 
tlie manner of the Hindoos, llie 
adoption <»f the “ kutch,” or breeelies, 
is of as much importance to a Sikh 
boy as was the investiture with the 
** toga virilis” to a lioniaii youth. 

'Hie Sikh women are distinguished 
from Hindmis of their sex by some 
variety of dress, but chiefly by a 
higher top-knot of hair. 
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p<>'V(»r and resources of tlie well-ordered pfovernnuMits of 
i . modern Kuroj)e. But the extensive empires of the 

The chH- East, as of semi-barbarism in the West, have nev(»r Ix'cn 
f sober convictions of a numerous j)(»ople ; 

the Moghul have been mere dyuasti<‘s of sinfji^le tribes, nuidered 
\ h^n^ trill mpliant by the rapid developnauit of warlik(‘ enerjii’y, 
Govind re- hy the comprelieusivc i^enius ot eminent leaders, 
boivedon Race has succeeded race in dominion, and what Cyrus 
assailing it. Persians and (Charlemagne ^vith his l"ranks, 

Jiab(*r began and Akber comjileted with a few Tartars 
their personal followers. Tlie Moghuls had even a kss 
firm hold of empire than the Acluemenidi's or the ( ar- 
lovingians ; the devoted clansmen of Baber \\en‘ not 
numerous, his son was driven from his throne, and 
Akbor. Akber became the master of India as mucli by po!iti<*aI 
sagacity, and the generous sympathy of his natun*, as 
by military enterprise and the courage of his partizaiis. 
lie piTceived the want of the times, and his command- 
ing genius (Uiabled him to reconcik‘ the conflicting 
interests and prejudices of Mahometans and Hindoos, of 
Rajpoots, Toorks, and Puthans. At the end of fifty 
’years he left his heir abroad and well regulated do- 
minion ; yet one son of Jidiangheer contested the (un- 
pire with his father, and Shah .lehan first saw' his 
children w^aging war w ith one another for tlie possession 
of the crown w Jiich he himself still wore, and at huigili 
became the jirisoner of the ablest and most successful of 
Auriiogzob. the combatants. Auriingzeb eviu* feared the influtuice 
of his own example : his tempin’ w as cold ; his policy 
towards Mahometans w^as one of suspicion, while his 
bigotry and persecutions rendined him hateful to his 
Hindoo subjects. In his old age his wearied spiiit 
could find no solace ; no tribe of brave and confiding 
men gathered round him : yet his vigorous intellect kept 
him an emperor to the lust, and the hollowness of his 
sway was not ap[)arent to the careless observin’ until he 
w^as laid in Ins grave. The empire of the Moghuls 
wanted political fusion, and its fair degree of adminis- 
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trative order and subordination was vitiated by the i 675 ->- 
doubt wliieh hung about the succession.* It coin})rised 
a number of petty states which rendered an unwilling ' * 

obedience to the sovereign power ; it was also studded 
over with feudal retainers, and all these hereditary 
princes and mercenary “ Jagheerdars vv^ere ever ready 
to resist, or to pervert, the merisures of the central 
government. Tliey considered then, as they do now, 
that a monarch exercised sway for his own interests 
only, without reference to the general welfare of the 
country ; no public opinion of an intelligent jieople 
systematically governed controlled them, and applause 
always awaited the successful aspirant to power. Akbt*r 
did something to remove this antagonism between the 
riders and the ruled, but his successors were less wise 
than himself, and religious discontent was soon added 
to the love of political indejiendence. The southern 
jiortions of India, too, were at this time recent coiujuests, 
and Aurungzeb had been long absent, hopelessly en- 
deavoring to consolidate Ins sway in that distant 
(piarter. The Himalayas had swircely been ptmetrated 
by the Mogluds, excejit in the direction of Cashmeer, 
and rebellion might rear its head almost unheeded amid 
their Nvild recesses. Lastly, during this period, Seva- Stvajee the 
jee had roused the slumbering spirit of the Mahratta Mahrattu. 
tribes. He had converted rude herdsmen into success- 
ful soldiers, and had become a territorial chief in the 
very neighbourhood of the emperor. (lovind added Oooroo 
religious fervor to warlike temper, and his design of 
founding a kingdom of Juts upon the waning glories of 
Auruiigzeb’s dominion, does not appear to have been 
idly conceived or rasldy undertaken. 


• Notwithstanding this defect, the tary county shcriOs. and registers of 
Englisli themselves have yet to do landed property and holdings. The 
much before they can establish a sys- objectionable hereditary law was 
tom which shall last so long and work modified in practice by the adoption 
so well os Akber’s organization of of the most able or the most upright 
Pergunneh Chowdhreos and Qanoon- as the representative of the family, 
goes, who may be likened to heredi- 

G 
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Yet it is iiGt easy to place tli(‘. actions of Govind in due 
order, or to understand the particular object of eacli of 
his proceeding's. lie is stat(‘(l by a credible Malioine- 
tan author to have organi^sed his followtus into troops 
and bands, and to have jdaced them under the command 
of trustworthy disciples.’^ lie app(?ars to have enter- 
toined a body of Putlians, who are every where the 
soldiers of fortune t, and it is c(‘rtaiii that ho established 
two or three forts along the skirts of the hills between 
the Sutlej and Jumna. He had a post at Pownta in 
the Keearda vale near Nahun, a place long afterwards 
the scene of a severe struggle between the (hjorkhas 
and the Englisli. He had likewise a retreat at Aiimid- 
poor-Mukliowal, which had been established by his 
father i, and a third at (Jmmkovvr, faiily in the plains 
and lower down the Sutlej, then the chos(‘n haunt of 
Tegh Buhadur. He had thus got strongholds which 
secured liim against any attempts of his hill neighbours, 
and lie would next seem to have emh'avorf'd to mix 
himself up with the atTairs of these half independent 
chi(‘fs, and to obtain a (rommanding influence over them, 
so as by degrees to establisli a virtual pi incipality amitl 
moimtaiu fastnesses to serve as the basis of his opiMa- 
tions against the Moghul government. As a religious 
teaclier lie drew contributions and jirocured followers 
from all parts of India, hut as a leader he perceiN’ed the 
necessity of a military })ivot, and as a rebel he was not 
insensible to the value of a .secure retreat. 

Govind has himself des(‘ribed the several actions in 
which lie W7is engaged, either as a principal or as an 


* Seirool Mutakbereen, i. 113. 

■}• Tlic Mabratta histories show 
that Sevajee likewise hired bands of 
Piithaiis, who had lost service in the 
declining kingdom of Bejapooi. 
( Grant Duff, Ilist. of the Makrattas, 
i. 165.) 

\ Anundpoor is situated close to 
Makhowal. The first name w’as 
given by Govind to bis own parti- 


cular residence at Makhowal, as dis- 
tinguished from the abode of his 
father, and it signified the place <»f 
happiness. A knoll, with a seat 
upon it, is here pointed out, whence 
it is said Govind was wont to dis- 
charge aifarrow acoss and a quarter 

about a mile and two-thirds English, 
the Punjahee coiw being small. 
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ally,* His pictures are animated ; they are of some 
value as historical records, and their secjuence seems 
more probable tliaii that of any other narrative. Ills 
first contest was with his old friend the chief of Nahun, 
aided by the Raja of Hindoor, to whom he had given 
(dfence, and by the mercenary Puthans in his own ser- 
vice, who claimed arrears of pay, and who may have 
hoped to satisfy all demands by the destru(*tion of 
(iuvind and tlie plunder of his establishments. Rut the 
(jiooroo was victorious, some of the Puthan leaders fell, 
and (lovind slew the young warrior, Hurree Chund of 
Xalagurh, with his own hand. The (iooroo neverthe- 
l(‘ss deemed it prudent to mov<‘ to the Siith*j ; he 
stnmgthened Amindpoor, and larame the ally of Bheem 
(.hnnd of Kuhloor, who was in resistance to the im- 
pivi'ial auth(»riti(*s of Kot Kanggra. The Mahometan 
commander was joined by various hill chiefs, hut in the 
end he was routed, and Bheem (hund’s rehellio!i secuned 
pistified by succtss. A period of rest ensued, during 
which, says Govind, li(» punished such of his followers 
as were lukewarm or disorderly. But th(‘ aid which 
lie render(‘d to the cliief of Kuhloor was not fcn gotten, 
and a body of Mahometan troo))s made an unsucTess- 
ful attack upon his position. Again an imperial com- 
mander took the field, partly to coerce tiovind, find 
partly to reducci the hill rajas, who, jirofiting by the ex- 
ample of Bheem Chund, had refused to pay their usual 
tribute. A desultory wjirfare ensued; some attempts at 
accommodation were imide by the hill chiefs, but these 
were broken oft’, and the expedition ended in the rout 
of the Mahometans, 

The success of ( Jovind, for all was attributed to him, 
caused the Mahometans some anxiety, and his designs 

♦ Namely, in the Viebitr Natuk, 58. &c.), may be referred to for 
already (jiioted as a portion of translations of some portions of the 
the Sc‘con<l GrimCh. The “ Gooroo Viebitr Natuk bearing on tlie period, 
Ellas, ” by Sookha Singh, corrobo- but Malcolm’s own general nar- 
rates Govind’s albount, and adds rative of the events is obviously con- 
many details. Malcolm ( Sketch, p. tradiciory and inaccurate. 
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appear likewise to have alarmed the hill chiefs, for 
they loudly claimed the imperial aid ag’uinst one who 
announced himself as the True Kinic. Aunm^zeh 
directed the governors of Laliore and Sirhind to march 
ajL>ainst the (iooroo, and it was rnmored that the 
emperor’s son, Bahadur Sliah, would liimself take the 
field in their support.^ (ioviiul was surnMinded at 
Amiiul{>oor by tlie forces of the (unpire. llis own 
resolution was etpial to any emergency, hut numhers of 
his followers deserted him. He cursed them in this 
world and in the world to come, and others who 
wavfTcd, he caus(*d to n'liounce tlu‘ir faitli, and tluMi 
dismissed them with ignominy. Hut liis dinicuhies in- 
creased, desertions contirmed to take ]>la(*e, and at last 
he found himself at the hea<l (»f no more than forty 
devoted followers, llis mother, his wives, and his two 
youngest children elfected their escape to Sirhind, hut 
the hoys were there hetrayeil to the Mahometans and 
])ut to death. t The faithful forty said they weia* ready 
to die with their priest and king^, and tiny prayed him 
to recall his curse upon their w^^aker lu'arted Iirethnni, 
and to restore to them the hope of salvation. (Jovind 
said that his wrath would not endure. Hut he still ehing 
to temporal success; the fort of (diumkowr remained in 
Jiis possession, and lie fled during tlie nig^lit and rea(*lj(*d 
the place in safety. 

At ("humkowT Govind w\as again hesieged.t He 


* iVT.ilcolm p. 60, note) 

says tills allusion would phue 
the warfare in 1701 a. n., as Uii- 
badur Shah was at that time sent 
from the Dtccaii towaids Ci.ubul. 
Some Sikb traditions, imleed, repie- 
sent (Jovmd as having gained the 
good will of, or as they put it, ns 
having shown favour to, Buhadiir 
Shah; and <«ovin<l himself, in the 
Vicldtr Natnk, sa)s that a son of tlic 
emperor came to suppress the distur- 
bances, hut no name is given. Neither 
does Mr. Elphinstone (//tVory, ii. 
•>15.) specify Buhadur Shah; and. 


indeed, ho merely seems to conjec- 
tme tliat a ])rinci* of the hlooil, who 
was sent to put down <listm!>anci.>s 
near Mooltan, was really employed 
against the Sikhs near Siihiud. 

t 'Che most detailed account of 
this murder of (ioviiul’s children, is 
given in India 7Vuc<s, ii. 

6,7. 

t At Chumkowr, in one of the 
towers of the small brick fort, is still 
shown the tomb of a dislinguished 
warrior, a Sikh of the Sweeper caste, 
named Jeewun ftngh, who fell diir. 
ing the siege. The bastion itself is 
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was called upon to surrender his person and to renounce 
his faith, but Ajeet Singh, his son, indignantly silenced 
the bearer of the message. The troops pressed upon the fromOhun/. 
Sikhs ; the Gooroo was liimself every where present, but kowr. 
his two surviving sons fell before his eyes, and his little 
band was nearly destroyed. He at last resolved upon 
escape, and taking advantage of a dark night, he 
threaded his way to the outskirts of the camp, but there 
lie was recognized and stop))ed by two Puthans. These 
in<*n, it is said, had in former times received kindness 
at the hands of the Gooroo, and they now assisted him 
in reaching the town of B<‘hlolpoor, where he trusted 
liis jierson to a third follower of Islam, one Peer 
Mahomed, with whom it is furtlier said the Gooroo had 
once studied the Koran. Here he ate food from 
Mahometans, and declared that such might be done by 
Sikhs under pressing circuuistances. He further dis- 
guised himself in the blue dress of a Mussulman Der- 
vish, and sp(»edily readied the wjistes of Jihutinda. His Suaes^- 
discinks again rallied round him, and he succeeded in 

{ . r* 1 • Him hispuiMim 

n‘pu[sing Ins pursuers at a pla<*e smc(‘. called Moo- at MooUuu 
kutsur,” or the Pool of Salvation. He continued his 
llight to Diimdumina, or the Breathing Place, half way 
between llans(*e and Feerozjioor ; the imperial autho.. 
rities thought liis strength sufficiently broken, and they 
did not follow him further into a parched and barren 
country. 

At Dumdumma Govind remained for some timts and Ooviud 
he occupied himself in composing the supplemental 
Grunt’ll, the Book of the Tenth King, to rouse the ^atuk. 
energies and sustain the hopes of the faithful. This 
comprises the Vichitr Natuk, or Wondrous Tale,” the 
only historic^ portion of either Grunt’h, and which he 
concludes by a hymn in praise of God, wlio had ever 

known as that of the Martyr. A Govind’s defeat and flight are 
temple now stands where Ajeet Singh placed by the Sikhs in 1705, 1706» 
and Joojarh Singh, the eldest sous of a. i». 

Govind, arc reputed to have fallen. 
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1675— absihted him. lie would, ho says, make known in 
^ anotlier hook tlie things which he liad hitnself accom- 
plished, the glories of the Lord which he had witnessed, 
and his recollections or visions of his antecedent exist- 
ence. All he had done, he said, had been done witli 
the aid of the Almighty ; and to ‘‘ l.*oh,” or the mys- 
teiious \irtue of iron, he attributed his preservation, 
summomd Wliile tlius living in retirement, messengers arrived to 
summon him to the ernpeior’s presence; but (rovind 
presence repli(*d to Aunuig/eb in a series of panibles admonitoiv 
of kings, paitly in which, and ])artly in a lett(‘r which 
accom])anied them, he remonstrates rather than humbles 
himself. He denounces the wrath of (Jod upon the 
nionaich, rather than d(*precat(‘s the im|>erial ang(»r 
Replies to against himself; he tells the emjxror that he puts no 

inVTnuT “ Khalsa” will yet a\(‘nge 

him. He refers to NanukV ndigious form, and he 
biiefly allud(‘s to the death of Aijoon and of T(‘gli Bu- 
Jiadur. lie <lesciihes his own wrongs and his childless 
condition. He was, as one w ithont (‘artlil) link, patiently 
aw'aiting death, and feaiing none but th(‘ soh* Cmperor, 
the King of kings. Noi, said he, are the piayeis of 
the ))oor ineffectual; and on the day of leckoning it 
wx)iild be seen how the emjieior wx)nld jnsti^^ his mani- 
fold criieltit*s and oppinssiniis. Tim (inoroo A\ns ugaiii 
desired to lejwir to Aiirunirzeb’s |)iesence, and lie really 
appears to have jjioceeded to the south some time hefoie 
tlu* acfed moiuireh was removed hy death.* 

Aiiruiif(zoh died in the hefriiming of 1 707 , and his 
eldest son, Buhadnr Shah, hastened from ('auhul to 
secure the succession. He vanquished and slew one 
brother near Agrsi, and, marching to the south, he de- 
feated a second, Kiuuhukhsh, who died of his wounds. 


ciatory 

htiAin. 


Aurun^zeb 
dies and 
Bubudur 
Shah suc- 
ceeds, 1707 

A. 0. 


* In tins larrativc of GovindS Ooormookhte , transcripts, imperfect 
'warlike actions, reference has been appaicntly, of some of whuh latter 
miinlj had to the Vithitr Natuk of have bec*ii }>ut into English by Dr. 
the (jooroo, to the Gooroo Bilas of Macgregoi 0 / Me .S»A/ia, pp. 

Sookha Singh, and to the ordinary 79—99.) 
modern compilations in IVrsiin and 
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While ODfrajred in tliis last campai^, Buhadur Shah ^5^5— 

suinnioned (Jovind to his camp. The Gooroo went ; 

he was treated with respect aiul he received a military oovindpro. 

command in the valley of the (iodavery. The emj)eror ceeds to the 

perhaps thonfrht that the leader of insurrectionary Juts ^ 

mif^ht be usefully (»m])loyed in opposing* rebellious Mah- Enters the 

rattus, and (Jovind perhaps saw in theimj)erial service a 

ready way of disarminji;* suspicion and of reorj^anizin^ his 

followers.’**' At Dumdumma he had ai^ain denounced 

evil upon all who should thenceforwjird desert him ; in 

the south he selected the darinj^* Bunda as an instrument, 

and th<‘ Sikhs speedily rea])peared in overwhelming 

force upon the banks of the Sutlej. But (lovind’s race 

was run, and h(‘ was not hims<‘lf fated to achieve aught 

more in person. He had engaged the services of an 

Afgh an, half adventurer, half men*hant, aiul he had 

])rocured from him a considerable number of horses, t 

'^rhe merchant, or servant, ph»aded his own necessities, 

and urged the ))aymeut of large sums due to him. 

Impatient with delay, he used an angry gesture, and 
his mutterings of viohuice pro\oked (Jovind to strike 
him dead. The body <»f the slain Puthan was removed 
and buried, and his family seenu^d re(*onciled to the 
fate of its head. But his sons nursed their rev(Uige, 
and await<*d an (»j)portuHity of fulfilling it. They sue- 
(*eed(‘d in stealing upon the (iroonm’s retirement, and 

^ The Sikh wiUcis seem unani- end (»f 1 70S a. d., ns the date of ()io- 
inous in giving ti> Ihtir great teacher \ind’s arrival at that place, 
a inilitar) connnand in the Deccan, f It would be curious to trace liovr 
while some recent Mahometan com- far India was colonised in the inlor- 
pilers assert that he died at Pitn.i. vals of gnat invasions by pcitv Af- 
IJiit the liberal conduct of Ihihadur ghan and Tooikniun leaders, who 
Shah is confirmed by the contempo- debased then iiist or occasional cx- 
lary historian, Khafce Khan, who pens-es by the sale of hoises. Tra- 
states that be received lank in the dition repiesents that both the de- 
Moghul army (see Elphinstone, strover of Mauikyala in the Punjab, 
of India, ii. ifJt), note), and it is in a and the founder of Bhutneerin Ilur- 
ciegrcc coiroboralcd by the undoubted reeana, weie i*pngrants so circum- 
fact of the (Jooroo’s death, on the stanced; and Ameer Khan, the recent 
banks of the Godavery. The tradi- Indian adventurer, w’as similarly re- 
tions preserved at Nuderh, give Kar- duced to sell his steeds for food. ( Afc- 
tik, 17G5 (Sumbut), or towards the vioin of Ameer Khan, \) 1(J. ) 

G 4 
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J708. 

N ^ , 

Govind 
M'OUiitU'd by 
assabhiiis, 


anti (lies de- 
cl.iring hi-s 
mi's^ion to 
be ful- 
dllcti, and 
the Khalua 
to be com- 
iTUtted to 
God, 1708 
A. n. 


stabbed liirii mortally when asleep or* unguarded. Go- 
vind sprang up and the assassins were seized ; but a 
sardonic smile jdayed ujxm their features, and they 
justified their act of retribution. The (iooroo heard : 
he remembered the fate of their father, and he perliaps 
called to mind his own unavenged parent, lie said to 
the youths that they had done well, and he direettnl 
that they should be released uninjured.’*^ llie expiring 
( looroo was childh^ss, and the assembled disciples asked 
in sorrow who should inspire them with truth and l<*ad 
tli(»m to vi(*tory when he was no m(«re. (Jovind bade 
them be of good cheer ; the appointed T(mi had indeed 
fulfilled their mission, but he was about to deliviT the 
Khalsa to (iod, tin* never-dying. ‘‘ lie who wishes to 
b(»hold the (rooroo, let him s(*arch theGrunt’h of Nanuk. 
TJie (looroo will dwell with the Khalsa; be firm and 
be faithful : wherever five Sikhs are gathered together 
there w ill I also be present.^’ t 

f Jovind W’as killed in I70S, at Niidiuh, on the banks 


* All the CO inn inn accounts ii.ir- 
r.ite till* <lcail of Ooxiiid as nivcn in 
the but witfi slight diflfcrcnccs 

of detail, ^\hile some add that the 
widow of the slain Puth.m coutiim- 
ally urged her sons to seek leseiige 
Many accounts, and csjiecially those 
by Mahometans, likewise rcjircsent 
Go\ind to ha^e become deranged in 
Ins mind, and a story told by some 
Sikli writers gives a degree of coun- 
tenance to such a belief. Tbcy say 
th it the heart of the Gooroo inclined 
towards the youths wliose father be 
bad slain, that be was svont to play 
simple games of skill with them, and 
that he took ojiportunities of incul- 
cating upon tiicm the merit of re- 
venge, a‘ if he was himself weary of 
life, and wished to fall by their Imtida. 
The Seir ool Mutakherecn (i, 114.) 
simply says that Govind died of 
grief on account of the loss of bis 
children. (Compare Malcolm, ^keichi 
p. 70. &c , and Klphiiistonc, HtManjt 
11, ,W\.) 'Hie accounts now fur- 


nished by the jirlests of tlie temple at 
Nuderli, rcpreseni tlie om a'-sassin of 
tlu‘ Guoioo to have been the giand- 
son ot tlie Pasemla Khan, slam by 
Jlur (ioxind, and the) do not give 
bun any fuither cause of quarrel with 
Govii.d Imnself. 

t Such IS the usual account given 
of the l/ooioos dung injunctions; and 
tlie belief tliat (iovtiid cunsuminated 
the mission or dispt nsation of Nanuk, 
seems to have been agreeable to the 
feelings of the times, while it now 
forms a main article of faith. I’be 
mother, and one wife of (iovind, are 
represented to have survived 1dm 
some years; hut each, when dying, de- 
clared the (Jooroo.sh!p to rest in the 
general body of the Khalsa, and not 
in any one mortal; anil hence the 
Sikhs do i ot give such a designation 
even to the most revered of their 
holj men, their highest religious title 
being “ Uhaee,” literally brother,** 
but corresponding in significance 
with tlie Kiiglish term “elilcr." 
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of the Godavery."*^ He was in his forty-eighth year, 
and if it be tliought by any that his obscure end belied 
tile jironiise of his whole life, it should be remembered 
that — 


** The hand of man 


1676 - 

1708 , 


Clovind’s 
end un- 
timely but 
labours not 


Is hut a tardy servant of the brain, fruitless. 

And follows, with its leaden diligence, 

The fiery steps of fancy f 


that when Mahomet was a fugitive from Mecca, 
‘‘ the lance of an Arab might have changed the history 
of the world t and that the Achilles of poetry, the 
refl(*(*Tion of truth, left Troy untaken. The lord of the 
Myrmidons, destined to a short life and immortal glory, 
met an end almost as base as that which he dreaded 
when struggling w:ith Sirnois and Scamander ; and the 
heroic liichard, of eastern and western fame, whose 
w hole soul w as bent upon the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
veiled his face in shame and sorrow' that God’s holy city 
should be left in the possession of intidels : he would 
not behold that which he could not redeem, and he de- 
scemhid from the Mount to retire to captivity and a 
premature graven. § Success is thus not always the 
measur<‘ of greatness. The last apostle of the Sikhs 


* Goviml is stated to have boon 
born in the month of ** Poh,” I'^IS 
Suinbut, which may lie the end of 
166!, or licgiiming of 1662 a, n., and 
all accounts aj^rce in placing his death 
about the middle of I 76.5 Suuibut, or 
towards the end of 1708 A. n. 

At Nuderh there is a large reli- 
gious establishment, partly su])portcd 
by the produce of landed estates, 
partly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly by sums levied annually, 
agreeably to the "mode organised by 
Arjoon, The principal of the esta- 
blishment des)|>atchcs a person to 
show his requisition to the faithful, 
and all give according to their means. 
Thus the common horsemen in the 
employ of Bhopal give a rupee and a 
quarter each a year, be.sides oflerings 
on occasions of pilgrimage. 

Runjeet Singh sent considerable 


sums to NmVerh, but the buildings 
commenced witli the means which he 
provided have not been completed. 

Nuderh is also called Upchulla- 
nuggur, and in Soutbern and Central 
India it is termed pre-eminently 
** the Goordwara,” that is, “ the 
house of the Gooroo.” 

f Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a dra- 
matic poem, act iv. scene 6. 

^ Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire^ ix. 285. 

§ For this story of the lionUike 
king, see Gibbon (Decline and Full, 
xi. 1 48.). See also Turner’s compa- 
rison of the characters of Achilles and 
Richard Hutoryof England, p. 300,), 
and llallam’s assent to its superior 
justness tclatively to his own parallel 
of the Cid and the English hero 
( Middle Age^, ill 482. ). 
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1708 ^- 

1716. 


A new cha- 
racter ini- 
preshcd 
upon the 
reformed 
Hindoos ; 


although 
not liilly 
apparent to 
Ftrangers, if 
80 to In- 
dians. 


(lid not live to see his own ends accoiiiplished, but lie 
effectually roused the dormant enerjjies of a vaiKjuished 
people, and filled them with a lofty although fitful 
longing for social freedom and national ascendaiuy, 
the proper adjuncts of that jnirlty of norsliip which had 
been preachecl by Nanuk. tj()\ind saw what \vas yet 
vital, and he relumed it with Prometlu^an fire. A 
living spirit possesses the wdiole Sikh people, and the 
impress of (lovind has not only elevat(*(l and altered 
the constitution (»f their minds, hut has operated mat<‘- 
rially and given amplitude to their physical frames. 
The features and external form of a whole people have 
been modified, and a Sikh cliief is not mort' distiii- 
gnishable by his stat(‘ly person and fn^e and manly 
bearing, tlian a minister of liis faith is by a lofty 
thoughtfulness of look, wdiicli marks the fervour of his 
soul, and Ins persuasion of tin* near pres(m(*e of the 
Divinity.* rsotwithstandiiig these changers it has been 
usual to regard the Sikhs as essentially Hindoo, and 
they (louhtl(»ss are so in language and every-day customs, 
for (fovind did not fetter his disci|)les with political 
systems or codes of mnnicijial laws ; yt*t, in religious 
faith and waji;ldly aspirations, tlu'y are wliolly different 
from other Indiiuis, and they are hound together hj^a 
cominimity of inwwd sentimcMit and of outwaird object 
unknown elsewliere. But tlie misaj)prehensi<»n ne(*d 
not surprise the public nor condemn our scholars f. 


• This physical change has been 
noticed by Sir Alex. Uurnes ( 'Vraveht 
i. 285. and U. S9.)» Elphinstoiie, 
(^History of Indian ii 564.), and it 
also slightly struck Malcolm (Sketchy 
p. 129 ). Similarly a change of as- 
pect, as well at» of dress, &c„ may be 
observed in the descendants of such 
rneinbeis of Hindoo families as be- 
came Mahometans one or two cen- 
turies ago, and whose personal af>- 
pearance may yet be readily compared 
with that of their undoubted Brah- 
ininical cousins in many parts of 
Malwa and Upper India. That 


Prichard (/VSo/sirnr/ Ilhtory of Man-- 
hind, 1 . 18}, and i, 191.) notices no 
such change in the features, although 
he does in the chaiactcis, of the Hot- 
tentots and Ks<|tiimuux who have 
been con\ cited to Christianity, may 
either show tliat the attention of our 
observeis and inquirers has not hoen 
directed to the subject, or tliat the 
savagis in question have embraced a 
new faith with little of living ardor 
and absorbing enthusiasm* 

+ The author alludes chiefly to 
Professor H. H. Wilson, whose 
learning and industry is doing so 
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when it is remembered that the learned of Greece and 1708 — 
liome misunderstood the spirit of those humble men 
who obtained a new life by baptism. Tacitus and Sue- ^ 

tonius regarded the early Christians as a mere Jewish 
sect, they failed to perceive the fundamental difference 
and to apprcHuate tlie latent energy and real excellence, 
of that doctrine, which has added dignity and purity to 
nualern civilization.* 

Bunda, the chosen disciple of Govind, was a native Bundasuc- 
of the south of India, and an ascetic of the Byraghee Govind as a 
order t; and the extent of the deceased Gooroo’s pre- temporal 
])arati(>ns and means will be best understof)d from the 
narrative of the careen* of liis followers, when his own 


uuich for ladjaii History. ( Soe Afi- 
atic Jicmtrchvs^ xvii. 2:37, 238. and 
Conti Huat toil of Milh' History^ vii. 
101, 102.) Malcolm holds similar 
views ill one* place (.S’/rc^cA, pp. 1*1*1. 
1*18. 150.), but somewli.it contradicts 
himself in another. {Slotcfi, p. *13.) 
Witli these opinions, however, may 
Ik* coinparetl the more correct views 
of Klpliinstone {History of ImUdt ii. 
532. 5(M.), and Sir Alex, lluines 
( TrovHKt i. 28 1, 285.), and also Major 
Browne’s observation {ltdia Tracts^ 
ii, 4.), that tlic Sikh doctrine bore 
the same relation to the Hindoo, as 
the Protestant does to the Komish. 

• See the Annals of Tacitus, Mur~ 
phy's Translation (book xv. sect. 4*1. 
note 15.). Tacitus calls Christianity 
a danjTCTous superstition, and rep^ards 
its professors as moved by “ a sullen 
hatred of the svhole human race” — the 
Judaic characteristic of the period. 
Suetonius talks of tlie Jews raising 
disturbances in the reign of Claudius, 
at the instigation of “ one Chrestus,” 
thus evidently mistaking the wiiolc of 
tlie facts, ami furtlier making a Latin 
name, genuine indeed, but misapplied, 
of the Greek term for anointed. 

Again, the obscure liistorian, Vo- 
piscus, preserves a letter, wTitten by 
the Emperor Hadrian, in which the 
Christians are confounded with the 
adorers of Sera pis, and in which the 
bishops are said to be especially de- 


voted to the worship of that strange 
gud, who was introduced into Egypt 
by the Ptolemies (Waddington, ///»- 
tory of the Church, p. 37.); and even 
Eusebius himself did not properly 
distinguish between Christians and 
the Essenic 'rherapeuta* (Strauss, 
Life of Jesus, i. 28*1 ), although the 
latter formed essentially a mere sect, 
or order, alfecting ftsccticism and 
mystery. 

It is proper to add that Mr. Xew- 
man (juotes the descriptions of Taci- 
tus and others as referring really to 
Christians and not to Jews ( On the 
Uerehpjiwnt of Christian JJoctrine, 
p. 205, SiC.) He may be right, hut 
tlie grounds yf Ins dissent from the 
views of preceding scholars are not 
given. 

■}■ Some accounts represent Bunda 
to have been a native of Northern 
India, ainl the writer, followed by 
Major Browne (India IWcts, ii. 9.), 
says ho was born in the Jalundhur 
Dooah. 

“ Bunda” signifies (he slave, and 
Suroop Chund the author of the 
(3oor Rutnaolee, states that the By- 
raghee took the name or title when 
lie met Govind in the south, and 
found that the powers of his tutelary 
god Vishnoo, were ineflectual in the 
presence of the Gooroo. Thence- 
forward, he said, he would be the 
slave of Govind. 
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1708— 

1716. 


Proceeds to 
the north, 
and cap- 
tures 
Sirhind, 
1709-10. 


The em- 
peror 
marches 
towards 
Lahore. 


But Bunda 
is in the 
mean time 
driven to- 
wards Jum- 
moo. 


Bahadur 
Shah dies at 
Lahore, 
1712. 


aimmauding spirit was no more. The Sikhs gathered 
in numbers round Bunda wlien he readied the* north- 
west, bearing with him the arrows of Goviiid as the 
pledge of victory. Bunda put to flight the Moghul 
^thorities in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and then 
attacked, defeated, and slew the governor of the pro- 
vince. Sirhind was plundered, and the Hindoo betrayer 
and Mussulman destroyer of Govind’s diildren, were 
themselves put to death by the avenging Sikhs.* .Bnnda 
next established a stronghold below the hills of Sir- 
moor t, he occupied the t;ountry betw een the Sutlej and 
Jumna, and he laid waste the district of Sehaninpoor.t 
Buhadur Shah, the empeivir, had subdued his re- 
bellious brother Kamhukhsh, he had come to terms 
with the Malirattas, and he was desirous of redu(‘ing 
the princes of Rajpootana to their old dependence, when 
he heard of the defeat of his troops and the sack of his 
city by the hitherto unknown Bunda. § lie hastened 
t(»wards the Punjah, aiul he did not pause to enter his 
capital after his southern successes ; hut in the mean 
time his generals had defeated a body of Sikhs near 
Paneeput, and Bnnda was surrounded in his n<*w 
stronghold. A zealous convert, disguised like his leader, 
allovv^ed himself to he captured during a sally of the 
besieged, and Bunda withdrew with all his follow ers. || 
After some successful skirmishes he established himself 
near Jnmmoo in the hills north of Lahore, atid laid the 
fairest part of the Punjah under contribution. Buhadur 


* For several particulars, true or 
fuiiciful, relating to the capture of 
Sirhind, see Browne, India Tracts^ 
ii. 9, 10. See also Elphinstone, ///«- 
tory of IndUu ii* 565, 566. Vuzecr 
Khan was clearly the name of the 
governor, and not Fowjdar Khan, as 
mentioned by Malcolm (^Sktickt p. 
77,78.). Vozeer Khaii was indeed 
the ** Fowjdar,” or military com- 
mander in the province, and tlie word 
is os ofVen used as a proper name a$ 
to denote an office. 

t This w.'is at Mookhlispoor, near 


Sadowra, which lies N, E. from Am- 
bala, and Itappe.'irs to be the ** Loh- 
gnrli,” that is, the iron or strong fort, 
of the Scir ool Mutakherecn (i. J 15.). 
f Forster, Travels, i. 80^1, 

§ Compare Elphinstone, JliidoTy 
of India, \\. 561., and Forster, 7V<z- 
vch, i. 304. Tins was in 1709-10 
A. n. 

II Compare Elphinstone, Hutory, 
ii. 566*, and Forster, Travels, i. 305. 
The zeal of the devotee wa.s applauded 
without being pardoned by the em- 
peror. 
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Shah liad by this time advanced to Lahore in person, 1708— 
and he died there in the month of February 1712.^ 

The death of the empei or brought on another contest 
for the throne. His eldest son, Jehandar Shall, retained Shah slain 
power for a year, but in February 1713 he was defeat^ 
and put to death liy Jiis nephew Ferokliseer. Tliese becomes 
commotions were favorable to the Sikhs ; they again ^^p^**^^**^ 
hecHiiie united and formidable, and they built for thein- 
selv(»s a (considerable fort, named (loordaspoor, between 
the Beeas and Ravee.f The viceroy of Lahore marched 
against Bnnda, but he was defeated in a pitchc^d battle, 
and the Sikhs sent forward a party towards Sirhind, The sikhs 
the governor of which, Bayezeed Khan, advanced to u\Xr Bun- 
oppose them. A fanatiev crept under his tent and mor- a«fi ti'e 
tally wounded him ; the Mahometans dispersed, but the sirhind ** 
city does not seem to have falhm a second time a prey plundered, 
to the exidting Sikhs. J The emperor now ordered 
Abdool Summnd Khan, the governor of Lashnu^er, a 
Tooraiu^e noble and a skilful general, to assume the 
command in the Punjab, and he sent to his aid some 
cliosen troops fi’om the eastward. Abdool Summud 
Khan brought with him some thousands of his own 
warlike* countrymen, and as soon as he was in jiosses- 
sion of a train of artillery he left Lahore, and, falling 
u])on tlie Sikh army, he defeated it, after a fierce 
resistance on the part of Bunda. The success was 
followed up, and Bunda retreated from jiost to post, 
fighting valiantly and inflicting heavy losses on his 
vi(*tors; but he was at length compelled to shelter him- 
s(df in the fort of Goordaspoor. He was closely be- 
sieged; nothing could be (conveyed to him iVorii without; reduced and 
and after consuming all his provisions, and eating taken pri- 
horses, asses, and even the forbidden ox, he was re- ** 

• Compare the Seir ool JMutakhe- now' contains a monastery of Sarsoot 
rccrt, i. 109. 112. Brahmins, who have adoi)ted many of 

t Goordaspoor is near Kullanowr, the Sikli modes and tenets, 
wlierc Akber was saluted as emperor, j: Some accounts nevertheless re- 
and it appears to be the Loligurh of present Bunda to have again pos- 
the ordinary accounts followed l)y sessed himself of Sir bind. 

Forster, Malcolm, and others. It 
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J708~- 

1716. 


and put to 
death at 
Delhi. 


The views 
ot Bunda 
confined 
and his 
memory not 
revered. 


(luced to submit.’^ Some of the Sikhs were put to 
deatl), and their heads were borne on pikes before 
Bunda and others as they weie inarehed to Delhi witli 
all the signs of ignominy usinil with bigots, and com- 
mon among barbarous or half civilized conqueiors.f 
A hundred Sikhs v\eie j)ut to death daily, contending 
among themselves for juiority of martyrdom, and oii 
the eighth day Bunda himself was ariaigned before his 
judges. A Mohometan noble asked the ascetic from 
conviction, how one of his knowledge and undei standing 
could commit ciimes wHIdi would dash him into hell ; 
but Bunda answ'ered that be had b(*en as a mere scoiuge 
in the hands of (Jod for the chastisement of the wicked, 
and that he w^as now recei\iug the meed of his ow^n 
crimes against the Almighty. His son was placed iijuni 
his knees, — a knife was put into his hands, and be was 
requited to take the life of his child. He did so, silent 
andunmo\(»d; his own flesh was th(*n toin with n»(U 
hot pincers, and amid th(*se torments he e\piied, his 
dark soul, say the Mahometans, winging its way to 
the regions of the daniin d.| 

The memory of Bunda is not held in much est(‘em 
by the Sikhs; he appears to have b(*en of a gloomy 
disposition, and he was obeyed as an em*rg(‘tic ami 
daring leader, without being able to engage the [ter- 
sonal sympathies of his follow eis. Ih* did not perhaps 


♦ Compare Malcolm, S/ui<//,p 7% 
80., Forster, Tiuich, i. ‘>0 /j and 
note, and tlic* hur ool Mutakherun, i 
116, 117. Tlie ordinary accounts 
make the Sikh army amount to 
35,000 men (Forstci savs l?0,000) ; 
they also detain Abdool Suminud a 
) ear at Ijahore before he undertook 
anything, and they briiijc down all 
the hill cliiefs to his aid, both of 
which circuimtancts are probable 
enough. 

t Seir ool Mutakhereen, i. 118. 
120 El ph histone ( History, h. 57 U 
57 5 ), quoting the contemporary Kha- 
fee Khan, says the prisoners amounted 


to 7 to The St II ool Mutakhtietn 
ul itis how the ohl mother ot Btyt- 
/ted Ktian killid the assassin ot lui 
son, bj letting fill a stone on his 
head, as he- and the othti pnsontis 
wcie being led thiough the streets ot 
l^ahorc. 

+ Malcolm (Sketih, p. 82.), who 
quoUs tlie Seir ool IMutakhcrcen. 
The defeat and death ot Bunda are 
placed by the Seir ool Mutakhereen 
(i. 109 ), by Orme (I/istoty, ii 22.), 
and appateiitl> b) Elphinstone {Jfts 
tory, u 5()k), in thejcMr 171() a n , 
but Forster ( TtavtU, i. 306, note) 
has the date 1714 
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coinprelieiid the g'eneral nature of Nanuk’s and Goviiid’s 
reforms ; the spirit of sectarianism possessed him, and 
he endeavored to introduce chanjjes into the modes 
and })raeli(*es enjoined by these teacliers, wliich should 
be more in accordance with his own ascetic and Ilindo^ 
notions. These unwise innovations and restrictions were 
resisted by tlie more zealous Sikhs, and they may have 
caused the memory of an able and enterprizing* leader 
to be e^eiKually neglected.* 

After the death of liunda an acitive persecution was 
kept u]) aj^ainst the Sikhs, vv#ose losses in battle had 
been i^reat and denressiiiir. All who could be seized after 

1 1 ^ iv 1 I 1 • I' • 1 k 

had to sutler death, or to renounce their laith. A ofBunda. 
jirice, indeed, was put upon their heads, and so vigor- 
ously were the measures of prudence, or of vens^eance, 
followed u|), that many conformed to 1 lindooism ; others 
abandoned the outward siffus of their belief, and the 
more sincere had to seek a refuse amonsj;* the recesses 
of tile hills, or in the woods to the south of the Sutlej. 

The Sikhs were scarcely affain heard of in history for 
the period of a fj;eneration.t 

1'luis, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh Hecapitu- 
faith become established as a prevailiifif sentiment and 
jruiding^ jiriiicijde to work its way in the world. Nanuk Ninuk. 
disengaged his little society of worshippers from Hindoo 
idolatry and Mahoiuetan superstition, and placed them 
free on ti broad basis of religious and moral purity ; 

Ummer Das preserved the infant community from de- iimmer 
dining into a sect of quietists or ascetics; Arjoon gave 
his increasing followers a written ride of conciuct and a 

* Compare ISIulcolin, Sketchf p. tion or salutation, “ Wah Gooroo ke 
8:5,8^. lJut IJunda is sometimes Futtch 1 ” uiiich had been used or or- 
siyled Gooroo by Indians, as in the daiued by CJovind, into “ Futteh 
Seir ool Mutakhercen (i. 1 H.). a»d 1)1 urruin and “ Futtch Dursun 1 ** 
there is still an order of half-con- (Victory to faith! Victory to the 
forniist Sikhs which regards him as sect !) Compare Malcolm, Shlchy p, 
its founder. Bunda, it is reported, 83, 84. 

wished to establish a sect of his f ('omparc Forster ( Travels, i. 
own, saying that of G Grind could not 312, 313.), and Browne {India 
ettdure ; and he is further declared to Tracts, ii. 13.), and also Malcolm 
have wished to change the exclama- {Sketch, p. 85, 86,). 


1708- 

1716. 


The Sikhs 
generally 
much de- 
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1708 — 

1716 . 


Hur Go- 
vind. 

Govlnd 

Singh. 


civil organization ; \ Hur Goviiid added the use of anus 
^ and a military system ; and (Jovind Singh bestowed 
upon them a distinct political existence, and inspircHi 
them with the desire of being socially free and nationally 
independent. No further legislation was required ; a 
firm persuasion had been elaborated, and a vague feel- 
ing had acquired consistence as an active principle. Th(», 
operation of this faith become a fact, is only now in 
progress, and the fruit it may yet bear cannot be fore- 
seen. Sikhism arose where fidlen and corrujit lirah- 
minical doctrine^were ni^t strongly acted on by the vital 
and spreading Mahometan belief. It has now come 
into contact with the civilization and Christianity of 
Europe, and the result can only be known to a distant 
posterity.* 

* There are also dements of change by Forster (Trav(h^ SOO.), is no 
within Sikhism itself, and dissent is longer in force The former term, 
every where ^ source of weakness and Khulasa, is almost indeed unknown 
decay, although sometimes it denotes in the present da>, while all elaiiu 
a temporary increase of stieftgih and ineinl)ership with the Khalsa Never- 
energy. Sikh sects, at least of qut- llieless, the peaceful Siklis of the fust 
etists, are already numerous, although teacher arc still to be every wliere met 
the great development of the tenets of with in the cities of India, although 
Gooroo Govind lias thrown other de* the w'ariike Singhs of the tenth king 
nominations into the slwrie. 1 bus the have become predominant in the 
prominent division into “ Khiikisa,” Punjab, and have scattered them* 
meaning of Nanuk, and “ Khalsa,” selves as soldieis from C'auiiui to the 
meaning of Govind, which is noticed south of India. 


Note — The reader is referred to Appendices I. IT. III. and IV. for 
some account of the Grunt'h^ of the Sikhs, for some illustrations of prin* 
eiples and practices taken from the wiitings of the Gooroos, and for abstracts 
of certain letters attributed to Nanuk and Govmd, and which are descrip- 
tive of some views and modes of the Sikh people. Ap])ctidix V. may also 
be referred to for a list of some Sikh sects or denomiimtions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SIKH INDEPENDENCE. 

1716— 1764. 

Decline of the Moghul Empire, — Gradual reappearance of 
the Sikhs , — The Sikhs coerce(^hg JSIcer Munnoo^ and per- 
secufed h]f Tgmoor the son nfzdhnied Shah, — The Army 
of the Khalsa^^ and the State of the Kiialsa^' proclaimed 
to be substantice Poivers, — Adeena Bey Khan and the 
Mahrattas under llayoba, — Ahmed Shah's incursions 
and victories, — 'The provinces of Slrhind and Lahore 
possessed, in sovereignty by the Sikhs, — The political 
organization of the Sikhs as a feudal confederacy, — 

'The Order of Akalees, 

AuliUNCiZKB was tlie last of the race of Tymoor who 
possessed a geniiis for coniinand, and in jijoverning* a ^ 

larg^e empire of iiicoliereiit parts and conflicting prin- TheMogimi 
cijiles, his weak snc(!Cssors had to lean upon the rapuiryde- 
doubtful loyalty of s(‘lfish and jealous ministers, and 
to jirolong' a nominal rule by opposing insurrectionary theMah- 
subje(*ts to rebellious dejiendents. Within a genera- rattas, &c. 
tion Mahometan adventurers had established sejiarate 
dominations in Bengal, Lucknow, and Hydrabad ; the 
Mahratta Peshwah had startled the Moslems of India 
by suddenly appearing in arms before the imperial 
city^, and the stern usurping Nadir had scornfully 
hailed the long descended Mahomed Shah as a brother 
Toork in the heart of his blood-stained capital.t The 

* Tills was in 1737 A,n., wIumi f See Nadir Shah’s letter to his 
Bajee Bao, the Peshwah, made an son, relatiiif; his successful invasion 
incursion from Agra towards Delhi, of India. {Auutic liesearches, x. 545, 

(See Elphinstone, History, ii. dO:)., 546.) 
and Grant Duff's History of the 
Mahrattas, I 533, 534, ) 
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1716— 


The vreak- 
no'is of the 
Mahometan 
government 
favorable 
to the 

Sikhs, 1710 
~-.]7as. 


The Sikhs 
kept to- 
gether by 
the fen our 
of their hc- 
Uef. 


Afghan colonists of Kohilkhund and the Hindoo Jats 
of Blnirtpoor, had raised themselves to iinjiortaiia) as 
substantive poweis’^, and when tlie Persian compieror 
departed with the spoils of Delhi, the government was 
weakei', and society was more disorganized, than when 
the fugitive Baber entered India in search of a throne 
wortliy of his lineage and his personal merits. 

These commotions were favorable to the reappear- 
ance of a d(‘prehscd sect ; but the delegated rule of 
Abduol Summud in Lahore was vigorous, and, both 
under him and his weaker successor I, the Sikhs com- 
ported tlu‘ms(‘l\ es as peaceful suhj(M*ts in their villages, 
or lurked in woods and valleys to obtain a precarious 
livelihood as robbers.t The ti^nets of Nanuk and CJovind 
liad nevertheless taken root in tlu‘ hearts of the people; 
the peasant and tlie mechanie nursed their faith in 
secret, and the more ardent clung to the hope of amjile 
revenge* and speedy vietory. Tin* departed Gooroo had 
declared himself the last of the projdiets ; the believers 
were without a temporal guide, and rude* untutored 
men, ac(*ustomed to defer to their tea(‘her as divine, 
were left to work their way to gr(*atness, without an 
ordained method, and without any other bond of union 
than tlie sincerity of their common faith. The progress 
of the new religion, and tin* asi^endamy of its votaries, 
had thus be<‘n trusted t(; the ])regnan('y of the truths 
announced, and to the fitness of the Indian mind for 
their reception. The general acknowledgment of tlie 
most simple and eompreliensivc* jirinciple is sometinics 
uncertain, and is usually slow and irregular, and this 
fact should be held in view in considering the history 


* A valuable* accouut of the Ko- 
hillas may be found in Furster'ti T*a^ 
vels (i. 11.5. &c.), and the public is 
indebted to the Oriental Translation 
Committee of London for the me- 
moirs of llaiin Uehmut Khan, one 
of the moat eminent of their leaders. 
The Jats of Bhurtpoor and Dhol- 


poor» and of llattrass and other minor 
places, deserve a separate hisiory, 
f He was likewise the son of the 
conqueror of Bunda, His name was 
Zukareea Khan, and his title Khan 
Bulled ur 

I Compare For«ter*s Trave!$t i. 
SI 3., and Browne's Ittdia Tracts^ ii. 13. 
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of the Sikhs from the death of Govind to the present 
time. 

During- the invasion of Njidir Shah, the Sikhs col- 
lected in small bands, and plundcjred both the stragglers 
of the Persian army and the wealthy inhabitants who 
lied towards the hills on the first appearance of the 
conqueror, or when the massacre at Delhi became 
g(»nerally known.* The impunity which attended these 
elforts encouraged them to bolder attempts, and they 
began to visit Amritsir openly instead of in secrecy and 
disguise. The Sikh horseman, says a Mahometan 
author, iniglit be seen riding at full gallop to pay his 
devotions at that holy shrine. Some might be slaii», 
and some might be captun^d, but none were ever 
known to abjuie their creed, when thus taken on their 
w^ay to that sacred pla(*e.t Some Sikhs next suc(*e<‘ded 
in establishing a small fort at J)ullelnv{il on the Ravee, 
and they w^ere unknow^n or disregarded, until consider- 
able numbers assembletl and proceeded to levy contri- 
butions around Kminabad, which lies to the north of 
Lidiore, The marauders were attacked, but the de- 
tachment of troo]>s was repulsed and its leader slain. 
A larger force' pursued and defeated them ; many 
j)risoners wert' brought to Lahore, and the scene of 
their (»xecution is now knowm as “ Shuheed (iunj,” or 
the place of martyrs.t It is further marked by the 
tomb of Bhaee Taroo Singh, who was reqeiired to cut 
his hair and to renounce his faith; but the old com- 


* Urowm*, Irnlio Trticti,, li, IS, 14. 
Nadir acquirtd from the IVlej^hul 
emperor the })rov‘mces of Sindh and 
('aubuh and four districts of the pro- 
vince of Lahore, lying near the Jeh- 
Inm river. 

Znkareea Khan, son of Abdool 
Sunimud, was viceroy of Lahore at 
the time. 

I'he defeat of llic Delhi sovereign, 
and NtidiCs entry into the capital, 
look place on the 13th February and 
early in March, 1739, respectively, 
but were not known in Xjondon un- 
it 


til the 1st of October, so slow were 
communications, and of so little im- 
portance was Delhi to Englishmen, 
three generations ago. ( lVadv*s Chro- 
nolofficnl ISritUh flistoiy^ p. 417.) 

] The author is quoted, but not 
named by Malcolm, SJtetcht p. 88, 

^ Compare Ibowne, India Tracts^ 
ii. 13, ; Malcolm, Sketch^i^, 86*. ; and 
Hfurrai/f> Uuniett Singh^ by Prinsej), 
p. 4. Yehya Khan, the elder son of 
Zukarcea Khan, was governor of the 
Punjab at the time. 

i 


1738— 

1746. 


The Sikhs 
form bands 
of plun. 
derers, 
1738-39. 


Establish 
a fort at 
Dullehwal 
on the 
Ravee ; 


but are at 
last tlis- 
pcrsctl 
(about) 
1746-46*. 
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1747 , 1748 . paiiioii of (loovoo (Joviiid would yield neither his 

' ' conscience nor the symbol of his conviction, and his 

real or jiretended answer is prestu'ved to the present 
day. The hair, the scalp, and the skull, said he, have 
a mutual connection; the head of man is linked with 
life, and he was prepared to yield his* breath with 
cheerfulness. 

Ahmed Tlic viccroyalty of Lahore was about this time con- 
invasion of between the two sons of Zukareea Khan, the 

iiuiia, successor of x\bdool Summud, who defeated Bunda. 
174 ^- 48 . young'er, Shah Nuwaz Khan, displaced the ehler, 

and to strengthen himself in his usurpation, he opened 
a correspondence with Ahmed Shah Abdalee, who be- 
came mast<‘r of Afjj^hanistan on the assassination of 
Nadir Sliah, in June I?!?* ^he Dooranec' soon 
collected round his stfindard numhers of the haidy 
tribes of (entral Asia, wdio delii>ht in distant inroa<ls 
and successfid rapine. lie nec(ssarily looked to India 
as the most productive field of con<]iu*st or incursion, 
and he could cloak his ambition under the double pre- 
text of the ten(k»red allefriance of the frovernor of 
Lahore, and of the favorable reception at Delhi of his 
enemy. Nadir Shah’s fugitive governor of (>aubul.* 
Ahmed Shah crossed the Indus : hut the usur[)ing 
M'ceroy of Lahore had been taunted with his treason ; 
generosity ])revailed over policy, and he resolved upon 
o])posing the advance of the Afghans. He w^as de- 
feated, and the Abduh»e became master of the Punjab. 
The Shah pursued his march to Sirhind, where he was 
Betim met by the Vuzeer of the declining empire. Some 
h?na, amns th'sultory skirmishing, and one more de<*isive action 
harassed by took ])lace, but the result of the whole w^as so unfavor- 
March!^ ' able to tile invader, tliat he precipitately recrossed the 
1748 . Punjab, and gave an ojijiortunity to the w^atchful Sikhs 

• Compare Murray*6 Runjeet Sinyh, another race, as well as about ren- 
by Rrhisep, p. 9, and lirowne, India dering obedience to him ab sovereign. 
Tracts^ ii. 15. Nafsstr Khan, the Compare, however, Klphiustone (^c- 
governor, hesitated about marrying count of CauhuU ii. 285.), who makes 
his daughter to Ahmed Shah, one of no mention of these particulars. 
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of harassing* liis roar and of gaining confidence in their 
own prowess. The minister of Delhi was killed hy a 
cannon ball during the sliort campaign, but the gal- 
lantry and th(i services of his son, Mc^er Munnoo, had 
been conspicuous, and he became the viceroy of Lahore 
and Mooltan, und(‘r the title of AIoyen-ool-Afoolk.* 

Th(‘ new governor was a man of vigor and ability, 
but his object was rather to advance his own interests 
than to serve tlie emperor ; and in the administratimi 
of his provinces, he could trust to no feelitigs save those 
which he personally inspired. He judiciously retained 
th<‘ services of two experienced men, Kowra Mull and 
Ad(‘ena Beg Khan, tlie one as his immediate deputy, 
and the other as the manager of the Jalundhur Dooab. 
Both had dealt skilfully for tlu* times with the insur- 
rectionary Sikhs, who continued to press themselves 
more and more on the attention of their unloyal gover- 
nors. ^ During the inv^asion of Ahmed Shah tliey had 
throw^n up a fort close to Amritsir, called the Bam 
Bowaiee, and one of tlunr most able leadt^s luad arisen, 
Jussa Singh Kullal, a biawver or distilkn*, who boldly 
proclaimed the birth of a new' power in the state — tin* 
DuL^ of the Khalsa,^’ or army of the theocracy of 
‘‘ Singhs.” \ As soon as Meer Alunnoo had established 
his authority, lie marched against the insurgents, cap- 
tured their fort, dispersed their troops, and took mea- 
sures for th(‘ giMieral jireservation of good ordtn*.^ His 


’ ('ompire KIpIuiistonc, Canhulj 
ii. *2^7, and Mmrai/'s liunjut 

J>. h — S. 

f Kowra jMull w.is biinsclf a fol- 
lower of N.inuk, without liaAuig 
adopted the tenets of Govind. (For- 
ster, Travfl\y i. iJH.) Adeena Ilea; 
Kh.in \vas appointed manager of the 
Jalundhur Dooab by Zukareea 
Klnin, with orders to coerce the 
Siths after Nadir Shah’s retiie- 
ment. ^Urywne, India Tracts, li 
H.) 

j: (’ompare UrovMU', India Tiacts, 
ii, 16., who gi\e!> Cheisa Singh, 

II 


Toka Singli, and Kirw ur Singh, .as 
the confedeiates of .hissa Kullal. 

§ Both Kowra Mull and Adeena 
Beg, hut ispicidlly the toimer, and 
tlic one from preddeeiion, and the 
other fiom ]»oliej, are understood to 
have dissuaded IMeer ]Munnoo from 
proceeding to extremities, against the 
Sikhs. ('ompaie Broivne, Tracts^ 
11 . 16., and Foister, i. 8H, 

dl.';. 327, 328., whicli latter, hoiv- 
c\cr, justly observes, that Munnoo 
had objects in \icw ot greater mo- 
ment to himself tlian the siippiessiou 
of an infant sect. 


1748. 


Meer Mun- 
noo gover- 
nor of the 
Punjab. 

lUeer Mun- 
noo rules 
vigorosly, 
and em- 
ploys Kow- 
ra Mull and 
Adeena 
Beg Khan, 
1748. 


But the 

Sikhs nap* 
pear, and 
.lussa Singh 
Kullal pro- 
elanns the 
existiiue of 
the “Dul” 
or army (»f 
the MiaKi. 

Munnoo 
disperses 
the Sikhs, 
and comes 
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1748. 


to terms 
■withAliined 
Shah, who 
had again 
crossed the 
Indus, end 
on74a 


Munnoo 
tireaks with 
Delhi by 
resiiiting his 
superces- 
bion in 
Mooltan . 


and with- 
holds tri- 
bute from 
Ahmed 
Shah, who 
crosses the 
Indus for 


plans were interrupted by tlie rumored approach of a 
second Afffhan invasion ; he marched to the (3hcnal) to 
repel the danj^er, and he despatched aj^ents to the l)oo- 
ranee camp to avert it by promises and concessions. 
Ahmed Shah’s own rule was scarcely consolidated, he 
respected the ability of the youth who had checked him 
at Sirhind, and he retired across the Indus on the 
stipulation that the revenues of four fruitful districts 
should be paid to him as they had b(»en paid to Nadir 
Shah, from whom he pretended to derive his title.* 
Meer Munnoo g^ained applause at Delhi for the suc- 
cess of his measures, but liis ambition was justly 
dreaded by the VuzetT Sufder Junif, who knew his 
own designs on Oude, and felt that tlu^ example would 
not Ik* lost on the son of his pr(‘decessor. It was pro- 
posed to reduce his power by conferring the province of 
Mooltan on Shah Nuwaz Khan, whom Me(*r Munnoo 
himself had supplanted in Lah<»ret; but Munnoo had an 
accurate knov\ ledge of the imperial pow (*r and of his 
own resources, and he sent his deputy, Kowu a Mull, tf> re- 
sist the new'^ governor. Shah Nuwaz Khan was defeated 
and slain, and the elate<l viceroy conferred tin* title of 
Muharaja on his successful follower.t 1 bis virtual in- 
dependence of Delhi, and the suppn*ssion of Sikh dis- 
turbances, emboldeiuMl Munnoo to jierseveie in his 
probably original design, and to withhold the ])roniise<l 
tribute from Ahmed Shah. A j)r(*tence <d’ demanding 
it w'as made, and the juiyjiient of all arrears w as oiren‘d, 
but neither party felt that the oth(*r couhl be trusted, 
and the Afghan king marched towards Lahore. Mun- 


* The Af^^bans state that Meer 
Munnoo also became the Shah’s tiibu- 
tary for the whole of the Punjab, and, 
doubtless, he prornhed any thing to 
get the invader away and to be left 
alone. (Compare Elpbinstoiie, Cnu<- 
hul, ii. 286., and Murray, Hunjtet 
Hmgh, p y, 10.) 

t Heiatoolla KImn, the younger 
son of Ziikareca Khan, is stated in 


local Mooltan chronicles lo have held 
that province when Nadir Shah en- 
teied Sindh, in nsy-'lO, to fairly 
settle and subdue tt, and to have 
then tendered his allegiance to tlie 
Persian conqueror, fioni whom* he 
received the title of Shah Niiwa/. 
Klian. * 

X f^ompare Murray* $ Runjret Sing/i^ 

p. 10. 
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noo nuido a show of meeting him on tlie frontier, hut 
finally he took np an entrenched ])osition under the 
walls of the city. Had he remaine<l on the defensive, 
the Ahdalee might probably liave been foiled, but, after 
a four months* beleaguer, lie was tempted to risk an 
a(;tion. Kowra Mull was killed ; Adeena Beg scarcely 
exerted himself; jVIunnoo saw that a ])rolonged contest 
would be ruinous, and tie y)rudently retired to the citadel 
c'lnd gave in his adhesion to the conqueror. Th<‘‘ Shah 
was satisfied with the surrender i»f a consid(‘rable trea- 
sure and with the annexation of Lahore and iMooltan to 
his dominions. He expressed his admiration of Mun- 
noo’s s])irit as a lea<ler, and eHiciency as a manager, and 
he (‘ontinued him as his own delegate in the new ac(pii- 
sitions. Th(‘ Shah took measures to bring ( ashmeer 
als(» under his sway, ami then retired towards his native 
country.* 

I'his second cji])tur<» of Lahore by strangers neces- 
sarily weakened the administration of the province, and 
the Sikhs, ever ready to ris(‘, again became trouble- 
soirn* ; but Adeena Beg found it juivisabh* at the tinu* to 
do away with the sus[)icions which attached to his in- 
action at Lahore, and to the belief that he temj)orized 
with insurgent peasantry for purposes of his own. He 
was recpiired to ))ring the Sikhs to order, for they had 
virtually possesstMl tliemselves of tlte country lying be- 
tween Amritsir and the hills. He fell suddenly upon 
them during a day of festival at MakhoNval, and gave 
them a total defeat. But his object was still to be 
thought their friend, and he came to an understanding 
with them that their payment of their own rents should 
be nominal or limited, and their exactions frmn others 
moderate or systematic. He took also many of them 
into his pay; one of the number being Jussa Singh, a 
ear[)enter, who afterwwds became a chief of conside- 
ration.t 

* romparo Elphiiistfuio, Caubuf^ t Conipaic Browne, India Tracts^ 
ii. 288,, and Murroy^s Hnujctt Sinyhy ii. 17., and Malcolm, Skelfh^ p, 82. 
p. 10. 13, 

H 4 


1749— 

1 7o2. 

the third 
time, 1749- 
. 01 . 

Abdalcc 

reaches 

l.(ahore, 

17o2, 


and defeats 
Mnnnoo; 
hut retains 
him as 
f;o\eriu)r of 
the Punjab, 
April, 1752. 


The Sikh'S 
graduallj 
increaH* in 
strength ; 


hut arc de- 
feated by 
Adeena Cog, 
who never- 
theless ini ves 
them fa- 
vourable 
terms, 1 752 
A. n. 


Jussa the 
carpenter. 
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1755,1756. 


Meer Mun- 
noo dies, 
and Lahore 
is rean- 
nexed to 
Delhi, end 
of 1752. 


Ahmed 
Shah’s 
fourth in- 
vasion. 
Prince Ty- 
moor, go- 
vernor of 
the Punjab, 
and Nujeeb- 
ooddowla 
'placed at 
the head of 
the Delhi 
army, 1755 
-56. 


IlISTOEr OF THE SIKHS. [Chap. ly. 

Meer Miinnoo died u ftnv months after tlie rc-esta- 
blishmont of his authority as the deputy of a new 
master.* His widow succeeded in procuring die ao 
knowledgnient of his infant son as viceroy under lier 
own gujirdianship, and she endeavoured ta jitaucJ etpudly 
well with the court of Delhi and with the Dooiahee 
king. She professed suhmission to both, and she be- 
trothed her daughter to (iliazeeooddeeii, the grandson 
of the first Nizam of tlie Deccan, who had supplanted 
the viceroy of Oude, as the minister of the enfeebled 
empire of India, t But the Vuzeer wished to recover 
a province for his sovereign, as well as to obtnin a bride 
for himself. He proceeded to Lahore and removed his 
enraged mother-in-law ; and tlie Punjab remained for 
a time under the nominal rule of Adeena lieg Khan, 
until Ahmed Shah again marclunl and made it his own. 
The Doorauce king jmssed through Lahore in the 
winter of 1755-5(), leaving his son '^rjnnoor under the 
tutelage of a chief, named Jelmn Klmn, as governor. 
The Shah likewise annexed Sirhind to his territori(s, 
and although he extended his pardon to (ihazeciooddeen 
personally, he did not return to (/andahar until he had 
plundered Delhi and Muttra, and jdaced Nujeebood- 
dowla, a Rohilla leader, near the person of the Vuzeer’s 
puppet king, as the titular eommander of the? forces of 
the Delhi empire, and as the eflicient representative of 
Abdalee interests, t 


* Forster ( Travels^ i. 61.^.) and 
Malcolm (Sketch, P- 92.), wiy 1752. 
Browne (^Tracis, li. 18.) gives the 
Hijree year, 1 165, which corresponds 
with 1751, 1 752 a. n. Murray ( Itun^ 
jeet Sin^h, p. JfJ.) simply says, 
Munnoo dirl not long survive his 
submission, but Elphin'.tone ( Cnufml, 
ii. 288. ) gives 1756 as the date of the 
viceroy’s death. « 

f The original name of Ghazee- 
ooddeen was Shabab-ood-deen, cor- 
rupted into Sahoodeen and Shaodeen 
by the Mahrattas. 

Compare F'orster, TV*oveI«, i. 8 1 6, 


3J7. ; Brown, Trnct», ii. 48.; Mal- 
colm, Ski'tch, p. 92. 94. ; F^lphin- 
stone, ('auhul, ii. 2S8. 289. ; and 
Murray, Huvjeet Sinr/h, p. 14, 15. 

During the nominal viceroyalty 
of Meer Munnoo.s widow, one 
Beekaree Khan played a conspicuous 
part as her deputy. lie was (inally 
put to death by the lady as one who 
designed to supplant her authority ; 
but he was, nevertheless, supposed to 
have been her paramour. ((Compare 
Browne, ii. 18., and Murray, p. 14.) 
The gilt mosque at Laliore was 
built by this Beekaree Khan. 
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Prince Tymoor’s first object was to tborou^bly dis- 
perse the insurgent Sikhs, and to punish Adeena Beg 
for the support wliieh he hud given to the Delhi minister 
in rc'coverifjg Laliore. Jnssa, the carpenter, had re- 
stored the Rain Rownee of Aniritsir ; that jdace was 
accordingly attacked, the fort was levelled, the build- 
ings were demolished, and the sacred reservoir was 
filled* with the ruins. Adeena Beg would not trust 
the ])rin(*<s and retired to the lulls, secretly aiding and 
encouraging the Sikhs in tlaur desire for revenge. 
They assembled in great numbers, for the faith of (ro- 
vind was the living conviction of hardy single-minded 
villagers, rather than the ceremonial belief of busy 
citizens, with thoughts div(‘rted by the o])p()sing in- 
terests and conventional usages of artificial society. 
The country around Lahore swarmed with horsiunen ; 
the j»rinc(; and his guardian were wearied with their 
cumbrous elforts to seatter them, and they found it 
prudent to retire towards tb<‘ Chenab. Lahore was 
temporarily occupied by the triumpbtint Siklis, and the 
same Jnssa Singh, who had proclaimed the “Khalsa’^ 
to be* a state; and to posses:^ an army, now gave it an- 
other symbol of sub^tantivc ])o\ver. lie used the mint 
of the Mogliuls to strike a rupee bearing the inscrip- 
tion, Coined by the grace of the ‘ Khalsa’ in tlie 
country of Almied, coiupiered by Jnssa the KullalJ^* 
The Delhi minister had about this time called in the 
Mahrattas to enahk? him to ex])ell Nujeebooddowla, 
who, by his own address and power, and as the agent 
of Ahmed Shah Alxlalee, had become paramount in 
the imjierial councils. Gbazeeooddeen easily induced 
Ragoba, the Peshwali^s brother, to advance ; Delhi was 
occupied by the Mahrattas, and Nujeebooddowla esca[)ed 
with difficulty. Adeena Beg found the Sikhs less wil- 


I 756- 
1758. 


Tynioor ex- 
p<*ls tho 
Sikhs from 
Arnritsir, 


Bui tho 
Afirhans 
eventually 
retire, nntl 
the Siklis 
(K’cupy La- 
hore and 
coin money, 
1756-58. 


The Mah- 
rattas at 
Delhi, 1 758. 


* Compare Browne, IVucts, ii. I D- ; counts, sup Adeena Beg defeated 
Malcolm, Sketch, p. 93,, &c. ; KU a body of Ty moor’s troops; and IVIur- 
pliinstone, Caubuh ii. 28<i. ; and Mur- ray, using apparently the accounts of 
rat/'s Runjeet Singh, p. 15. Punjab Mahometans, omits the oc- 

Eiphtnstonc, iisin^if Afghan ac- enpation of Lahore by the Siktis. 
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1758— 

1761. 


Mahrdtta 
aid against 
the Afghans 
sought by 
Atleena Beg 
Khdii. 


Ragoba en- 
ters Lahore, 
and ap- 
points 
Adeena 
Beg viceroy 
of the Pun- 
jab, May, 
1758. 

Adeena Beg 
dies, end of 
1758. 


Ahmed 
Shah’s 
fifth expe- 
dition, 1759 
~6J. 


ling to defer to him than he had hoped ; they were, 
moreover, not powerful enough to enable him to govern 
the Punjab unaided, and lie accordingly invited the 
Mahrattas to extend their arms to the Indus. He had 
also a body of Sikh followers, and he marched from 
the Jumna in company with liaguha. Ahmed Shah^s 
governor of Sirhind was expelled, hut Adeena Beg’s 
Sikh allies incensed the Mahrattas by anticipating 
them in the plunder of the town, whicli, after two 
generations of rapine, they considered as peculiarly 
their right. The Sikhs (evacuated Lahore, and the 
several Afghan garrisons retired and left the MalirattJis 
nnisters of Mooltan and of Attok, as well as of the capital 
itself. Adeena Beg became the govfU’iior of the Pun- 
jab, but liis vision of complete independence was arrest(»d 
by death, and a ftwv monlhs after lie had establislied his 
authority, he was laid in his grave*.* The Mahrattas 
seemed to see all India at their feet, and they concerted 
wdth (jrhazeeooddeen a scheme pleasing to both, the 
reduction of Oiule and the ex[)ulsioii of the llohillas.t 
But the loss of the Punjab brought Ahmed Shah a 
second time to the banks of the .lumna, and dissipated 
for ever the Mahratta dreams of supremaev.t 

The Uooranee king marched from lielotchistan up 
the Indus to Peshawiir, and thence across the I^unjab. 
His presence caused Mooltan and Lahore to be evacu- 
ated by the Mahrattas, and liis ajijiroach induced the 
Vuzeer Ghazeeooddeen to take the life of the em- 
peror, wliile the young prince, afterwards Shah Alum, 
was absent endeavoring to gain strength by an alliance 
with the English, the new masters of Bengal. The 
Mahratta commanders, Sindhia and Holkar, were sepn- 


• Compare Browne, India Tracts^ 
ii. 19, 20.; Forster, Tra»e/«, i. 517, 
518.; Elpbinstone, Cautmh «* 290.; 
and brant Duff$ Hiitorif of the Mah* 
raitaa, ii. 152. Adeena Beg appears 
to have died before the end of 1758, 
t Compare Elphinstotto, Historic 
of /ndia, ii. 669, 670. 


J Nujeebooddowla, and the Bohil- 
las likewi*.e, urged Ahmed to n^turn, 
when they saw their villages set on 
flameb by the Mahrattas. Elphtn- 
slone, India^ ii, 670., and Browne, 
Tracts^ ii. 20, 
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rutely overpowered ; the Affylmii kin^ occupied Delhi, 
Hiid tlieii advanced towards the Ganges to engage 
Shoojaooddowla, of Oude, in the general confederacy 
against the southern Hindoos, who were about to make 
an effort for the final extinction of the Mahometan rule. 
A new commander, untried in the northern wars, but 
accompanied by the Peshwah’s heir and by all the Mah- 
ratta chiefs of name, was advancing from Poonah, con- 
fident in his fortune and in his superior numbers. Se- 
dasheo Hao easily expc'lled tlu‘ Afghan detachmeiit from 
DelJii, while the main body was occupied in the Dooab, 
and he vainly talked of ])roclaiming young Wiswas Rao 
to be tlie paramount of India. Rut Ahmed Shah gained 
his great victory of Pane(‘put in the lu'ginning of 17 ^ 1 , 
and both the influence of the Peshwah among his own 
pe(>ple, and the power of the Mahrattas in Hindostan, 
n»ceived a blow, from which neither fully recovered, and 
which, indin^ctly, aided the accomplishment of their 
desires by almost unheeded foreigners,^ 

The Afghan king returned to Gaubul immediately 
after the battle, leaving d(‘puties in Sirhind and Lahore t, 
and the Sikhs only appeared, during this cfimpaign, as 
])redatory bands hovering round the Dooranee army ; 
i)ut the absence of all regular government gave them 
additional strength, jind they were not only masters 
of their ovmi villages, but began to erect forts for tlie 
pur[)ose of keeping stranger communities in check. 
Among others (jluHrut.Siugh, the grandfather of Run- 
jeet Singh, established a stronghold of the kind in his 
wife^s village of Goojraolee (or Goojranwala), to the 
nortliward of Lahore, The Dooranee governor, or his 
deputy, Kwaja Obeid, went to reduce it in the begin- 


I7r>0,17fil. 


Delhi occu- 
piefl by the 
Af^3fhaiis, 
but after- 
wards taken 
by the 
Mahrattajs, 
1760. 


The Mah- 
rattas sig- 
nally de- 
featod at 
Paneeput, 
and 

tt ini)ortiril> 
from Upper 
India, 7th 
Jan. 1761. 


The Sikhs 
unre- 

fctraineil in 
the open 
country. 


* Browne, India Tracts, ii. 20, 
21, ; Elj:llnnt>tonc, tfhtory of Jndin^ 
ii. 670., &o. ; and Murray's Runjett 
Singh, pp. 17. 20. 

Elpbinstone says the Mahratta 
leader only delayed to proclaim Wis- 
was the paramount of Hindostan 


until the Dooranees should be driven 
across the Indus Sec also Grant 
Duff's History of the Mahrattas, ii. 
H2. and note. 

f Boolund Khan in Lahore, and 
Zein Klian in Sirhind, according to 
Browne, India 2'racts, ii. 21. 23. 
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1761,1762. 

Goojran- 
\pala suc- 
cessfully 
defended by 
ChiUTut 
Singh, and 
the Doora- 
nces con- 
fined to 
Lahore, 
lTOl-02. 

The Sikhs 
assemble 
at Amritsir, 
and ravage 
the country 
on either 
side of the 
Sutlq. 

Ahmed 
Shah’s 
sixth inva- 
sion, 1762. 


The “Ghu- 
loo Ghrira,” 
or great de- 
feat of the 


niiijy of I7O2*, anti the Sikhs assembled for its relief. 
The A%hau was repulsed, he left \m ba^ffa^e to be 
])lundered, and fled to shut liimself up within the walls 
of Lahore.t The governor of Sirliind hehl his ground 
better, for he was assisted by an active Mahometan 
leader of the country, llingliun Klian of Malerh Kotla; 
but the Sikhs resented this hostility of au Tiidiau Puthan 
as they did the treason of a Hindoo religionist of Jin- 
deeala, Avho wore a sword like themselves, and yet 
adhered to Ahmed Shah. The “army of the Klialsa” 
assembled at Amritsir, the faithful jierformed their 
ablutions in the restored pool, and jierhaps the first 
regular “ (ioorooinutta,” or di(*t or conclave, was held 
on this occasion. 'Hie jMissessions of llinohun Khan 
were ravaged, and Jindeeala was invested, ])reparatory 
to attempts of greriter moment. t 

But the' restless Ahmed Shah was again at hand. 
This prince, the very ideal of the Afohan genius, hardy 
and enterprizing, fitted for coinpust, yet incapable of 
empire, seemed but to exist for tlie sake of losing and 
recov'cring ju’ovinces. He reaclu‘d I^ahore towards the 
end of the Sikhs retired to tin* south of the 

Sutlej, perliaps with some design of joining their 
brethren who were watching Sirliind, and of over- 
powering Zein Khan the governor, lu^fore they should 
be engaged with Ahmed Shah himself; but in two 
long and rapid marches from Lahore, by \A’ay of Loo- 
diana, the king came up with the Sikhs when they 
were about to enter into action with his lieutenant. He 
gave them a total defeat, and the Mahometans were as 
active in the pursuit jis they had been ardent in the 

♦ Murray {Hunjevt Singh, p, 21.) Singh’s birth, and is now a fair si^e(i 
makes Kwaja Obeid the governor, and tliriving town. (Compare Mwn- 
and he may have succeeded or re- ihpShahamvt Aleevs Sikhs and Apjham, 
presented lioolund Khan, whom other p. .‘>1 .) 

accounts show to have occasionally f Murray’s Ilunjeet Singh, p. 22, 
resided at Uhotas. Goojranwala is 21. 

the more common, if less ancient, form J Compare Browne, India TmeU, 
of tlic name of tlic village attacked, ii. 22, 2.‘1., and Murrag*s Hmtjpet 
It was also the place of Ilunjeet Singhs p. S3, 
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attack. The Sikhs are variously rcj)orled to luive lost i762,i7G3. 

from twelve to twenty-five thousand men, and the rout ' ' 

is still familiarly known as the (ihuloo (ihara,’^ or 
great <lisast(*r.* Alha Singh, the founder of the present LooiUana, 
family of Putteeala, was among the prisoners, hut liis 
manly deportment pleased the warlike king, and the ofPuttuc- 
conqueror may not hav(* been insensible to the policy of 
widening the difference betw een a Malfva and a Manjha 
Singh, lie was de(*lar(‘d a raja of the state and dis- 
missed wnth honour. The Shah laid an interview' at 
Sirhind with his ally or dependent Nujeebooddow’la ; 
lie made* a Hindoo, named Kabul(H‘ Mull, his governor Kjamiee 
of Lahore, and then hastened towards Landahar to sup- 
press an insuriTclion in that distant quarter ; but he Lahore, 
first gratified his ow'u resentment, and indulged the 
savage bigotry of his follcwvers, by destroying the re- Ahniciire- 
lunved tcmqiles of Amritsir, by ])olluting the pool wdth 
slaughtered cow's, by encasing numerous pyramids with vurioub cx- 
thc‘ lieads of de(‘apitated Siklis, and by cleansing the 
wjdls of desecrated mosques wdtli the blood of his infidel ncc.*. 
enemies. t 

71ifl Sikhs wTre not (*ast down ; they received daily The sikh^j 
acressions to their numbers ; a vague* feeling that they 
were a people had arisen among them ; all w ere bent on strength, 
revenge, and their headers w^ere ambitious of dominion 
and of fame. Tlu*ir first efforts were directed against 
the Pulhan colony of Kussoor, whicJi place they took Kussoor 
and jdundered, and they then fi»ll upon and slew their 
old enemy llinghun Khan of Malerh Kotla. They 
next marched towards Sirhind, and the cwirt of Delhi 
was incapable of raising an arm in sujiport of Mahomet- 
anism. Zeiii Khan, the* Afghan governor, gave battle 

* The scene of the {i<j[ht lay he- Murray^s liunjeet Singhs p. 23. 25. 
tween Goojerwal uiul Ucrnala, per- The action a))pears to have been 
haps twenty miles south fiom Loo- fouj^ht in February, 17()2. 
diatk.i. ilinghou Khan, of Malerh f Compare Forster, Travels^ i, 

Kotla, seems to have guided the 320., aud Murray's Munjeet Singhf p. 

Shah. Compare Erowne, Iracts, 25. 
ii. 2$. ; Forster, Tiarehy i. 319. ; and 
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1763,1764. 


The Af- 
ghans de- 
feated, 

Dec. 1763. 


Sirhind 
taken and 
destroyed, 
and the 
province 
permanent- 
ly octupied 
by the 
Sikhs. 


The Sikhs 
aid the Jats 
of Bhurt- 
IH)or In be- 
sieging 
Delhi, 

1764. 


Ahmed 
Shah’s 
seventh ex- 
pedition 
and speedy 
retirement. 


to the true or probable number of .40,000 Sikhs iii the 
inoiitli of December, 1763, but he was defeated and 
slain, and the plains of Sirhind, from the Sutlej to the 
Jumna, were occupied by the victors without further 
opposition. Tradition still describes how the Sikhs 
dispersed as soon as the battle was >voii, and how, 
riding day and night, each horseman would throw his 
belt and scabbard, his articles of dress and accoutrement, 
until he was almost naked, into successive villages, to 
mark them as his. Sirhind itself was totally destroyt^d, 
and the feeling still lingers which makes it meritorious 
to carry away a brick from the place which witness(*d 
the death of the mother and childriMi of Govind Singh. 
The impulse of victory swept the Sikhs across the 
Jumna, and their pn^sence in Seharunpoor recalled 
Nujeebooddowla from his contests with tlie .lats, under 
Sooruj Mull, to protect his own principality, and he found 
it prudent to use iH^gotiution as well as forc(j, to induce 
the invaders to retire.* 

Nujeebooddowla was successful against the Jats, 
and Sooruj Mull was killed in figlit ; but the viizeer, or 
regent, was himself besieged in Delhi, in 1761s fey the 
son of the deceased chief, and the heir of Bhurtpoor was 
aided by a large body of Sikhs, as well as of' Mahrattas 
more accustomed to defy the imperial power.f The 
loss of Sirhind had brought Ahmed Shah a seventh 
time across the Indus, and the danger of Nujeebood- 
dowla led him onwards to the neighbourliood of the 
Jumna; but the siege of Delhi being raised — partly 
through the mediation or the defection of the Mah- 
ratta chief, Holkar, and Ahmed Sliah having perhaps 
rebellions to suppress in his native provinces — hastened 
back without making any effective attempt to recover 

♦ Compare Browne, India Tract$, f Compare Browne, Tracts^ ii. 
ii. 24., and Murraff^a Hunjeet Singhs 24. Sikti tradition still preserves the 
p. 26, 27. Some accounts represent names of the chiefs who plundered' 
the Sikhs to have also become tern- the vegetable market at Delhi on 
porarily possessed of Lahore at this this occasion, 
period. 
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Sirhiiul. lie was content with acknowledging Alha n 64 . 
Singh of Pntteeala as governor of the province on his ^ 
part, that chief having opportunely procured the town 
itself in exchange from the descendant of an old com- 
panion of the (jooroo’s, to whom the confederates had 
assigned it. The Sikh accounts do not allow that the 
Shah retired unmolested, but describe a long and ardu- 
ous contest in the vicinity of Amritsir, which ended 
without either party being able to claim a victory, 
although it precipitated the already hurried retirement 
of the Afghans. The Sikhs found little difficulty in 
ejecting Kabulee Mull, the governor of Lahore, and the The sikhs 
whole country, from the Jehlum to the Sutlej, was par- 
titioned among chi(‘fs and their followers, as the plains Lahore, 
of Sirliind had been divided in the year previous. 
Numerous mos(pies were denudished, and Afghans in 
chains were made to wash the foundations with the 


blood of hogs. The chiefs then assembled at Amritsir, a general 
and proclaimed their own sway and the prevalence of hdd^tluii- 
their faith, by striking a coin with an inscription to the ”tsir, and 
eifect that Gooroo Govind had received from Nanuk estabhshed 
“Deg, Tegh, and Futteh,” or grace, power, and rapid* as a ruling 

• . A people. 

Victory.* 

The Sikhs were not interfered witli for two years. The sikhs 
and the short interval was employed in ascertaining 
their actual possessions, tand in determining their mutuaJ nticai sys- 
relations in their unaccustomed condition of liberty and 


Compare llrownc, India 2>arO, 
ii. 25. 27. ; Forster, Travels^ i. ;121. 
32.S. ; Klphinstone, Canhul, ii. 2.9(>, 
297.; and Murrain's Runjtet Singh, p. 
26, 27. 

The rupees struck were called 
** Oovindshabee,” and the use of the 
emperor's name was rejected (Urowue, 
Tracts, ii. 28.), although existing 
coins^ show that it was afterwards 
occasionally inserted by petty chiefs. 
On most coins struck by Hunjeet 
Singh, is the inscription, “ Deg, wuh 
Tegh, wuh Futteli, wuh husrut be 
dirung yaft, uz NAnuk Gooroo Go- 


vind Singh,*’ that is, literally, “Grace, 
power, and victory, victory without 
pause, Gooroo Govind Singh ob- 
tained from Nanuk.” . For some ob* 
servatious on the words Deg, and 
Tegh, and Futteh, see notes, p. 59. 
Chap. III. Browne (Tracts, ii., 
Introd. \ii.) gives no typical import 
to “ Deg,” and therefore leaves it 
meaningless ; but he is v>erhaps more 
prudent than Colonel Sleeman, who 
writes of “ the sword, the pot victory, 
and conquest being quickly found,** 
Stc. &c. (See Rambles of an Jndian 
Official, ii. 23.1,, note.) 
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1764. power. Every Sikh was fre(s and eaeh was a sub- 
y * stantlve member of the commonwealth; but tlieir meajis, 
their abilities, and their ojiportunities were vaiious and 
une(|ual, and it was soon found that all could not lead, 
and that there were even tlum masters as well as 
which may servants. Their system naturally resolved itself into a 
t'heocrTuc ' theocTatic confederate feudalism, with all the confusion 
confederate aiul uuceitaiuty attendant upon a triple alliance of the 
kind in a society half barbaTous. (iod was their helper 
and only judg-e, community of faith or object was their 
moving* principle, and warlike array, the devotion to 
steel of Govind, was their mat(‘rial instrument. Year 
by year the “ Surbut Khalsa,’’ or whole Sikh people, 
met once at least a1 Amritsir, on the occasion of the 
festival of the mythological llama, when the cessation 
of the peri<jdical raiiis rend(»red military operations 
jjracticable. It was perhaps Jioj)ed that th(» performance 
of religious duties, and the awe inspired by so holy a 
])lace, might cause s<‘lfishness to yield to a r(»gard for 
the general welfare, and the assembly of chiefs was 
Their Goo- termed a ‘‘ (Jooroornutta,” to denote that, in conformity 
or diets. ' ith (ioviiid’s injunction, they sought wisdom and una- 
nimity of counsel from (Innr tea(‘her and the book of 
his word.^ The leaders who thus piously met, owned 
no subjection to one another, and tlu'y wen* imperfectly 
olieyed by tin' majority of tlu‘ir followers ; !)ut the 
obvious feudal, or militaiy notion of a chain of depend- 
ence, was acknowledged as the law, and the federate 


* “ Mut ” moans uiuleritandini?, 
and “ Mutta ’* counsel or wisdom. 
Hence Oooioomutta becomes lUe- 
raily, the advice of tlio Gooroo.” 

Malcolm ( Sfteh A, p, 5J, ) considcis, 
and Hrowne ( 7VrtOs n vii. ) leaves 
it to be implied, that Govind diucted 
the aft*5embldge ot Crooroomutta , but 
there is no authority for believing 
that he ordained any formal or par- 
ticular institution, allliou^b, doubt- 
less, the geneial scope of bis in- 
junctions, and the peculiar political 


eiieumstances of the tunes, gave ad- 
ditional fi«ce to the practice of hold- 
ing diet’, or conclaves — a pi.ictice 
unnnion to mankind everywhere, and 
systematised in India fioui time im- 
memorial. Compare Forster, 7Vow/«, 
i, 928. &c., for some observations on 
the transient Sikh government of the 
time, and on the more enduring 
cbaractciistics of the people, See 
also Malcolm, Skefeht p. fottlic 
ceremonial forms of a Gooroonmtta. 
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chiefs partitioned their joint conquests equally among* i764. 

themselves, and divided their respective shares in the i ^ 

same manner among their own leaders of bands, while 
these again subdivided their portions among their own 
d(‘pendents, agreeably to the general custom of subin- 
feudation.* This positive or understood rule was not, 
however, always applicable to actual conditions, for the 
Sikhs were in part of their possessions ‘‘ earth-born,” 
or many held lands in which the mere withdrawal of a 
central authority had left them wholly independent of 
control. In tlieory such men were neither the subjects 
nor the retainers of any feudal chief, and they could 
transfer their services to whom they pleased, or they 
could themselves liecome leaders, and acquire new lands 
for their own use in the name of the Khalsa or common- 
wealth. It W(»uld be idle to call an everchanging state Thesysum 
of alliance and dependence by the name of a constitu- deviu'd, 
tion, and we must look for the existence of the faint ingiy adopt- 
outline of a system, among the emancipated Sikhs, «d, and 
rather in the du'tates ot our common nature, than in incomplete 
the enactments of assemblies, or in the injunctions of andtcMupo- 
their religious guides. It was soon ajipareut that the 
strong were ever ready to make themselves obeyed, and 
ever anxious to appropriate all within their power, and 
that unity of creed or of race nowhere deters men from 
preying upon one another. A full persuasion of God^s 
grace was nevertheless jiresent to the mind of a Sikh, 
and every member of tliat faith continues to defer to 
the mystic Khalsa ; hut it requires the touch of genius, 
or the operation of peculiar circumstances, to give direc- 


♦ Compare Murray, Runji'et Singh, 
p. 33 — 37. From tracts of country 
which the Sikhs subdued but did 
not occupy, “ Rak’hee,** literally, pro- 
tection money, was regularly levied. 
The llak'hee varied in amount from 
perhaps a fifth to a half of the rental 
or government share of the produce. 
It corresponded with the Mahratta 
“ Chowt,’* or fourth, and both terms 
meant ♦* black mail/* or, in a higher 


sense, tribute. Compare Browne* 
India Tracts, ii. viii., and Murray* t 
Runjeet Singh, p, 32. The subdivi- 
sions of property were sometimes so 
minute that two, or three, or ten 
Sikhs might become copartners in the 
rental of one village, or in the house 
tax of one street of a town, while the 
fiict that jurisdiction accompanied such 
right increased the confusion. 
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1764. 


The con- 
federaeu’s 
called Mis>l‘>. 


Their 
narru*«» and 
particular 
origin. 


tioii and complete effect to the entlnisiastic belief of a 
multitude. 

The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved 
themselves liave been usually recorded as twelve in 
number, and the term used to denote such a union was 
the Arabic word ‘‘ Misl,” alike or eipiak* 1^2ach Misl 
obeyed or followed a ‘‘ Sirdar,” that is, siinjily, a chief 
or leader ; but so general Ji title was as apjilicable to the 
head of a small band as to the commander of a large 
host of the free and eipKil ‘‘ Siuol^s ” of the system. 
The confederacies did not all exist in tlieir full strength 
at the sam(‘ time, but one “ iMisl ” i>ave birth to anoth<*r ; 
for the federative princi]>h‘ neccNsarily jiervaded the 
union, and an aspiring chief could separate himself from 
his immediate party, to form, perhaps, a gieatcT one of 
his own. The Misls were again distinguished by titles 
derivTd from the name, the village, the district, or the 
j)rogenitor of tlie first or most eminent chief, or from 
some peculiarity of custom or of leadership. Thus, of 
the twelve, — 1. the Ihnit/liees were so called from the 
real or fancied fondness of its members for tlu* use of 
iin intoxicating drugt ; the Nis/tuineas follow ed the 
standard beaters of the unit(*d tirniy ; the S/iti/ievds 
iwANihinH/s headed by tlte descendants of honored 
martyrs and zealots ; f. the Jffa/ff/t(r/irc(fs took their 
naiiK* from the Kani Row ikh*, or Fortalice of (iod, at 
Amiiti-ir, enlarged into Ramgmh, or Fort of the Loid, 
by Jussa the (arpenter; .5. the arose in a 

tra<‘t of country to the south of Lahore so ctdled ; 
(). the jdlhoowidevas derived their title from the village 
in which Jussa, who first proclaimed the existence of 
the army of the new theocracy, had helped his father 
to distil spirits ; 7* the Ghitneias or Kuneiaa^ 8. the 


* Nutwithstarwling this usual deri- 
vation of the term, it may bo remem- 
bered that the Arabic terra “ IVIuslu- 
hut ’* (spelt with another s than that 
in m si), meansarmedmen and warlike 
people. . “ Misl,” moreover, mean«, 
in India, a tile of papers, or indeed 
any thing serried or placed in ranks. 


f Ilhung is a product of the hemp 
plant, and it is to the Sikhs what 
opium is to Kajpoots, and strong 
litjuor to Europeans. Its qualities 
are abused to an extent prejudicial 
to the health and understanding. 
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^moofapoori'eiis or Sint/hpooreefts, 9* the Sooker- 
vhuh vvftSy and 10., perliaps, the DiiKehicahis^ were siiiii- 
Ijirly so denominated from the villat^es of their eliiefs ; 
11. the Krorff >V/yyy///fVY/.v took the name of tlieir tliird 
](‘ader, but tla^y were sometime's called Ptmjijurheem^ 
from the village of their first chief; and 1^2, tlie PhooU 
/7VYAV w(‘nt hack to the common ancestor of Alha Singh 
and other Sirdars of his family."^ 

( )f tile MisK, all save that of Phoolkeea arose in the 
Punjab or to tlie north of the Sutlej, and they were 
t(*rm(*d Ma}tjha Singhs, from th(‘ name of the country 
around Lahore, and in contradistinction to the Mnbra 
Singhs, so called fnuii the general ajijiellation of the 
distiicts lying hetween Sirhind and Sirsa. The Feizool- 
apooreeas, the Alhoowaleeas, and the Pamgurheeas, 
were the first who aros(‘ to distinction in Manjha, but 
th(‘ Ilunghees soon became so pn'dominant as almost 
to he supreme ; tlu^y win e succe(‘ded to some extent in 
this preemiiuuice hy the Kuneias, an offshoot of the 
l^‘izoolapoore(*as, until all fell before Himjeet Singli .and 
tlie Sookerchuke(*as. In Malwa tin* Phoolkeeas always 
admitt(*d the sup(*rior merit of the Putte(‘ala branch ; 
this dignity \\as confirmed hy Ahmed Shah’s bcvstowal 
of a title on Alha Singh, and tin* real strength of the 
confederacy mad(‘ it perhaps inferior to th<j liunghees 
alone. The Nishaneeas and Shiiheeds, scarcely formed 
Misls in the conventional meaning of the term, but 
comjdementary bodies s(‘t apart and honored by fill for 
parti(*ular reasons. t The Nukeias never achieved a 


1764. 


The relative 
pro-enii- 
nc nee of the 
Mi-'ls or 
confedera- 
cies. 


** Captain ^luiray (/Oo/jr#/ X/m/A. 
p. *i9. tHjr. ) secMiis to have been the 
first who peiceivud and poiiUccl out 
the Silvh system of “ Misls,” Nei- 
ther the orj^anizatioii iiOr the term is 
mentioned spieifically hy Forster, or 
Browne, or Malcolm, and at first Sir 
David Ochterlpney consideRed and 
acted as if “ nusl” meant tribe or 
race, instead of parly or confederacy. 
(Sir 1). Ochtcrloncy to the (lovern- 
ment of India, SOth December, 180f).) 


•j Perhaps Captain ^lurray i$ 
scarcely wairanteil in making the 
Nishaneeas and Shuheeds regular 
Misls. Other bodies, especially to 
the westward of the Jehlum, might, 
with equal reason, have lieen held 
to represent separate confederacies, 
('aptam Murray, indeed, in such 
matters of detail, merely expresses 
the local opinions of the neighhoro 
hood of the Sutlej. 
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The oriiJii- 
ii»l and 
acquired 
p()'<^essions 
of the Misls. 


The gross 
forces of 
the Sikhs, 
and the 
relative 
strength cf 
the Misls* 


high power or naiao, aiul tlie Dullehwalas and Krora 
Singheeas, an ofl'shoot of the Feizoolapooras, acipiired 
nearly all their possessions by the capture of Sirhinil; 
and although the last tictpiired a great rt^putation, it 
never became predominant over others. 

The native possessions of the Bunghees extended 
north, from their cities of I^ahore and Amritsir, to tlie 
Jehlum, and tlien down that river. Tlie Kuneias dwelt 
between Amritsir and tlie hills. Tlu' Sookerchuk(*eas 
lived south of the Bnnghees, between tlie Chenah and 
llavec. The Nukeias lu^ld along the Ravee, south- 
west of Lahore. The FVizoolapooreeas possissed tracts 
along the right hank of the Beeas and of the Sutlej, be- 
low its junction. The Alhoowahvas similarly occupied 
the left bank of the former river. The Dullehwalas 
possesS(*d themselves of the right hank of the Upper 
Sutlej, and the Ramgurheefis lay in lietween these last 
two, hut towards the hills. The Krora Singheeas also 
held lands in the .Jahuidliur Dooah. The Phoolkeeas 
were native to the count ry about Sooiiam and Bhuttinda, 
to the south of the Sutlij, and the Shuh(‘e(ls and Nish- 
uneeas do not seem to have jionsessed any vilh'ig(‘s 
which they did not hold liy eoiKpiest ; and thus tlnvsi* 
two iVlisls, along with those of Manjiia, who captured 
Sirhind, viz. the Bliunghces, the Alhoowaleeas, the 
DullelivvTilas, the Ramgurheeas, and the Krora Singheeas, 
divided among themselves the plains lying south of the 
Sutlej and under the hills from Feerozpoor to Kurnal, 
leaving to their allies, the Phoolkeeas, the lands between 
Sirhind and Dellii, which adjoined their own possessions 
in Malvva.* 

Tlie number of horsemen which the Sikhs could 
muster have been variously estimated from seventy 
thousand to four times that amount, and the relative 
strength of each confederacy is equally a subject of 
doubt, t All that is certain is the great superiority of 


* Dr. Macgrcgor,.in his TlUloiy t Forster, in HJ'S {Travels, i. 
of the Sikh^ (i, 2H. &c. ), gives an ab- .$33.), said the Sikh forces were csti- 
stract of some of the ordinary accounts mated at 300,000, but might be taken 
of a fear of the MisN. at 200,000. Broarne ( UYarts, I//us* 
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the Bun^liees, and the low position of the Nukeias and i764 
Sookerchukeeas. The first could ])erhaps assemble 
yOjOOO men, in its widely scattered possessions, and t!i<; 
last about a tenth of tiuit number ; and the most mode- 
rate estimate of the total force of the nation may like- 
wise? be assumed to lx? the truest. All the Sikhs were 
horscunen, and Jimon«' a half barbarous people dwelliiig* 
on j)laiiis, or in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry 
must ever be the most formidable arm. The vSikhs 
speedily bec’ame famous for the efl’eetive us(? of the 
matchlock when mounted, and this skill is said to have 
dcNCtuided to them from their ancestors, in whose haiuis 
the bow was a fatal w(‘apon. Infantry were almost 
solely used to i^arrison forts, or a man follinved a misl 
on foot, until plunder f>;ave him a horse or the means of 
buying' one. (Cannon was not used by the early Sikhs, 
and its introduction was very gradual, for its ])oss(»ssion 
impli(‘s wealth, or an orffanization both civil and mili- 
tary."^ 

Besides the repdar confederacies, with their moderate 
dej 2 ;r<'e of subordination, there was a body of men who 
threw oil* all subjection to earthly jij^overnors, and who 
peculiarly represented the religious (‘lenient of Sikhism. 

71i(\se were the Akalees,’* the immortals, or rather The onkr 
the soldiers of (hid, who, with their blue dr(»ss and 
bracelets of st<‘el, claimed for themsidves a direct institu-* 
tion by Ciovind Sinji^h, The (Jooroo had (’all(*d u|)on Thoirorij;iu 
men to sacrifice every thing' for their faith, to leave lludr eipLs of ” 
hom(‘s and to follow the ])roft‘ssion of arms ; but he and action, 
all his prede<’essm*s had likewise denounced the inert 
asceticism of the Hindoo sects, and thus the fanatical 

trutivc Mtiji) about the <5anie period than ()4,00<\ (Jeorge 'I'liomas hin»- 
‘ einunerates 73,000 horsemen, and ''ell* estiuiated their .strengtii at 
25,000 foot. Twenty years after- (>0,0(K) horse, and 5000 loot. (/-(/«, 
wurils Colonel Francklin said, in one 5// Frnnvklhiy p. 274.) 
work ( Life of Shah Ahm^ note, p. * Cieorge Thomas, giving the sup- 
75.), that the Sikhs mustered 248,000 posed status t»f 1800 a. n , sap the 
cavalry, and in another book \^IJfe of Sikbs b.ul 40 pieces of iield ariillery, 

George note, p. 0'8, ), that (/.{/<*, Fnoic/f/iw, p. 274. ) 

they could not lead into action more 

1 3 
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J7fi4, feeling of a Sikh took a destructive turn. The Akniees 
formed theniselves in their struggle to reconcile warlike 
activity with the reliiujuislnnent of the world. The 
meek and bumble were satisfied witb tbe assiduous per- 
formance of menial offices in temples, but tbe fierce 
enthusiasm of others prom])ted tliem to act froii) time to 
time as tbe armed guardians of Aniritsir, or suddenly to 
go where blind impulse might lead them, and to win their 
daily bread, even single-handed, at the ])oint of the 
sword.* Th(‘y also took ujku) themselvi^s scunething 
of the authority of C(»nsors, and, although no leader ap- 
pears to have fallen by their hands for defection to the 
Khalsa, they inspired awe as well as r(*spt'ct, and ^vould 
sometimes plunder those who had offend(‘d them or had 
injured the commonwealth. The pjissions of the Aka- 
lees had full play until Runjeet Singh became su[)r(nne, 
and it cost that able and resolute chief much time and 
trouble, at once to suppress them, and to jweserve his 
own reputation witli the people. 


* Compare Malcolm (SkrtvJi^ p. 
116 .), who repeats, and appaicntly 
acquiesces, in ihc opinion, that tlic 
Akalecs were instituted as an order 
by Gooroo Govind. 'I'here is no(, 
however, any writin;^ of (iovind’s on 
record, which shows that he Avislied 
the Sikh faith to he represented hy 
mere zealots, and it seems clear that 
the class of men arose as stated in the 
text. 

So stronf? is the fedinj; that a 
Sikh should w’ork, or have an occu- 
pation, that one w'ho abandons the 
world, and is not of a warlike turn, 
will still employ himself in some 


W’ay for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. Tims ilie author once found 
an Akalee )ep.'iirin,u^, or nitlier mak- 
in;?, a road, ainon^ preeipitous ravines, 
fnnn the }>lain ol ilie Sutlej to the 
])etty town of Kecritpoor. lie 
avoided intercourse with the world 
geneiall). lie was hif^ldy esteemed 
by the people, who left food and 
ciothm,i!j at particular places for him, 
and his earnest perseverinj? eiiaractor 
had made an evident impicssion on 
a Hindoo shepherd boy, w'ho had 
adopted part of the Akalee dress, and 
spoke with awe of the devotee. 
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CHAPTER V* 

rnoM Tiin indepe\di:nct: or jhe sikiis lo the 

A^C F.NDVNCy or 111 NJELT SINGH AND T HE ALLIANCE 
WITH TJU: INGLIML 

irOj — 1808-9. 

Ahmed Shalt s la^t invasion of India. — The pre-eminence 
of tfu Ih/nf/h(e Confdfraip amoiuj the S/lth<i. — Ttjmoor 
Shalds eipidiftons, — Th( J^hoolkeia Stithy nt Jlanet- 
ana. — Zabtfa Khan. •> - The Kunua Con fdtract/ paru- 
mount atno/K/ the Silths. — Mnha Sinffh Sookndinheia 
h comes conspituons. — Shah Zumdns inutsions and 
Ran /(ft Sinph's itse.- Tfu Mahuitta'^ and<r Sindhia 
pn dominant in Not tin rn India. — (h m i at 1\ n on and 
(Ifonje Thomas. — ^ilhanas of th( Mahiaftas and 
Sikhs, — Jntf i ( onrsi of thi Eni/lish with the Sik/is . — 
jMi'd hahds (umpaa/ns aijainst Sindhia and Ilolkar , — 

Fust tnatj/ of thi Eiujlish irith th< Sikhs.- Pn pa ra- 
tions afjainst a Erduh invasion of India. — Tuaty of 
a! hand with Rniipit Sinyh, and of prohction nith Cis- 
SiithJ Sikh Chiffs. 

Tiil Sikiis had masteiod tlie upper plains from Kuniiil i767. 
and Hunsee to the hanks of the Jehluni. The neces* 
sity of union was no longer paramount, and rude un- huirieu^nfo 
taui^lit men are e\er prone to i>i\e the lein to their AHuitj by 
jiassions, and to prefer their own interests to the sh.!h\^nnai 
w^elfare of tlie conununity. Some dwelt on leal or 
faneie<l injuries, and thouohl th(‘ time had eoui(‘ for ^ ^ 
ample ven^eanee ; otlieis weie mo\ed by local as^olia- 
tions to grasp at neighboring towns and distiic's ; and 
the truer Sikh alone at once resolved to extend his 
faith, and to add to the f:,eueral domain of the Khalsa, 
by complete conquest or by the imposition of tribute. 

1 4 
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176 /, 1768 . 


Urnmer 

of 

Putteeala, 
c'ind the 
K.i.ipoot 
chief of 
Kototch, ap- 
pointed to 
command 
under the 
Abdaicc. 
Ahmed 
Shah re- 
tires. 

Rhotas 
taken by 
the Sikhs, 
1768 . 


The Sikhs 
ravage the 
Lover Pun- 
jab; 


WhoT) tlnis a^KiUt to arlbo, after tlieir short repose, 
refr<‘slie(l and variously iiidined, they were again awed 
into unaniiuity by the final descent of Aluned Shall. 
That monarch, whose activity and power declined with 
increase of years and the jirogress of disease, made yet 
another attempt to recover the Punjab, the most fertile 
of liis provinces. He crossed tlie Jndns in 17f>7j hnf 
he avoided Lahore and advanced no furtluT than the 
Sutlej, lie endeavoured to conciliate when lie could 
no longer overcome, aiul he bestowed the title of 
Mnharaja, and the ottice of military commander in Sir- 
hind, upon the warlike Pmmer Singh, who had sue- 
0 (*eded his grandfather as chief of Pntteeala, or of the 
Malwa Sikhs. He likewise saw a promising ally in 
tlie Rajpoot chief of Kototeh, and lie made him his 
deputy in the Jalundhur Dooab and adjoining liills. 
His measures were interrupted by th(‘ defection of his 
own troops ; twelve thousand men marelied hack to- 
Avards Cauhul, and the Sliali found it jirudent t<^ follow 
them. He was liarassed in his retreat, and he had 
seare(‘ly crossed tlie Indus before Sher Shah\ mountain 
stronghold of Rhotas was hloekaded by th<» Soukerchu- 
keeas, under the grandfather of Runjeet Singh, aided by 
H detachment of the neighbouring Bimghee confederacy. 
The jilaee fell in lyOH, and the Bunghei's almost 
immediately afterwards occujiied the country as far as 
RawiI Pindee and the vale of Khanpoor, the (inkkers 
sliowing but little of that ancient hardihood whiidi 
distinguished them in their contests with invading 
Moghuls.* 

The Bunghees, under Hnrroe Singh, next marched 
towards Mooltan, but they w ere met by the Mahometan 
Daoodpotras, who had migrated from Sindh on learn- 
ing Nadir Shah's intention of transplanting them to 
Ghuznee, and had established the jirineipality now 

• Forster, TravtUy i. 323. ; El- TrnveUy i. 127., and manuwript ac- 
phinstoue, Caubufy ii. 297. ; Murray^a counts coiibulU'd by Ibc autlior. 
Hunjeei ShgHy p. 27. ; Moorcro/t^a 
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known as Buliavvulpoor.* The chief, Moharik Khan, 
after a parley with Hurree Siiiffh, arranged tliat the 

J J C' ^ £111(1 cnttr 

neutral town of Pakputtun, held by a Mussulman saint into terms 
of eminence, should be the common boundary. Hurree 
Singh then swept tow^ards Dera Ghazee Klian and the 
Indus, 5ind while thus employed, bis feudatory of 
(roojrat, wdio liad nicently taken Raw ul Pindee, made 
an attempt to ])eiietrate into t ashmeer by the ordinary Threaten 
road, but vv^is repulstMl with loss. On the Jumna, and 
in the great Dotud), tlie old Niijeebooddowla w as so and press 
hard prtvssed by Race Singh Bunghee, who emulated dowia^Im^ 
liim as a paternal governor in his neighltouring tow n the Jumna 
and district of Jugadhrec;, and by Bnghtd Singh Krora 
Singheca, that he proposed to the Mahrattas a joint 
(expedition against tliese new’ lords. His death, in 1770, 

})ut an end to tlie plan, for liis succeeding son bad otlier 
views, and encouraged tlie Sikhs as us(‘ful allies ii[)on 
an emergency, t 

Hurree Singh Bungb(*e died, and he was succeeded Jhunda^ 
by Jlmnda Singh, who carried the pow^r of the Misl fho^nung- 
to its lieiglit. He rendtTed .liimmoo tributary, and the 
place was tlien of consichnable imjiortance, for the nent,T77o. 
rejieated Afghan invasions, and the continued insur- jummoo 
rections of the Sikhs, bad driven the transit trade of 
the ])luins to the circuitous hut safe route of the liills ; 
and the character of the Rajpoot chief, RuiijeetDeo, w as 


♦ Wheu Nadir Sliah proceeded to 
establish his authority in .Sindh, he 
ibund the ancestor of the lUihawul- 
j) 0 ()r family a ma!i of reimtation in 
ifis native district of Shikarpoor. 
't he Shah made him the dejiuty of 
the upper third of the province; but, 
becoming suspicious of the whole 
clan, lie resolved on removing it to 
Ghuznec. The tribe then migrated 
up the Sutlej, and seized lands by 
force. The Paoodpotras are so called 
from Daood (David), the first of the 
family wlio acquired a name. They 
fabulously trace their origin to the 
Caliph Abbas; but they may be 


regarded as Sindhian Belotches, or 
as Belotches changed by a long resi- 
dence in Siiuili. In establishing 
themselves on the Sutlej, they re- 
duced the remains of the ancient 
Lunggas and Johjas to further in- 
significance ; but they introduced the 
Sindhian system of canals of irriga- 
tion, and both bunks of the river 
below Pakputtun bear witness to their 
original industry and love of agricul- 
ture. 

f The memoirs of the BuhawuV* 
poor family, and manuscript Sikh 
histories. Compare also Forster, 
Traveki i, 1 4H. 
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such as gave confidence to traders, and to induce them 
to flock to his capital for protection. The Puthans of 
Kussoor were next rendereti tributary, and Jhunda 
Singh then deputed his lieutenant, Muua Singh, against 
Mooltan ; but that leader was repulsed and slain by the 
united forces of the joint Afghan governors, and of 
the Buhawulpoor chief. Next year, or in 177‘^> tliese 
joint managers quarrelled, and as one of them asked 
the assistance of Jhunda Singli, that unscrupulous 
leader was enabled to possess bimsi‘lf of the citadel. 
On his return to the northward, lie found that a rival 
claimant of the Jummoo chiefshi]) had olitained the aid 
of Churrut Singh Sookerchukeea, and of Jaee Singh 
the rising leader of the Kuiieia xMisl. Churrut Singh 
was killed by the bursting of his own matclilock, and 
Jaee Singh was then so base as to procure the assas- 
sination of Jhunda Singh. Ik?iiig satisfied with tlie 
removal of this powerful chief, the Kuiieia lift the 
Jummoo claimant to pro.secute his cause alone, and 
entered into a league Avith the old Jussa Singli Alhoo- 
Avaleea, for the expulsion of the otlier Jussa Singh the 
Carpenter, who had rendered Ahmed Shah’s nominal 
deputy, Ghumund Chund of Kototch, and other liaj- 
poots of the hills, his tributaries. The Ramgurheea 
Jussa Singh was at last beaten, and he retired to the 
Avastes of Hurreeana to Viva by plunder. At this time, 
or about 177^', died the Mahometan governor of 
Kanggra. He had contrued to maintain himself in 
independence, or in reserA^ed subjection to Delhi or 
Cauirnl, although the rising chief of Kototch had long 
desired to possess so famous a stronghold. Jaee Singh 
Kuneia was prevailed on to assist him, and the place 
fell ; but the Sikh chose to keej) it to himself, and the 
possession of the imperial fort aided him in his usurp- 
ation of Jussa Singh’s authority over the surrounding 
Rajas and Thakoors.* 


* The memoirs of the Buhawulpoor chief and manuscript Sikh ac- 
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In tlie south of the Punjab, the Bunghee Sikhs con- 1779 — 
tinned predominant ; they seem to have possessed the ^ ^ 

strong fort of Mtnikehra as well as Mooltan, and to 
have levied exactions from Kalabagh downwards. They shahof 
made an attempt to carry Shooja-abad, a place built by 
the Afghans on losing Mooltan, but to have failed. Mooitan, 
Tynioor Shah, who succeeded his father in 1773> was 
at last induced or enabled to cross the Indus, but his 
view s were directed tow^ards Sindh, Buhawulpoor, and 
the Lower Punjab, and he seems to have had no 
thought of a recorH|uest of Lahore. In the course of 
1777-78, tw^o detachments of the Caubul army un- 
successfully endeavored to <lislodge the Sikhs from 
Mooltan, but in tlje season of 1778-79) the Shah 
marched in person against the place. Ghunda Singh, 
the new leader of the Bunghees, was embroiled with 
other Sikli chiefs, and his lieutenant surrendered the 
citadel after a show of resistance. Tymoor Shah reigned Tj moor 
until 17!)3, but he was fully occu|)ied with Sindhian, icavi„g\he 
Casbmeeree, and Oozhek rebellions; the Sikhs wxTe sikhs mas- 
even unmolested in tfieir jiossession of Rawil Pindee, t^per Pim- 
and their predatory lu»rse traversed the plains of Chutch 
u}) to the walls of Attok,"^ 

In the direction of Hurreeana and Delhi, the young xho Phooi- 
Ummer Singh Phoolkeea began systematically to extend 
and consolidati? his authority. JIc acquired Sirsa and anfi, 17G8 — 
Futtehabad, his territories marched with those of 
Beekaneer and Buhawulpoor, and his feudatories of 
Jeend and Kythul possessed the open country around 
Hansee and liohtuk. He \vas recalled to his capital of 

counts. Compare Murray'^ UuujcH * Memoirs of the Buhawulpoor 
Sinyhf p. 38. &c., and Forsier, Tra- chief, and other manuscript histories, 
re/s, i. 283. 286. 336. Compare Browne, Mia Tracts, ii. 

Hunjeet Deo, of Jummoo, died in 28., and Forster, Travels, i. 324 ; 

1770 A. n. Elphinstone ( Caubuf, ii. 303.) makes 

Churrut Singh was killed acci- 1781, and not 1779, the date of 
dentally, and Jhunda Singh was the recovery of Mooltan from the 
assassinated, in 177-4. Sikhs. 

Hiirrec Singh Bunghee appears 
to have been killevl in battle with Uin- 
mer Singh, of Putteala, about 1770. 
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ooddowla, 
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designs on 
theminis^-y 
hy the 
Sikhs, 

1770. 


Pntteeala, by a final effort of tlie Delhi court to re- 
establish its authority in the province of Sirhind. An 
army, headed hy the minister ot the day, and hy 
Furklioonda Buklit, one of the imperial family, marcln^d 
in the season 1779 -^^k Kiirnal was recovered ; 
some payments were promised ; and the eminent Krora- 
Siiigheea leader, Bnc^hel Sin^h, t(‘ndered his submis- 
sion. Dehsoo Siiif^li, of Rythiil, was seized and 
lieavily mulcted, and the army approaclunl l^iitteeala. 
Ummer Sinfirh promised fealty and tribute, and Bushel 
Singh seemed sincere in his mediation ; hut suddenly 
it was learnt that a large body ot Sikhs had marehed 
from Lahore, and the Moglml troops rt‘tin‘d with jiris 
eipitation to Paneeput, not without a suspicion that tlie 
cupidity of the minister had been gratificMl with Sikh 
gold, and liad induced him to betray his master^s 
interests. Lhnmer Singh died in 17^1, leaving a 
minor son of imbecile^ mind. Two years afterwards a 
famine desi»lat(Ml llurn*(‘ana ; the peojile perished or 
soiiglit otlier liomes ; Sirsa was deserted, and a large 
tract of country passed at the time from undiu* r(*gular 
sway, and could not afterwards he recov(*red hy the 
Sikhs. * 

In the Dooab of tlie Ciaiiges and .lumna, the Sikhs 
rather subsidized Zahita Khan, the son of Nujehood- 
dow'la, than heeame Ins deferential allies. Unit (*hief 
had designs, jierliaps, upon the titular ministry of the 
empire, and having obtained a partial success over the 
imperial troops, he jiroceeded, in 177 towards D(‘lhi, 
w^ith tlie intention of laying siege to the city. But 
when the time for action arrived, he mistrusted Ins 
power ; the emperor, on his part, did not care to provoke 
him too far ; a compromise was effected, and he w as 
confirmed in his possession of Seharunjioor. On this 

* Manuscript histories, and Mr. and Shah Nuwaz Klan’s Epitome 
lloss Deirs report of on of Indian History, called 

the IMiutteeana boundary. Compare Aftub Nooma. 

Francklhis Shah Alum, p. 86. 90., 
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oc(iiisi()u Zabita Khan was arcninpanied by a body (d' 
Sikhs, and he was so (h‘siroiis of eoneiliatiiig them, 
that lie is credibly said to have adopted their dress, to 
have received the Pahul, or initiatory rit(% and to have 
taken the new name of Dhiirrnm Singli.* 

Jussa Sino'h Ihimpfnrln'ea, when compelled to fly to 
the Punjab by the Knneia and Alhoovvaleea con- 
federacies, was aided by Ummer Sinoh Phoolkeea in 
establishing himself in the country lu^ar Hissar, whence 
he procee<led to levy exactions up to the widls of Delhi. 
In I 7 HI a body of Phoolkeea and other Sikhs marched 
down the Dooab, but they were successfully attacked 
under the walls of Mt^erut by the imperial commander 
Mirza Shnfl'ee lienf, arid (Tujput Sini^h of Jeend was 
taken prisoner. NcnTi tlniless, in 17^5, Huo*hel Sino'h 
a!ul other commanders were strong* enough to j)ropose 
crossing the Cirang(‘s, but they wer(‘ deterred by the 
watchfulness of the Oude troops on the opposite bank. 
The destructive famine alr(*ady alluded to, seems to have 
compelkMl .lussa Singh to move into the Dooab, and, in 
I 7 S 5 , Rohilkhund was enter(‘d by the confederates and 
plundered as far as (Jhundosee, which is within forty 
miles of Bareilly. At this perical Zabita Khan was 
alniost contined to the walls of his fort of Ghowsfrurh, 
and the hill raja of Gurhwal, wliose ancestor had re- 
ceiv(*d Dara as a refugee in defian<*e of Aurungzeh, had 
been rendered tributary, ccpially with all his hrotlier 
Rajpoots, in the lower hills westward to the Chenab. 
The Sikhs were predominant from the frontiers of Oude 
to the Indus, and the traveller Forster amusingly 
describes the alarm <*aused to a little cliief and his peo|)le 
by the appearance of tiro Sikh horsemen under the walls 
of their fort, and the assiduous services and respectful 
attention which the like number of troopers met with from 
the local authorities of Gurhwal, and, from the assem- 
bled wayfarers at a pku'c of public reception. t 

* Compare Forster, Travels^ i. 326, and note. Compare also 

325. ; Browne, /nriia Tracts^ W, 29. ; FranchUrCa Shah Alum^ p. 93, 94., 
and Francklin's Shah Alum^ p. 72. and the Persian epitome Mirrit-i- 

t For»ter, 7Vavel% i. 228, 229. Aft nb Nooma. 
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Ill the Punjab itself Jaee Sin^li Kuiieiacontinu(‘(l to re- 
tain a paramount influence, Ih* had taken Muha Sinj^h, 
the son of (luirrut Sini»li Sookei chukeea, under his ])ro- 
tection, and he aid(*d the youiiij^ chief in capturing* Riis- 
soolnugi^ur on the Chenah, from a Mahometan family. 
Muha Sinoh’s reputation continued to increase, and, 
about 1784<~8,‘), he so far threw otl his dependence upon 
Jaee Singh as to interfeie in the adaiis of Jummoo on 
his own jiccount. llis intei feuuice is understood 1o 
have ended in the plunder of the place; but the wealth 
he had obtained and the indep(*ndence In' had shown, 
both roused tlie anger of Jaee Sini>h, who ludely n‘- 
pelled Muha Singh’s ajK»logies and otleis of atont'inent, 
and the s])iTit of the younu chief being fin*d, he went 
away resol v(‘d to apjieal to arms. lie sent to Jiissa 
Singh Ramguilieea, and that leader was glad of an 
opportunity of recovering his lost possessions. He 
joined Muha Singh, and easily jirocured the aid of 
Siinsar ('bund, the grandson <d‘ (ilmmund ("bund of 
Kototch. The Kuneias were jittacked and deh'ated ; 
(roorb(d\ljsh Singh, the eldest son of .lae<' Singh, was 
killed, and the vspiiit of the old nian was eflectually 
humbled by thi>» double sorrow. ,lussa Singh was re- 
stored to his teiritories, and Sunsur ( Jmnd obtained the 
fort of Kaiiggia, which his father and giandfather had 
been so desirous of possessing. Muha Singli now b(»- 
came the most influential chief in the Punjab, and he 
gladly assented to the projxisition of Suchhi Kour, the 
widow of Ja('e Singles son, that the alliance of the two 
families should be cemented by the union of her infant 
daugliter with Runjt'et Singh, the only son of Muha 
Singh, and wdio was born to him about 1780. Muha 
Singh next proceeded to attack (loojrfit, the old Bungliee 
chief of which, Goojer Singh, liis father’s confe^eiate, 
died in 1791 ; hut he was himself taken ill during the 
siege, and expired in the beginning of tlic following 
year at the early age of twenty-seven.* 

Manuscript histories and chronicles. Compare Forster, TraveU^ 
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Shall Ziiiiitiii siim'e(l(‘(l to tlie throiK* of (\iul)ul in Hos- 
tile year 175)'^, and his mind seems always to have been 
filled with idle* hopes of an Indian empire. In the end shah Zu- 
of 17 fW lie moved to Ilussun Ahdfil, and sent forward man buc- 
a [tarty ivhieh is said to have recovered the fort of thrllne of^^^ 
It hot as ; but llie exposed state of Ins west(*rn dominions (animi, 
indneed him to return to ('aubul. The rumors of 
anotlier Dooranee invasion do not seem to have been 
unlteeded by the [triinvs of I'jtper India, tlnm press(‘d by 
the Mahrattas and the bLnolish. (iholam Mahomed, 
the defeated nsiirj»er of UohilUliuiid, crossed the l^injab *iiniU(ito 
in 17 !).>—!)(), with tlie view of indueinpr vShah Zuman 
to [iroseente his (lesions, and he was followed by ai!f(Mits luUa'.ami 
on tb(‘ part of Asofooddow’la of ()ud(% partly to eonn- ofoua^, *^ 
t(‘raet, pei baps, the pirsnnu'd machinatiims of his enemy, 
but mainly to urp* u[)<ui bis majesty that all Maho- 
metans would gladly hail him as a deliverer. The Shah simh zu- 
loaehed Lahon*, in tlu^ hei>:iunin}f of 17i)7> '"^'bh thirty Lubmv, 
thousand men, and he (‘luleavored to conciliate the 1797 . 
Sikhs and to render his visionary snprema<*y an agree- 
ahle burden. Stweral ehi(ds joiiu^d him, l)ut the jiro- 
eeedin^s of his brother Mehmood nMolled him before 
he had time to make any jiroj^ress in settling' the coun- 
try, even had the Sikhs been disposed to submit with- 
out a strn^ii,'le ; but the Sikhs were perhaj)s less dis- 
mayt'd than the h(*aten Mahrattas and tin* ill-informed 
Eiifrlish. The* latter lamented, wmh the A nzecT of 
Oude, the danf>Tr to winch his dominions w ere exjxised; 
they piudeutly cantoned a force at Anoojishuhur in tlie 
Dooab, and their apprehensions led them to depute a 
mission to Tdieran, with the vuwv of instig’atiiig' the 
Shah of IVrsia to invade the Afghan territories. Shah 


i. 288., Mvrray's llunju't Singhs p. 
42. 48., and Moore rojVs Tranh, i. 
127. llie daU‘ of 1785, 178(>, for 
the reduction of the Kuueias and the 
restoration of Jussa Singh, is 
preferred to 1 782, which is given by 
Murray, partly because the expedi- 


tion to Rohilkhimd took place in 
1785, as related by Forster ( Travels^ 
i. ‘J2G, note), and Jiis^a Singh is 
generally admitted to have been en- 
gaged in it, being then in banish- 
ment. 
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Ziimiili renewed Ids invasion in 179^^; a body of five 
thousand men, sent far in advanee, was attacked and 
dispersed on the .lelihmi, hut he entered Lahore with- 
out ojiposition, and renewed his measures of mixed con- 
ciliation and threat, lie found an able but doubtful 
partizan in Nizarnooddeen Khan, a Puthan of Kus- 
soor, who had accpiired a hij>*h local reputation, and lie 
was employed to coerce such of the Siklis, includinii;’ 
the youthful Ilunjeet Sino'h, as jan tinaciously k<*pt aloof. 
77/e// distrusted the Shah’s honor; but Nizarnooddeen 
distrusted the permanence of his power, and hi‘ pru- 
dently forbore to jiroceed to extremities ajjainst neigh- 
bors to whom h(‘ mii>'ht soon be left a jirey. Some 
resulth'ss skirmishinjr took place, but the desicrus of 
Mehmood, who had obtained the support of Persia, 
ajfain withdrew tl](‘ ill-fated k\u<j; to the west, and he 
(pntt(‘d Laliore in tlie beffinninu»' of 1799 . During* this 
second invasion the* characte*r of Uunje*et Singh se*ems 
to hav^e impresseel itsedf, not only em other Sikh headers, 
but on the Dooranen* Shah, lie* e*oveted l.,ahore*, which 
was asseiciated in the minds of men with the possession 
e)f power, and, as the king was unable to cross liis 
he*avy artillery over the lloodeel Jehhim, he made it 
known to tlie as|)iring chief that their transmission 
would be an aece»ptable sen vicc. As many pieces of 
cannon as could be readily extri(*ated were sent after 
the Shah, and Runjcet Singh procureel Vhat he* wanted, 
a royal inve*stiture of the capital eif the Punjab. 7"hen<‘e- 
forvAMrd the history of the Sikhs gradually (vntres in 
their great Muharaja; but the revival of the Mahratta 
power in Upper India, and the* appearance of the Kn- 
glish on the scene, reepiire that the narrative of his 
achievements should be somewhat interrupted.* 


* Elphinstone (C*^ubul ii. 308.) the defeated Rob ilia chief, and the 
states that Shah Zuman was cxliorlcd mission of the Vuzeer of Oude, are 
to undertake his expedition of 1795, given on tlie authority of the ISuha. 
by a refugee prince of Delhi, and wulpoor family annalh, and from the 
encouraged in it by Tippoo Sooltan. same source may be added an iiiter- 
The journey of Gholam Mahomed, change of deputations on the part of 
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Th(‘ al)iliti<‘s of Madhajoo restoml the ])o\\er 

of the Malirattas in \orth(‘nj India, and the dis(*ij)]iiie 
of his iei!;*ular ))iii4ad(*^ secnned to plaee his administra- 
tion on a iirm and lasting basis. He mastered A^ia 
in 17 nnd was made d(‘j)u 1 y \irei>erent of the em- 
])ire hy tlh» titular (‘m|)(*ror, Shall Alum. H(‘ entered 
at the same time into an enoaacanent with the eoiif(*de- 
rate Sikh ehiids, to the (dfeet that of all tludr joint eon- 
(juests on (‘ith(‘r sid<‘ <d* th(‘ Jumna, lie should ha\ 4 ‘ two- 
thiuls aiul th<‘ “ khalsa” the remaiiKhu This alli- 
ance was coiisid(‘red to cleaily point at the kinodom of 
Oudis which tin* ljit»lish weie hound to d(‘fend, and 
perhajis to adect the authoriiy of Dcdhi, wliicJi they 
wished to sih* strong ; hut tlu* schemes of tin* Mahratta 
wen* for a time inti*rru|)l(*d hy the Uohilla, (iludam 
(^adir. 'This chi<*f succ(‘(‘ded his father Zahita Khan in 
I7S5, and had conti i\ ed, hy an adventurous step, to be- 
conu‘ the master of the emperorS person a little more 
than a y(‘ar alVerwaids. lit* was le<l on fiom one 
excess to another, till at last, in he put out the 

eyt's (d* his unfoitunah* so\('i(*ion, ]ilund(M‘ed the jialace 
in search of imai»inai y tieasuu's, and th'clared an un- 
he<*d(*d v<***th to he the suc<*essor of AKIut and Auruno- 
z(*!i. I'hese [inuredin^s facilitat<‘d Sindhia's ^iews, nor 
was his siijUiMiiacy unwelcome in Delhi after the* atro- 
(dties of (ihol nn Qadir and the* sa\ai>e Afi>hans. His 
rej^ulai administration seuni curbed the predatory Sikhs, 
and inst(*ad of allit‘s they found that th(*y would merely 
he tol<'rat(*d as de|)<*ndants or as s(‘r\ants. Haet* 
vSinj^h, the* patriaredial chief of Juoadhree, w'as ivtained 
feir the time as farnu»r e>f ceuisielerahlt* elistrie*ts in the 
Deieiab, and, elurini» ten years, tin ee expeditions eif oxac- 
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Shah Ziiman and Sindhia, the en- 
voys, as in the other instant e, haviiii^ 
passed thioii|i;;h Riihau ulpooi town. 
A Mispieion of the coni\dieit) t)f 
Asofooddowl.i, of Lucknow, dots 
not aeetn to h,ive occuired to the 
English historians, who inthei dilite 


on Ihetxtrtions made )>\ their go- 
\einnitnt to protett thtir pledged 
ally lioni the noithein in\aders. 
Ntscithtltss, the stiteinents of the 
llah.iw uljioor thromcles on the sub. 
]cct set in in e\eiy ei edible. 

• Tlrowiic, India Tracts^ ii. ‘29. 
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tion w<*re directed ao^ainst Putt(»eahi and other statics 
in the province of Sirliind. Pntteeala was nianajred 
with some di'j^rpi' of prudence hy Nanoo Mull, tlie Hin- 
doo Deewaii of the deceased Ummer Sinji^li, hut he 
seems to have trust(»d for military support to Buf»iiel 
Sing’ll, tile lead(»r of the Krora Sinoh(*eas, who contrived 
to maintain a large body of horse, partly as a judicious 
mediator, and partly hy helping PuttiTnila in levying 
contributions on weaker Imuhnni, in aid of the Moghul 
and Mahratt a demands, which could neither he n'udily 
met nor jirudently resisted.'^ 

General Perron succeeded his countryman DeBoigne, 
in the command of Dovvlut Kao Sindhia s largest regu- 
lar force, in the jear I/!)/, and he was soon after aj)- 
poiiited the Maharaja’s deputy in XortluTii India. His 
ambition surpassed his jiowers ; hut his plans wen‘ 
nevertheless systematic, aiul he might havx' temporarily 
extended his own, or the Mahratta, authority to Lahore, 
had not Sindhia’s influence been emlangercsl hy Holkar, 
and had not Perron’s own jiurposes been crossi^d by the 
hostility and success of the adventurer (h'orge Thomas, 
This hhiglishman was bred to th(‘ sea, but an eccen- 
tricity of character, or a restless lovi‘ of change, (‘aused 
him to desert from a vessel of war at Madras in 17 <S 1 
-8^2, and to take military service with the petty clfuds 
of that presidency. H<* wamhnvd to the noith of 
India, and in 17<87 he was emjdoved by the wtII known 
liegum Sumroo, and soon ros(* high m favor w ith that 
lady. In six years he became dissatisfied, and entenal 
the service of Ajia Kunda Kao, one of Sindhians jirin- 
cipal officers, and imder whom 1)(» Boigne liad formed 
his first regiments. While in the xMaliratta imijiloy, 
Thomas defeated a party of Sikhs at Kuriud, and he 
performed various other services ; hut seeing the dis- 
tracted state of the country, he formed the not im- 
practi(*ahle scheme of establishing a separate authority 
of his own. He repaired the crumbling walls of tlie 

* Manuscrij)! accounts. Compaie FranchVm's Shah M/m, p. ! 79— 185. 
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once important Hanse**, he assembled soldiers about 1798 — 

him, cast ^uns, and deliberately proceeded to acquire , . 

territory. Perron wiis apprehensive of his ])o\ver — the George 
more so, perha[)s, as Thomas was encoura<red by Holkar, 
and supported by Lukwa Dada and other Mahrattas, himseifat 
who entertained a j^reat jealousy of the French com- 
mandant.* 

In l/lHb Thomas invested the town of Jeend, be- andeng^es 
lonofin" to Blirijr .Sinjrh, of the Phoolkeea eonlederacy. 

'riie old chief, Ihi^liel Sinf^h Krora Singheea, and the sikhs, 
Amazonian sister of tin* imbecile Raja of Putteeala, 
relieved tin* place, but tln‘y w»>re repulsed when they 
attacked Thomas on his retn>at to Hansee. In ISOtJ 
Thomas took iMittehabad, which had been deserted 
durinj; the famiiu* of 1733, and subsequently occuyiied 
by the predatory lihuttees of llurreeana, then rising 
into local repute, notwithstanding the eflbrts of the 
Putteeala chief, who, however, affected to consider 
them as his subjects, ami gave them some aid against 
Thomas. Putteeala was tlie next object of riiomas’s 
ambition, and he was encouraged by the temjiorary 
secession of the sister oi’ the chief ; but the aged Tara 
Singh of the Dullehwala confedenicy, iunufered, and 
Thomas had to act with ciiution. lie obtained, never- Thomas 
theless, a partial success over Tiira Singh, he received 
the snhmission of tin* Puthans of Malerh Kotla, and he Loodiama, 
was welcomed its a delixtu'er by the converted .Ma- 
hometans of Raeekot, who had held Ixwdiana for some 
time, and all of whom were equally jealous of the Sikhs. 

At this time Sahib Singh, ti Reh'dee of the race of by 

IS'iinuk, pretende<l to religious inspinition, and, having si„p,, 
collected ti large force, he investt'd Ltiodiami, took the Brhdce. 
town of Malerh Kotla, and called on the English ad- 
venturt'r to obey him tis the true representative of the 
Sikh proi)het. But Sahib Sijigh could not long imjxose 
even on his countrymen, and he had to retire across the 

♦ Franeklitf’s Life of George Tho- Smith’s Sketch of Itcgular Corj)s in the 
p. 1. 79.107. anti Major Service of Indian Princes, he. 
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Stitlej. Tluuims’s sitiiatiou was not i^^reatly iinjnoved 
by the abspiice of the BpIhIpp, for tlR3 combination 
against him was general, and be retired from the neigb- 
bt>rhood of Loodiana towards bis stronghold of llanstH*. 
He again took the field, and attacked Snfeedon, an old 
town belonging to the ebi(‘f of Jeend. He Avas repids(»d, 
but the jdaee not* appearing ttniable, it was evacnat(*d, 
and be obtained possessitni of it. At tins time be is 
said to have bad t(3n battalions and sixty guns, and to 
have ])OvSsessed a territory yielding about 1. >0,000 
rupees, two-thirds of which he held by right of sinzure, 
and one-tbird as a Mabratta feudatory ; but In; bad 
rej(M*ted all Perron’s overtures with suspicion, and Pt*r- 
ron was resolv(‘d to ernsb him. Thomas was thus 
forced to come to Htiiis witli tin* Sikhs, and he wished 
it to appear that he bad engaged tlnmi on bis side 
against Perron ; but they were r(‘ally desirous of getting 
rid of one who plaiidy desigiuMl their ruin, or at least 
tlnur subjection, and the aJa<Titv" (d’ Pntteeala in tlu* 
Maliratta service* induced a promise, on the part of tiu* 
French commander, of the restitution of the eonqnests 
of IJmmer Singh in Hurre(*ana. After twi<*e heating 
hjiek P(‘rr()nS troojKs at points sixty miles distant, 
Thomas was compelled to surrender in the h(*ginning 
of 1802, ;ind he retin*<l into the Hritisli pr(^vinces, 
wlj(*r(* lie died in the coiir.M* of the same ycar/^ 

Perron hud thus far suceeedi'd. I lis lieutemant, by 
iianie Bourtpiin, made a ])rogress tbrongb the ('is- 
Sutlej states to levy contril)ntions, and the eommander 
himself dreamt of a dominion reaebing to the Afghan 
bills, and of becoming as independent of Siudbia as 
that chief was of the Pesbwab.t He formed an en- 

* Sl'c Franchlin'^ Life of Putteoala wrested the vale of Pinjor, 

Tliowaft^ and p. 21. &c. of Major with its hangiiif^ gardens, not, how. 
Smith's Sketch of Itegulur Corps in ever, without the aid of Bour<j[um, 
Im/ian Stutes. The Sikh accounts the deputy of Perron, 
attribute many exploits to the lister f Malcolm p. 106.) consi- 

of the Raja of Putteeala, and among ders that Perron could easily have 
them an expedition into the hill ter- reductsd the Sikhu, and mastered the 
ritory of Naluin, the state from which Punjab. 
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with Singh for u joint expedition to 

the Indus, and for a partition of the country south of 
I^ahore*; hut Ilolkar had given a rude shock to vSiud- 
hia’s power, and Perron had long evaded a compliance 
with the Muljaraja’s urgent calls for troops to aid him 
wIuMH* support was most essiuitial. Sindhia hecame 
involved with the English, and the intei(»sted hesitatimi 
of Perron was punished hy his supercession. He was 
not able, or he did not try, to recover Jiis authoritv hy 
vigorous military operations; he knew he had com- 
mitted himself, and he eiVecH^d his escape from the 
suspicions Mahrattas to tlie sahuy and repose of tin* 
British territories, which were then about to In* ex- 
tended hy the victori(*s of Delhi and Laswaree, of Assy(' 
and iVrgaum.t 

In the h(‘ginningof the eighteenth (‘entury, the ag(mts 
of the infant com]>anY of Ihtglish merchants were vex- 
atiously d(‘taiiu‘d at the imperial court hy the iusur- 
r<‘ction of the Sikhs under Bunda, and the discn‘et 

factors,” who were p(Titioning for some trading privi- 
l(*ges, ptuhaps witnessed the heroic death of the national 
Shu/hs^ the soldiers of the Khalsa,” without compr<'- 
h<‘nding the spirit (*vok(Hl hy tin* genius of Ciovind, and 
without dr(*aming of tlie broad fabric of emj)ir<‘ ahotit 
to Im‘ n*ared on their own [mtient labours, t Forty 


* This alliance is }riv< n on llie au- 
thority oi’ a roprt'sentalion made to 
tlie Kesnlent at Dellti, at^reeably to 
his letter to Sir l)a\nl Oehteiloney 
of oth July, 181*1, 

I Compare Major Smilh's Aevount 
of Itci/ulnr Corjts in Indian States^ 
p. iU. Nc. 

t See Ornie, ii. *22. &c., 

and "Mill, WilsonY edition, iii. 3*1. 
&,c. 'Che mission was two years at 
Delhi, during 1715, 17 Id, 1717, ami 
the genuine patriotism of Mr. Ilaui- 
illon, the surgeon of the deputation, 
mainly contributed to procure the 
cession of thirty-seven villages near 
Calcutta, and the exemption from 
duty of goods protected by English 

K 


passes. 'J’liis latter privilege was a 
turning point in the history of the 
English in India, tor it ga\e an im- 
pulse to trade, whiih vastly increased 
the importance of Rritish Mihject*;, if 
it adilcd little to the profits of tlie 
associated merchants. 

In the Griint’h of Gooivh) Govind 
there arc at lea^t four allusions to 
Ein(»pcans, the last referring specially 
to an Enghshman. 1st, in the Ahctl 
Stoats Europeans are enumerated 
among the tribes inhabiting India; 
2d and :?d, in the Kvlkev chapters 
of the *24 Owtdrsy apparently in 
praise of the systematic niodau of Eu- 
rojieans; and 4 th, in the Persian 
Uikuyuts, where both a Euro)>ean 
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(Vdonel 
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The travel- 
ler Forster. 


yt^ars afterwards, tlie iiiereliaiit OinitJiuiid played a 
coiispieuGUs part in the revolution whieh was crowned 
by the battle of Plassey ; but the sectarian >SV/r/f, the 
worldly votary of Nannk, who used reliG^ion as a' fjcarb 
of outward (lecornm, was outwitted hy tlie auda(*ious 
falsehood of Clive ; he (puiiltMl before the stern scorn of 
the Eng'lish coiupieror, and In* p(M*ished the vitTiin of 
his own base avarice."^ In 17 3 1 tin* pro^Tess of the 
genuine Sikhs attracted the notice of Hastings, ami he 
seems to have thought that the jiresenci^ of a British 
agent at the court of Delhi might lu‘lp to deter them 
from molesting the Vizier of Oude. t But tin* Sikhs 
had learnt to dread otliers as w(‘ll as to be a causi^ of 
fear, and shortly afterwards they ask(‘d the British Bt*- 
sident to enter into a defensive allian(‘e against tin* 
Mahrattas, and to ac.cejit the servic(*s of thirty thousand 
horsemen, who liad post<*d th(‘mselv(‘s near Delhi to 
watch the motions of Sindhia. t Tlie English had then 
a slight knowledge of a new and distant ])(‘ople, and an 
(‘stimate, two generations old, may provoke a smile from 
the protectors of Lahore. “ The Sikhs,’’ says Colonel 
Erancklin, an^ in their jiersons tall, .... tlu‘ir aspeiT 
is fei;ocious, and their eyes jiiercing ; .... they re- 
semble the Arabs of the Euphrates, but tlu^y sjieak the 
language of the Afghans their collected army 

amounts to ‘250,000 men, a terrific force, y(‘t from 
want of union not much to be dreaded.”^ The judicious 
and observing Forster put some confidence in similar 
statements of their vast array, l>*it he estimated more 
surely than any other early writer, the real charactcjr of 


and an Englishman appear as cham- 
pions for tlie hand of a royal damsel, 
to be vanquished, of course, by the 
hero of the talc. 

• That Omichund was a Sikh, is 
given on the authority of Forster, 
Trateh, i. 337. lliat he died of a 
broken heart, is doubted by Professor 
Wilson. ^(Mills, Indian iii. 192. note, 
edition 1840.) 

f Browne, India Tt acttf ii. 29, 30. 


and Franchlin 8 Sfuih Alum^ p, 1 15, 
lUi. 

I Anber*s liisf. and Progress of the 
British Power in Indiu^ ii. 26', 27. 
The chief who made the overtures 
was Dooltcha Singh of Iludowr on 
the Jumna, who afterwards entered 
Siiidhia’s service. Compare Franck* 
Hn*8 Shah Alunu p. 78., note 

§ Francklin’s Shah Alunit p. 75. 77, 
78. 
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the Sikhs, and tlie remark of 1783, tliat an able cliief 
would probably attain to absolute power on the ruins 
of the rude commonwealth, and become the terror of 
his neipi'hbors, has been amply borne out by the career 
of Ilunjeet Sin^h.’^ 

Th(‘ hatth* of’ Delhi w as foui^ht on the 11th Sep- 
tember, JS03, and five thousand Siklis swelled an 
army which the speedy capture of Allysyurh had taken 
by sur])rise. t The Mahrattas were overthrowai, and 
the Sikhs dispers(*d, but the latter soon afterwards 
tendered their allci^iance to the British commander. 
Amonii;^ the mon^ imjiortant chiefs whose alliance, or 
whose occasional services w(*re accepted, wert^ Bhaee 
Lai Singh of Kythul, who had witnessed the success 
of Lord laikt*, Bliag Singh the patriarchal chief of’ 
deend, and, after a time, Blmngga Singh the savage 
mast(‘r of Thuindisir.t The vicUny of Laswaree was 
fought within two numtlis, and the Mahratta power 
seemed to be annihilated in Northern India. The old 
blind emperor Shah Alum was again flattenal with the 
semblance of kingly pow(*r, his pride was soothed bv 
tiu* <lemeanor of the coiupieror, and, as the Moglnd 
name was still imposing, the feelings of the free but 
loyal soldi(»r were doid)tless gratified by the bestmval 
of a title which declared an English nobleman to be 
“ the sword of the state’’ of the great Tamerlane,^ 

The enterprising .lesw unt Rao Holkar, liad by this 
time detcTinined on the invasion of llj)per India, and the 
retreat of Colonel Monsoii buoyed him up with hopes 
of victory and dominion. Delhi was invested, and the 
Dooab w as filled w ith troops ; but the successful defimce 
of the ca|)ital by Sir David Ochterloney, and the reverse 
of Deeg, drove the great marauder back into Raj- 

* Forster’s Travels, ii. .‘HO. See \ Manuscript Memoranda of Per- 
also p. 3‘24., where he says the Sikhs sonal Imjuiries. 

had raised in the Punjab a solid struc- § Mill’s History of British India, 
tore of relipon. Wilson’s edition, vi. 510. 

f Major Smith’s Account of /?<</«- 
Jar Corps in Indian Slah s, p. 34. 
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])OOtana. Dtirino^ those operations a Ih itish detadmient, 
under Colonel Burn, was liard pressed at Sliiiinlee, 
near Seharunjioor, and the opportuiu* assistance of Lai 
Sino'h of Kytliul and J^ha^' Siiijrh of Jeend, eon- 
trihiited to its ultimate r(‘lief.* The same Sikh chiefs 
desiMved and received tlu* thanks of Lord J^ake for 
attacking and killing one lu*ka Hao, a Mahratta com- 
mander Avho had taken np a position h(‘t\veen Delhi 
and Paneepnt ; hut others \v(‘re disposed to ,*idh(*r(^ to 
their sometime aHii‘s, and SIi(*r Singh of Boorc’ca fell 
in action with Colonel Burn, and tlie e<niduet of (Joor- 
dut Singh of [.iudwa induced the British gtmeral to 
deprive liiiii of Ins villages in tlie Dooah, and of tli<^ 
town of Kurnal.t 

In lcS().5, Holkar and Aiiuhm’ Khan again moved 
nortluvard, and proelfiinH‘d that tiny would h(* joined 
by the Siklis, and ev(‘n hy the Afglians; hut tlu‘ rapid 
movements of Lord Lak(» converted their a(lvane(‘ into 
a retn*at or a flight. Tiny delaycMl some time at Put- 
teeala, *and tiny did not fail to moke a peenniary jirofit 
out of tlie difl'erenees then existing l)(‘tween th<‘ imbe- 
cile Baja and his wife t ; hut when the hhiglish army 
readied the neighborhood of Knrnal, Holkar continued 
his retreat towards the north, levying eontrihutions 
where he could, hut witliout being joiinHl by any of tlie 
Sikh chiefs of the (Jis-Sntlej states. In th(‘ Punjab it- 
self, he is repres<»nt(‘d to have induced some to adojit 
his cause, hut Kunjeet Singh long kejit aloof, and when 
at last he met Holkar at Amritsir, the itstnte young 
cliief wanted aid in reducing Kussoor b(‘fore he would 

* Manuscript memoranda. Both f Ameer Klum, in his Af,'moirs 
this aid in 1804, and the opposition (p. ‘J7h. ), says characteristically, that 
of the Sikhs at Delhi, in 1803, seem llulkar remarked to him, on oUserv- 
to have escaped the notice of English ing the silly ditrercnces between the 
observers, or to have been thought Haja and the Uunee, (Joel has ns- 
undeserving of record by English snredly sent us these two pigeons to 
historians. ( Mill's lUstori;, vi. 503. pluck ; do you espouse tlie cause of 
532., edition I H JO.) the one, while I take up with the 

t Manuscript memoranda of writ- other.” 
ton documents and of personal in- 
quiries. 
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^ive tlu^ Malirattns any assistance* aii^ainst the I'^nglisli, ikoi-_ 
Ameer Khan would wisli it to be })elieve(l, tliat //c was . ^ . 
imwillin*^ to he a party to an attack upon j^ood Maho- 
metans, and it is certain tliat the perjilexed Jeswunt 
Jiao talked of hiirryino* on to P(*slKiwiir ; lint Lord Lake 
was in for(*e on the lianks of the Beeas, the political with 
d(*mands of the British commander were moderate, and, 
on the iidth I)<‘<*emher, 180.5, an arranf^ement was 
come to, which allowed llolkar to return ouletiv to tiu ^outh, 
(emtral India."^' 

i^ord I^ake was joined on his advance by the two intMuiiy 
child’s, Lai Siii<>;h and Bhapj^ Sinoh, whose services have 
already been imnitioned, and at Putte«*ala lie was wel- oio 
com(*d by the w(‘ak and inotVeiisive Sahih Sino'h, who siriiml* 
j)resent(*d tlu* k(*ys of his citadel, and expatiated on his 
ihn'otion to the British government. Bhajn* Sinuh Mas 
the maternal uncle of Runjeet Sin^h, and his s(*rvic(*s 
were not unimjiortant in di'termining that calculatinjif 
leader to avoid an encounter with disciplined battalions 
and a trained artill(*rv. Runjeet Siiii^h is believed to 
have visited the Britisli camp in dispuise, that he mipht 
himsidf witness tlu^ military array of a leader who had 
successively vaiupiished both Sindhia and llolkart, and 
he was, mon*over, too acute to see any jiermanent advan- 
tage in linkinp his fortunes with those of men rcnluced 
to the condition of fupitives. Irntteh Sinph Alhoo- 
M’aleea, the prand nephew of Jussa Sinph Kullal, and 
the chosen companion of the future Midiaraja, was the 
nuMlium of intercourse, and an arranpement was soon Eormai en- 
entered into, with “ Sirdars’’ Runjeet Sinph and Initteh 
Sinph jointly, which provided that Holkar should be with Run- 
compelled to retire from Amritsir, and that so lonp as 
th(^ two chiefs conducted themselvt*s as friends, the Singh 
English povenmu'ut Mould never form any plans for 
the seizure of their territories.! Lord Lake entered 


* Compare Ameer Khan's ^femoirs^ f See MoorcroR, Travels^ i. 102. 

j>. 275. 285., and Mnrrai/'s Hnvjvri | See iho treaty itself, Appendix 

Singh^ p. 57 . &c. VII. 
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into a friondly correspondeiu’e with Suiisar Chund, of 
Kototch, who was imitating lliinjcct Singh by bringing 
the petty liill chiefs under subjection ; hut no engage- 
ment was entered into, Jind tlie British commander re- 
turned to the jirovinces by th(‘ road of A.mbala and 
Knrnal. ^ 

The connection of Lord I.<ak<» with many of flu* Sikli 
chiefs of Sirliind had been intimate, and the services of 
some had been opportunt' and vahiahlcL Immediately 
after tlie battle of Delhi, Bliag Singh of Jeend, was up- 
held in a jagheer whi<*h lie possessed near tliat city, 
and in 1801^ anotlicr estate was conf(‘rrt»d jointly on 
liiiu and his friend Lai fSinoli uf Kytlml. In 
these leaders were further rewardtsl with lib* grants, 
yielding about 11,000/. a year, and Lord Lake was 
understood to he willing to have given tlnmi tlie districts 
of llansee and Ilissar on the same tiTms ; hut these 
jilmost d(‘sert tracts uen* ohji‘(*ted to as unjirofitahle. 
Other petty chiefs received n*\vards corresponding with 
their services, and all Avere assured that they should 
(‘ontiniie to enjoy the territorial jiossessions which they 
held at the time of British interference, without being 
liable to the payment of tribute. Thesi» declarations or 
arrangements were made when the jiolicy of Lord 
Wellcvsley was sullbring under (*ondemnation ; the reign 
of tlie English was to be limited by the Jumna, a formal 
treaty Avitli Jeypoor was abrogated, the ndations of the 
Indian government with Bhurtpoor w<jre left doubtful, 
and, althougli nothing was made known to tlie Sikh 
chiefs of Sirhind, their connection with the English 
came virtually to an end, so far as regarded the reci- 
procal benefits of alliance.t 

• ITic public records show that a f 1'he original grants to Jeend, 
newswriter was inaintalned for some and Kythul, and others, and also 
time in Kototch, and the correspond- similar papers of assurance, are care- 
ence about Sunsar Chund leaves the fully preserved by the several fami- 
impression that Hunjeet Singh could lies ; and the various English docu- 
never wholly forget the Raja’s origi- inents show thatBhag Singh, of Jeend, 
nal superiority, nor the English divest was al ivays regarded with much kind- 
thernselves of a feeling that he was liness by Lord Lake, Sir John Mal- 
independent of Lahore. colm, and Sir David Ochterloncy. 
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ft is now necessary to return to Runject Sinj^li, 1790 ^ 
whose authority had gradually become predcuninant . . 

among the Sikh people. His first object was to master Retrospect 
Jiah(»re from the incajmhle chiefs of the Bungln^e confe- 
(hu'acy who possessed it, and before Shah Zumaii had iimijeet 
been many months gone, etlect was given to his grant ^ 
by a dexterous mixture of force and artifice. Runje(‘t si,ij!’h 
Singli made Lahore his (‘apital, and, with the aid of the ter^ Lahore, 
Kuiieia (or (ihunnee) confederacy, he easily r(‘duced 
tile whol(‘ of the Bunglie(‘s to submission, although |L‘<iuccsthe 
th(*y wer(! aided by ^iziimooddeen Rhan, of Ivussoor. Misiaiui 
In ISOl ‘2 the Ihithan had to rejamt his rashness; his 
strongholds were diffurilt of capture, but he found it 
prudent to heconu* a feudatoiy, and to send his best 
imni to ft»llow a ikmv mast(‘r. After tins suc(‘ess Run- 
jeet Singh w(‘nt to batlu* in the holy ])ool of "ruriim 
Tarun, and, nu'cting with Fntf(‘h Singh Alhoowaleea, aiius him- 
he conceived a fri(*ndslup for him, as has been men- 
tione<l, ami went tlirough a formal exchange of turbans, singh 
symbolical of brotherhood. During 1802 the alli(‘s Aihoowa- 
took Amritsir fnnn th<‘ widow of the last Bunghee 
leader of note*, and, of their joint spoil, it fell to tin* smgh <k*. 
share of the master <»f tlu* otlier capital of the Sikh 
country. In 1S()3, Suusar (Imnd, of Kototch, in pro- 
secution of his schemes of aggrandizimumt, made two 
attempts to occupy portions of the fertile Dooab of da- 
lundhur, but lu* was rcjiulsed by Hunjeet Singh and 
his confederate. In 1801 Sunsar (Imnd again quitted and nm- 
his hills, and <*aptun‘d I losheearpoor and Bijwara ; hut 
Runjeet Singh’s approach once more comjielled him to tothoiuiis, 
retreat, and lie soon alt(»rwards bc^came involved with 
the (Joorkhas, a iu»w jieople in search of an emjiiro <omebin- 
which should comju’ise the whole range of llimmala.’^ tbe'ooorl^^ 

khas. 

* Compare Murray\s Uuvjevt Singh^ jeet Singli, and that of the former 
p. 51. 55, was printed in ISll-l, with a few cor- 

Captain Murray, the political rectioiis and additions, and some 
agent at Ambala,and Captain Wade, notes hy Mr. Thohy Prinsep, secre- 
the political agent at Loodiana, each tary to the Indian Government. I'he 
wrote a narrative of the life of Hun- author has not seen Captain Wade’s 
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In little niore than a year aft(»r Shah Zuinan (juitted 
the Punjah, he was deposed and blinded by his brotlier 
Meh mood, who was in his turn sup[)lantod by a third 
brother, Shah Sho<>]a, in the year 1803. These revo- 
lutions hasteiKMl the fall of the exotic empire of Ahmed 
Shah, and Uunjeet Sin^h was not slow to try his arms 
ai^ainst the weakened l)ooraii(*e <>f <listricts 

and provinces. In 1801-3 he marched to the west- 
ward ; he received homage and presents from the Ma- 
hometans of Jlmnii' <ii‘d Saheewal, and Mozutfer Khan, 
of Mooltan, successfully deprecattnl an attack f)y rich 
olTeriiijrs. Hnnj(*et Sin^h had felt his way and was 
satisfi(‘d ; he returned to Lahcne, celelirated tfa^ festival 
of the llolee in his <‘aj)ital, and tlien went to bathe in 
the Gaiif 2 ;es at Ilurdwar, or to observe personally the 
aspect of affairs to thc» eastward of the Punjab. To- 
wards the close of 1803, h(» made another western in- 
road, and ad(l('(l weij^ht to the f(‘tters already imjiosed 
on the proprietor of .Jl)uni>f ; hnt th(» ajiproaeh of Holkar 
and Am(‘er Khan r(H*alled, first, Futt(‘h Sinjrli, and after- 
wards himself, to the j)roper eity (d th(‘ whole Sikh 
people. The danger seemed imminent, for a famed 
leader of the dominant Mahrattas was <l(‘sirous of hring*- 
ing* down an Afghan host, and the English army, exact 
in discipline, and representing a powcu’ of unknown 


report, or narrative, but he believes 
that it, even in a greater degree than 
Captain Murray’s, was founded on 
pctsomal recollections and on oral 
report, rather than on contemporary 
lOiiglish documents, which leflected 
the opinions of the times, and which 
existed in sufficient abundance after 
1803 especially. The two narratives 
in question were, indeed, mainly pre- 
pared from accounts drawn up by 
intelligent Indians, at the requisition 
oF the English functionarie.s, and of 
these the chronicles of Hoota Shah, 
a Mahometan, and Sohun Lai, a Hin- 


doo, are the best known, and may he 
had for purcliase. 'I’lie inquiries of 
Capt. Wade, in especial, were exten- 
sive, and to both officers tlie public 
is indebted for the preservation of a 
continuous nairutive of Uunjeet 
Singh’s actions. 

The latter portion of the present 
cliapter, and also chapters vi. and \ii, 
follow very closely the author’s nar- 
ratives of the IJritish connection with 
the Sikhs, drawn up for Government, 
a use which he trusts may be made, 
without any impropriety, of an iin- 
printed paper of bis own writing. 
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views and resources, had reaehe<l the neifrlihorliood of 
Aniritsir.* 

A formal council was held hy tlie Siklis ; hut a ])or- 
tion only uf tlieir leachu s were present. The sini)len(*ss 
of purj)ose, the confident belief in the aid of (iod, which 
had animated meclianics and shqdierds to resent perse- 
cution, and to triumph over Ahmed Shall, no lonoer 
possessed the minds of their descendants, horn to com- 
jiarative jiower and affluence, and who, like rud<? and 
ig'uorant men liroken loose from all law, ^ave tlie n‘iii 
to their grosser jiassions. Tluur ambition was jiersonal 
ainl their d(‘sire was lor worldly <‘njoyment. The genuine 
spirit of Sikhism had again sought the dwelling of the 
jieasant to r(‘produc(‘ itself in another form ; the rude 
system ot mixcnl in(b‘[)(‘ndence and coidVderacy, was un- 
suited to an extended dominion ; it bad serv(‘d its ends 
of immediate agglomeration, and tlu^ “ Misls” were in 
effect dissolved. Th(» mass of tlie people remained 
satisfied with their village freedom, to which taxation and 
inquisition w<‘re unknown; hut the petty chiefs and their 
paid follow(*rs, (o whom their faith was the mere ex- 
pression ot a (*onv(uitional <‘ustom, were anxious for pre- 
datory licence, and for aildifions to tluur temporal power 
Some were willing to join the E^gli^h, others were 
ready to link their fortunes with the Mahrattas, and all 
had become jealous of Kunjeet vSingh, who alone \\i\s 
desirous of excluding the stranger invaders, as the great 
obstacles to his own ambition of founding a military 
monarchy which shoidd ensure to tin' jieople the con- 
genial occupation of conquest. In truth, Hunjeet Singli 
labored, with more or less of intelligi'iit design, to give 
unity and coherence to diverse atoms and scattered 
elements ; to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a 
well-ordered state, or commonwealth, as Goviiul had 
developed a sect into a people, and had given application 
and purpose to the general institutions of Nanuk.t 

* See Elp/unsfonc^s Canhulf ii. f Malcolm (^Sketchy p, 106 . 107 .) 

und Murray* s Rtntjevt 5ii, 51, remarks on the want of unaniimity 




A Sikh 
(ilooroo- 
mutta, or 
iiationul 
council, 
held ; 


hut the 
c«)n federate 

found de- 
cided aiul 
lililess, 


and a single 
temporal 
authority 
virtually 
admitted in 
the person 
of Kunject 
Singh. 
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1806. 

Runjcet 
Singh inter- 
feres in the 
aftaliNof the 
Sikh> of 
Sirhiiul, 

1 80(>. 


Takes Loo- 
diana^ 

1806 ; 


and receives 
offerings 
from Put- 
teeala. 


Sunsar 
Chund and 
the Goor- 
khas, 1805. 


Sunsar 
Ciiund and 
his confede- 
rate of 
Nulagurh 
driven to 
the north 
of the Sut- 
lej, 1 805 ; 


Holkar retired, and Ilnnjeet Sine^li, as has been men- 
tioned, entered into a vague hut friendly alliance with 
the British Gov(»rninent. Towards the close of the 
same year, he was invited to interfc're in a quarrel be- 
tween the (Jiief of Nfiba and the raja of Putteeala, and 
it would be curious to trace, whether tlu* English 
authorities had first refused to mediate in the dispute ia 
consequence of the repeated instructions to avoid all 
connection with powers beyond the Jumna. Runjeet 
vSingb crossed the Sutlej, and took Loodiana from the 
declining Mahometan family which had sought the 
protection of the adventurer George Thomas. The 
place was bestowed upon his uncle, Bhag Singh of 
Jeeud, and as both JcKSWunt Singh of Njlba, whom he 
had gone to aid, and Sahib Singh of Putteeala, whom 
he had gone to coerce, wen) glad to be rid of his 
destructive arbitration, he retired with the present of a 
piece of artillery and some treasure, and went towards 
th(! hills of Kanggra, partly that Ik* might pay his 
superstitious devTitions at the natural flames of Jowala 
Mookhee.* 

At this time the unscrupulous ambition of Sunsar 
Chund of Kototch had brought him into fatal collision 
with the (jioorkhas. That able chief might have given 
life to a confederacy against the comnum enemies of all 
the old mountain principalities, who were already levy- 
ing tribute in Gurhwal : but Sunsar (Jhund, in his 
desire for supremacy, had redu<;ed the chi(*f of Kuhloor, 
or Belaspoor, to the desperate (*xp(‘dient of throwing 
Jiimself on the support of the Nepal commander. 
Ummer Singh Thapa gladly advanc(*d, and, notwith- 
standing the gallant resistance olfered by the young 

among the Sikhs at the time of Lord by open force, in the affairs of the 
Lake’s expedition. Compare Mur- Malwa Sikhs, and the letters of Sir 
ray’s Runjeet Sitiffhf p. 57, 58. David Ochterloney, of 14th Feb., and. 

* See Murray'B Runjeet Singh, p, 7th March, 1 809, and 80th July, 
59, 60. The letter of Sir Charles 1 8 1 1 , show that the English engage- 
Metcalfe to Government, of the 17th ments of 1805, with the Putteeala 
June, 1809, show.s that lliinjeet and other chiefs, were virtually at an 
Singh was not strong enough at the end, so far as regarded the reciprocal 
time in question, 1806, to interfere, benefits of alliance. 
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diief of Nalaijiirli, vSunsar Clniiid’s coadjutor in liis own 1807 . 
atrjrressions, tlio (ioorklia authority was introduced be- ' ' ' 

tween tlie Sutlej and Jumna before llie end of 1805, 
during- wliicb year LJnimer Singh crossed the former 
river and laid siege to Ktinggra. At the ])eriod of and the 
llunjeet Singh’s visit to Jowala Mookhee, Sunsar 
.C'himd was willing to obtain liis aid; but, as the fort was Kim^gra. 
strong and th(‘ sac-rifi(*es required considerable, he was 
inductnl to trust to Iiis own resources, and no arrange- 
ment was then come to for the expulsion of the new 
enemy.* 

In 180/^ Runj(!et Singh first directed his attention aunject 
to Kusso(»r, which was again rebellious, and the rela- peis^Jhrpa 
tive indej)end(mce of which caused him discpiietude, thanrhuf 
although its able chief, Nizamooddeen, had b(‘en dead ' 

for some time ; nor was he, ])erhaps, without a feeling 
that the reduction of a large colony of Puthans, and the 
annexation of the mythologi(*al rival of Lahore, would 
add to his own merit and importance. The jilace was 
invested by Hunjeet Singh, and by Jodh Singh Uamgur- 
heea, the son of his fathtu’^s old ally, Jussa the (Carpenter. 

Want of unity weakened the resistance of the then chief, 
Kootubooddeen, and at the end of a month he surren- 
denal at discretion, and received a tract of land on the 
opposite side of the Sutlej for his maintenance. Iliin- 
jeet Singh afterwards ju'oceeded towards Mooltan, and par- 
succeeded in capturing the walled town ; but the citadel * 

resiste<l such efforts as he was able to make, and he against 
was perhaps glad that the payment of a sum of money 
enabled him to retire with credit ; he was, nevertheless, 


* Compare Murray s ItuujWi Shyh, 
p. (>0., and Moortroft's Traoeh^ i. 
127, &c. 

Sunsar Chund attributed his over- 
throw by the Goorkhas, to Ins dismis- 
sal of ids old Uajpoot troops and 
cnjployment of Afghans, at the insti- 
gation of the fugitive Uohilla chief, 
Gholatn Mahomed, who had sought 
an asylum with him. 


The Goorkhas crossed tlic Jumna 
to aid the chief of Nalmn against his 
subjects, and they crossed the Sutlej 
to aid one Rajpoot prince against 
another — patlis always open to new 
and united races. Ilefcrcncos in 
public records show that the latter 
river was crossed in 1805 a. »,* 
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1B07. uiiwilliiio' to tuln\it his failure, and, in the eonmmniea- 
' * tions wliieli he then held with tlie Nuvvah of Buhavvnl- 

poor, the ready improver of opportunities endeavored 
to inij)ress that chief with the helicjf, that a regard for 
liini alone liad caused the Afghan governor to be left 
in ))ossession of his stronghold.* 

tile same year, 1807, Rnnjeet Singh took 
piorsMoh- employ a Khutree, named Mohkum tluind, an 

ciumd uian, who fully justified the (*onfidence reposed in 

* hun. With this new servant in his train h(‘ jirocecMled 
to interf(*re in the dissensions bc^tweim the Raja of Put- 
teeala and his intriguing wife, which were as lucrativt‘ 
to the master of Lahore as tliey had b(‘fore been (o 
llolkar and Ameer Rhan. Tlu* Rain^e wislied to force 
from tfu^ weak husband a large assignment for tla* 
support of her infant son, and she t(un|)ted Runje(‘t 
Singh, by the offer of a necklact^ of diamonds and a 
piece of brass ordnance, to espouse her cans*'. lie 
Cn»s&e.sthe cross(Ml tlic Sutlej, and decreed to thv. hoy a maintenance 
the^si'om^ t5(),(X)() rupees per annum. He then attacked IS'ii- 
time ; rayeiigurli, hetw(‘en Ambala and th(^ liills, and held by 
a family of Rajpoots, but he oidy secunMl it after a re- 
pulse and a heavy loss. Tara Singh, the old chief of the 
Dullehwala confederacy, wh<» was with the Lahore force 
on this occasion, died before Nurayengurh, and Runjeet 
trLTe'tiiT hast(‘ned back to secure his possessions in the 

ten'itories Juliindliiir Dooub. Tiic v\'i(lo\v of tin* Jijfpd loiuloi’ 
ceawi Dui- of tho Riijii of Puttooala in spirit, 

lehwaia SHul slu! is described to have girded up lun- garments, 
chief. jjjjj fouglit, sword in hand, on the battered 

walls of the fort of lliihooii.t 

The Sikhs In the beginning of 1808, various j)laces in the 
^ome ap- Punjab were taken from their independent Sikh 

prchiiisivc proprietors, and bronglit under the direct management 

of Runjeet 

®^**8^'* * Murray’s Uunjeet Singh, p, CO, by Runjeet Singh from Putteeala, on 

61., and the manuscript memoirs of this occasion, was named Kurree 
the Buhawulpoor family. Khan, and was captured by the En- 

t Compare Murrag^s Hvnjeet glish, during the campaign of 1 845 
Singh, p. ci, 63. The gun obtained 46, 
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of the new kingdom of Lahore, and Mohkum Chuiid i 808 ,i 80 i) 
was at the same time employed in effecting a settlement ‘ ' 

of the territories which had been seized on the left bank 
of the Sutlej. But Runjeet Singh^s systematic aggres- 
sions had begun to excite fear in the minds of the Sikhs 
of Sirhiud, and a formal deputation, consisting of the 
chiefs of Jeend and Kythul, and the Deewan, or minister, 
of Putteeala, proceeded to Delhi, in March 1808, to British pro- 
ask for British protection. The communications of the 
Knglisfi (jrovernment with the chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej isos; 
states had not been altogether broken oft', and the 
(xovernor (itnieral had at this time assured the Maho- 
metan Khan of Koonjpoora, near Kurnal *, that lie need 
be under no apjirehensions with n‘gard to his heri‘di- 
tary possessions, while the petty Sikh chief of Seekree 
had performed some services which were d(*emed worthy 
of a peiision.t But the deputies of tin* collective stands 
could obtain no positive assurances from the British butnotdis- 
authorities at Delhi, although they w^ere led to hope ^ * 
that, in tlie hour of necul, they would not be deserted. 

This w'as scarcely sufficient to save* them from loss, and 
perhaps from ruin ; and, as Runjeet Singh had sent whereupon 
messengers to <;alm their apprehensions, and to urge 
them to join his camp, they left Delhi for the purpose Runieot 
of making their owm terms with the acknowdedged ^*“^'*’* 
Raja of Lahore, t 

The (iovernor (General of 1805, wdio dissolved, or The under- 
deprecated, treaties with]irincos beyond the .Tumna, and sisnso/the 
declared that river to be the limit of British dominion, French on 
had no personal knowledge of the hopes and fears wdth 
which the invasions of Shah Zuman agitated the minds 
of men for the period of three or four years ; and had towards^ tL 
the Sikhs of Sirhind sought jirotection from Lord Sikbs, isos 
Cornwallis, they would doubtless have received u de- 

* In a document, dated 18th Jan- t See Mvrrat/s liunjeii Singh, p, 
uary, 1808. C4, G5. 

t Air. Clerk of Ambala to the 
agent at Delhi, 1 9th Alay, 1887. 

h 
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1808,1809. cisive answer in the negative. Jiut the reply of en- 
' couragenient given in the beginning of 1808, was 

proinjited by reiu'wed danger ; !ind the belief that the 
French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors medi- 
tated the subjugation of India, led another new Governor 
General to seek alliances, not only beyond the .1 uinnu, 
but beyond the Indus.* Tlu* designs or the desires of 
Napoleon appeared to render a defensive alliance with 
the Afghans and with the Sikhs imperative ; Mr. El- 
phinstone was deputed to the court of Shah Shooja, 
and, in September 1808, Mr. Metcalfe was sent on a 
mission to llunjeet Singh for the purpose of bringing 
The chiefs about the desired confederation. The chiefs of Put- 


ofSirhimi Jggud and Kythul, wen* also verbally assur(*d 

taken under ’ 11 , 1 i> • 

protection, that tlicy liatl become dependent jninces ot tin* Hn- 
anunce'**** Government ; for the progress of Rnnjeet Singh 
sought with seemed to render the interposition of some friendly 
Singh** * ^ states, between his military domination and the peiiceful 
sway of the English, a measure <»f prudence and fore- 
sight.t 


Mr. Met. Mr. Metcalfe was received by Rnnjeet Singh at his 
^enw^to conquered toini of Kussoor, but the chief af- 

Lahore, fected to Consider himself as the heatl of th<* whole Sikh 


1808-9. peoplg, and to regard the jiossession of Lahore as giving 
him an additional claim to supremacy over Sirhind. 
Kurdert*”^ lie did not, perhaps, see that a I’rench invasion would 
singMo a be ruinous to Ids interests, he rather feared the colossal 
treaf*^*and borders, atul he resented the int(‘ntion of 

wrthirf” confining him to the Sutlej, t He suddenly broke oil' 
Mrost’the “‘‘STetiations, and iinule his third inroad to the south of 

LttO. the Sutlej. He seized Fureedkot and Ambida, levied 

exactions in Malerh Kotla and Tliunehsir, and entered 


• Mr. Auber {Rihe and Progrras 
of the Drithh Power in India, ii. 
461 ), notices tlio alliance which 
threatened Hindostan. 

t Government to Sir David Och- 
terioncy, Hth Nov, 1808. Compare 

Murray* e Rnnjeet Ringk, p. 65. 66. 

t Moorcroft ascertained ( Travels, 


i. 94.) that Rnnjeet Singh had seri- 
ous tiioughts of appealing to the 
sword, so unpalatable was Knglish 
interference. 'I'he well-known Fu- 
kcer U^eczooddeen was one of the 
two persons who dissuaded him from 
war. 
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into a syinholiral brotherhood or alliance witli tlie Raja iBoa. 
of Putteeala. The British envoy remonstrated against ' '' ’ 

these virtual acts of hostility, {ind he remained on the 
banks of the Sutlej until Runjeet Singh recrossed that 
river.* 

The proce(Hlirigs of the ruler of Lahore determin(*d British 
the Cf<»v<*rnor General, if doubtful licfore, to advance a [novcd to 
detachment of troops to the Sutlej, to supjxnt Mr. Sutirj, 
Metcalfe in his ii(‘gotiations, and to eflectiially confine 
Runj(»et Singh to the northward of that riv(u*.t Pro- 
vision would also be thus made, it was said, for possible 
warlike operations of a more extensive character, and 
the* British frontier woiild be covered by a confederacy 
of frit'ndly <*hiefs, instead of tlireatened by a hostile 
military government. A body of troops was ac<‘ord- 
ingly moved across the Jumna in January 1809, under 
the command of Sir David ( )chterloney. The general 

advanced, by way of Booreea and Putteeala, towards 
Loodiana ; he was welcomed by all the Sirhind chiefs, 
save Jodh Singh Kulseea, the nominal head of the 
Krora-Singln^ea confederacy : but during his march he 
was not without ap[)rehensions that Runjeet Singh 
might oj)enly break with his governnnnit, and, after 
an interview with certain agents whom that chief had 
sent to him with the view of opening a double negotia- 
tion, lu* iiiade a detour and a halt, in order to be near 
his suj>plies should hostilities take jdace.t 

Runjeet Singh wjis somewhat discomposed by the Tbeviewsof 
near presence of a British force, but he continued to 
evade compliance with the pro])ositions of the envoy, somewhat 
and he cmnplaiFied that Mr. Metcalfe was needlessly » 

reserved about his acquisitions on the south banks of the 


* IVI array’s Hunjeit Sinf/h^ p. <56. 
f Governniient to Sir David Ocli- 
tcrioney, Hth Nov. and iJ9th Dec., 
1808, 

t Sir David Ocliterlonoy to Govern- 
ment, *JOth Jan., and llh, <)th, and 
Hth Feh., 1809, with Government to 
Sir David Ochterloney,of 18th March, 

T. 


1809. Government by no means 
appioved of what Sir David Oehter- 
loney liad done, and lit*, fecHnfr ag- 
grieved, virtuall} tendered his resig- 
nation of his command. (Sir David 
Oihterloncy to Gosoinmcnt, 19tli 
April, 1809.) 

2 
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1809. Sutlej, with regard to which the Goveriunent had only 
’ declared that the restoration of his last conquests, and 

Sinsh'stur^ the absolute withdrawal of his troops to the northward 
required to of the river, must form the indispensable basis of Further 
north ofthe negotiations.'^ Allairs were in this way when int(‘lli- 
Sutig. gence from Europe induced the (iovernor fieiunal to 
believe that Napoleon must abandon his designs upon 
India, or at least so far suspend tliem as to rtuider de- 
fensive jirecautions unnecessary. t It was therefore 
made known, that the object of the English (Jov<‘rnnnmt 
had become limited to the security of tlie country soutli 
of the Sutlej from the incroachments of Runje(‘t Singh ; 
for that, indcqiendent of the possible a[)proach of a 
European enemy, it was considered Jidvisable on otlun* 
grounds to atl'ord protection to the southern Sikhs. 
Runjeet Singh must still, nevertheless, withdraw his 
troops to the right bank of the Sutlej, his last usurpa- 
tions must also be restored, but the restitution of his 
first conquests would not be insisted on ; wliile, to r<* < 
move all (‘ause of suspicion, tlu* detachment und(*r Sir 
David Ochterloney could fall back from Loodiaiia to 
Kurnal, and take up its pernuunuit jiosition at the latter 
place.t But tlie British commander represented the 
advantage of keeping the force where it was ; his 
Government assented to its detention, at lea5;t for a 
time, and Loodiana thus continued uninterruptedly to 
form a station for British troops.^ 

Runjeet J,j the beginning of February ISOf), Sir David Och- 
yieids; terloiicy had issued a proclamation dticlaring tlu; (.is- 


• Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern- 
ment, 1 4th Feb. 1809, and tJovern- 
ment to Sir D. Ochterloney, 30th 
July, 1809. Lieut- Colonel Law- 
rence (^/Idventures in the Punjab^ p. 
131. niakes Sir Charles 

Metcalfe sufficiently communicative 
on this occasion with rcjtard to other 
territories, for he is declared to have 
told the Muharaja th it, by a compli- 
ance with the then demands of the 
English, he would ensure them neu- 


trality with respect to encroachments 
else whet e. 

t Government to Sir David Och- 
terloney, 30th Jan. 1809. 

f Government to Sir David Och- 
tcrloney, .30th Jan., 6’th Feb., and 
13th March, 1809. 

§ Sir David Ochterloney to Go- 
vernment, fjtli May, 1809, and Go- 
vernment to Sir David Ochterloney, 
13th June, 1 809. 
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Sutlej states to be under Britisli j)rotertion, and that isoo. 
any a^jifressions of tlu‘ Chief of Lahore would he re- ' " * 

sisted with arms.* lluujeet Singh then j)ereeived that 
the British authorities w'ere in earnest, and the fear 
struck him that the still independent leaders of the 
Punjah mij>ht likewise tender their allc»giance and have 
it acc<‘pted. All chance of empire would thus he lost, 
and he prudiuitly made* up his mind without further 
<h‘lay. Fie witlidrew his troops as re(piired, he re- 
liiHfuished lus last ac<juisitions, and at Amritsir, on the 
y.ltli April 1S09, the ikwv single diief of Lahore and enters 
sigiKHl a tnoty wdiich left him the master of the tracts tnaty, 

he had originally occupied to the south of tlie Sutlej, April, 

hut confined liis ambition for the future to the north 
and westward of that river.t 

Tile Sikh, and tlu* few' included Hindoo and Ma- The terms 
hometau chiefs, hetw(*en th(» Suthj and Jumna, having depntiencc 
been takdi under liritish jirotection, it became necossary andofLn- 
(o define the terms on which they were securetl from 
foreign dang(*r. Sir David Ochteiioney ohservod t, that Sirhind. 
when the chiefs first scuight jirotection, their jealousy of 
the English w'ould hav'e yielded to tluir fears of Hun- 
jeet Singh, and they would have agreed to any con- 
ditions proposed, including a regidar tribute. But their 
first overtures had Ixhui rejected, and the mission to 
Lahore had taught them to regard their defence as a 
secondary object, and to think tliat JHJm/Iish apprehen- Sir David 
sions of^ remote foreigners had saved fhnN from the 
arbiter of the Punjab I^rotirtion, indeed, had become the English 
n(» lonjjcr u iiiattfi- of elioioo ; tlu*y must liavo accepted [hem-Lwe* 

it, or they would luivc been treated as eiieiiues.§ Where- aionein 

^ *■ offering pro- 

♦ See Appendix, No. VIII. glisli, in part at least, to selfishness, tection. 

t See the tioaty itself, Appendix, but with bun the motive was the 
No. IX. Cotnpare iV/wm»y’.v liunjett petty desii e of benefiting by escheats, 
hmgh, p (>7, fiS. which tlio dissipated character of the 

t Sir David Ochterlonoy to Go- chiefs was likely to render speedy and 
vernment, 17 111 March, 1809. numerous’ This appetite tor morsels 

§ See also Government to Uesident of territory, however, really arose at 
at Delhi, 2Cth Dec. 1 808, Baron a subsequent date, and did not move 
Hngel(7Vo»e/«, p 279.) likewise at- the English in 1809. 
tributes the interference of the En- 

3 
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1809— continued Sir David, tlie chiefs expected tliat the 

. protection would be* gratuitous. The Government, on 

its part, was inclined to be liberal to its new dependents, 
and finally a proclamation was issued on the ♦^d May, 
180}), guaranteeing the chiefs of ‘‘ Sirhind and Malwa’^ 
against the power of Runjeet Singh, leaving' them 
absolute in their own territories, exempting them from 
tribute, but recjuiring tissistance in time of war, and 
making sonie minor jirovisions Mhich need not be 
recapitulated."*^ 

The reia- No sooiicr Were the chiefs relieved of their fears of 
protec^tld^^ Kuujeet Singh, than the more turbulent beiran to pri'y 
chufs upon one another, or upon their weak(‘r neighbors ; 
thcmsdves. although the (iovernor CJeneral had not wislied 

them to consider themselves as in absolute suhjectiini to 
the British power t, Mr. Metcalfe pointed out t that it 
was necessary to declare the chiefs to be protected 
singly against one another, as well as collectively 
against Ilunje(»t Singh; for, if such a degree of security 
were not guaranteed, the ojipressed would ne(*essarily 
liave recourse to tlie only other person who could use 
coercion with el!’e(*t, viz. to th<‘ Baja of Lahore. The 
justness of th(‘se views was admitti*d, and, on the ‘^‘2d 
August, 1811, a second proclamation was issued, warn- 
ing the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, and 
reassuring them of independence and of protection 
against Jlunjeet Singh. ^ Nevertheless, encroachments 
did not at once ceiise, and the Jodh Singh Kulseea, 
who avoide.d giving in his adhesion to the British Go- 
vernment on the advance* of Sir David Ochterloney, 
reejuired to have troops sent against him in 1818, to 
compel the surrender of tracts wliich he had forcibly 
seized.ll 

* Appendix, No, X. || Resident at Delhi to Agent at 

i Government to Sir David Ocb- Ambala, 27th Oct, 1818, mulcting 
terloney, 10th April, 1809, the chief in the military expenses iii- 

t Mr. Metcalfe to Government, ciirrcd, (>5,000 rupees. The head of 
1 7th June, 1809. the family, Jodh Singh, had recently 

§ See the proclamation, Appendix, returned with Runjeet SiiighS army 
No. XI. fiom the capture of Mooltan, and he 
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Tile history of the southern or Malwa Sikhs need 1809— 
not be continued, although it presents many points of . . 

interest to the general reader, as well as to the student 
and to those concerned in the administration of India. 

The British functionaries soon became involved in intri- peniiexities 
cate questions abcmt interference between equal chiefs, 
and between chiefs and their confederates or dependents ; regarding 
they labored to reconcile the Hindoo laws of inheri- 
tance with the varied customs of different races, and macy,and 
with the alleged family usaeres of peasants suddenly be- the opera, 
come jirmces. lliey had to decide on (juestions or es- temationai 
cheat, and being strongly impressed with the superiority 
of British nmuicipal rule, and with the undoubted claim 
of the jmrauHMint to some benefit from the protection it 
aflordtul, they strove to ])rove that collateral heirs had a 
limited right only, and that exemption from tribute 
ne(!essarily implied fin enlarged lifibility to confiscation. 

They had to define the common boiiiidary of the Sikh 
states and of British rule, and they were prone to show, 
after the manner of Kunjeet Singh, that the present 
)>ossessiou of a principal town gave fi right to all the 
villages which laid win' been atta<*hed to it as the seat 
of fi locfil authority, and that all waste lands belonged 
to the supreme power, although the dependent might 
have last possessed them in sovereignty and interme- 
<liately brought thimi under the plough. They had to 
exercise a j)aramount municipal control, and in the sur- 
render of criminals, and in the demand for compensa- 
tion for property stolen from British subjects, the origi- 
nal arbitrary nature of the decisions enforced, has not 
yet been entirely replaced by rules of re(‘iprocity. But 
the government of a large empire will always be open 
to obloquy, and liable to misconception, from the acts of 


was always treated with consideration 
by the Muharaja; and, bearing in 
mind the different views taken by 
dependent Sikhs and governing En- 
glish, of rights of succession, he had 
fair grounds of dissatisfaction. He 


claimed to he the head of the “ Krora 
Singheea ** Misl, and to be the 
heir of all childless feudatories. The 
British Government, however, made 
itself the valid or eiHcicnt head of the 
confederacy. 
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1809— 

1818. 


Sir David 
Ochterlo- 
ney’s frank 
admission 
of the false 
basis of his 
original 
policy. 


officious and ill-jiidg^ing servants, wlio think that tliey 
best serve tlie complicated interests of their own rulers 
by lessening the material jiower of others, and that any 
advantage they may seem to liave gained for the state 
tiny obey, will surely promote their own objects. Nor, 
in such matters, are servants alone to blame ; and the 
whole system of internal government in India recpiires 
to be remo<l(*lled, and made the subject of a legislation 
at once wise, considerate, and comprehensive. In the 
Sikh states ignorance has been the main cause of mis- 
takes and heart burnings, and in 1 S 18 Sir David Och- 
terloney frankly owned to the Marquis of Hastings 
that his proclamation of LSOl) liad been based on an 
erroneous idea. He thought that a few great chic‘fs 
only existed betwc^en tlie Sutlej and Jumna, and that 
on them would devolve the maintenance of order ; 
whereas he found that the dissolution of the Misls,’^ 
faulty as was their formation, liad almost thrown the 
Sikhs back upon the individual independence of the 
times of Ahmed Shah. Both in considering the rela- 
tion of the chiefs to one another, and their relation col- 
lectively to the British Government, too little regard 
was perhajis had to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Sikh people. They were in a state of j)rogression 
among ra(‘es as barbarous as tliernselves, wlnni sud- 
denly the colossal power of England arrested them, and 
required the exercise of political moderation and the 
practice of a just morality from men ignorant alike of 
despotic control and of regulated freedom. f 


♦ In a private communication, 
dated 17th May, 1818. 

f In the Sikh states* on either side 
of the Sutlej, the British Government 
was long fortunate in being repre- 
sented by such men as (’apt. Murray 
and Mr. Clerk, Sir David Ochter- 
loney and Lieut. -Colonel Wade — so 
ditferent from one another, and yet 
so useful to one common purpose of 
good for the English power. These 
men, by their pergonal character or 


influence, added to the general repu- 
tation of their countrymen, and they 
gave adaptation and flexibility to the 
rigid unsympathising nature of a 
foreign and civilised supremacy. Sir 
David Ochterloney will long live in 
the memory of the peoiile of North- 
ern India as one of the greatest of the 
conquering English chiefs; and he was 
among the very last of the British 
leaders who endeared himself, both to 
the array which followed him and to 
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the princes who bowed before the 
colossal power of his race. 

Nevertheless, the best of subordi- 
nate authorities, immersed in details 
and occupied with local alFairs, are 
liable to be biassed by views which 
promise immediate and special ad- 
vantage. I'hey can seldom be more 
than upright or dexterous adminis- 
trators, and tliey can still more rarely 
be men whose minds have been en- 
larged by study and reflection as well 
as by actual experience of the world. 
Thus the ablest hut too often resem- 
ble merely the practical man of the 
moment ; while the supreme au- 
tliority, especially when absent from 
his councillors and intent upon some 
great undertaking, is of necessity de- 


pendent mainly upon the local repre- 180 J) — 

sentatives of the (government, whose 1818 . 
notions must inevitably be partial or « 
one-sided, for good, indeed, as well as 
for evil. The author has thus, even 
during his short service, seen many 
reasons to be thankful that there is 
a remote deliberative or corrective 
body, which can survey things 
through an atmosphere cleared of 
mists, and which can judge of mea- 
sures with reference both to tlie uni- 
versal principles of justice and states- 
manship, and to tlieir particular 
bearing on the Knglisb supremacy in 
India, which should be characterised 
by certainty and consistency of ope- 
ration, and tempered by a spirit of 
forbearance and adaptation. 
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CIlAPTEll VI. 


FROM THE .SUPREMACY OF RI NJl'.UT .SINCUt TO THE RE- 
DUCnoN OF MOOLTAN, CAhllMFKll, ANV FLSIIAWUU. 

1809 — 1823 - 21 . 

JSlutual (Uatrmf of Runjeet Singh and the Knglish gra-^ 
duallg removed . — Rmijeef Singh and the (itunkhas . — 
Rimjeet Singh and the Ex-hing^ of CauhuL — Rnnjeet 
Singh and E'uftch Kha/ty the Ciinhul Vnze(i\ — Runjeet 
Singh and Shah Shoaja each fail against Cash met r . — 
Futteh Khan put to death. — Runjict Singh captures 
Mooltan, overrrms Pe^hawury ocenpirs Cashnaer, and 
annexes the EerajaC^ of tta Indus to his dominions, — 
The Afghans defeated^ and Peshawar brought ngukirlg 
under tribute. — Death of Mahomed Azeeni Khan of 
Canbuly and of Sansar Chund of Kofotch . — Runjeet 
Singh\s power consolidated. — Slath Shooja''s cxj)eddion 
of 1818 - 21 . — Appa Sahib of Nag poor. — The fra-- 
reller Moorcroft. — Runjat Singh\s Gonrninent. — The 
Sikh Army, — The Sikhs aial otlur mUitanf tribes . — 
French officers. — Runjeet Singlts family. — Runjeet 
SingFs failings and Sikh vices. — Runjeet Singh'' s per- 
sonal favorites and trusted serrants. 


1809 . A TiiEA'j’Y of j)eace aiul frieiKlsliip was tliiis formed 
'jhcKii- between Runjeet Sin^h and the Enf^lisli (lovernment; 
gii^h suspi. confidence is a jdant of slow growth, and doubt and 
Kunjiet suspicion are not always removed by formal protesta- 
singh, not- tioiis. While arranfrements wer(» pending Avith the 
i^^their Muharaja, the British authorities were assured that he 
joirittrcHty; made propositions to Sindhia * ; agents from Gwa- 
lior, from Holkar, and from Ameer Khant, continued to 


• Resident at Delhi to Sir David raont, 15th Oct., 1809 ; 5th, 6th, and 
Oehterlonoy, 28th June, 1809. 7th Dec. 1809; and 5th and SOtli 

f Sir D. Ochterloncy to Govern- Jan., and 22nd Aug. 1810. 
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show thenisolvos for years at Lahore*, and tlieir masters 
long* dwelt on the hope that the tribes of the Punjab 
and of the Deccan, might yet be united against the 
stranger conquerors. It was further believed by the 
English rulers, that Runj(*et Singh was anxiously try- 
ing to induce the Sikhs of Sirhind to throw oil* their 
allegiance, and to join him and llolkar against their 
])rotectors.* ()tlit*r sp(*cial instances might also be 
qn(»ted, and Sir David Ochterloney even thought it 
])ru(lent to lay in siqjplies and to throw up d(*fensive 
lines at Loodiana.t Hunjeet Singh had likewise his amutunjeet 
sus[)icions, but they were necessarily ex])ressed in ambi- 
guous terms, and were rath(*r to be deduced from his aoubtfui on 
acts and <‘orresponden(*e, and from a consideration • 

his position, than to b<* looked for in overt statenumts 
or r(*monstrari<‘es. liy (h*gn*es the a|)prehensions of but distrust 
the two gov(‘rnments mutuallv vanish(*d, and, while 
Jvunjeet Singh lelt he could freely exercise his andn- cither bUie. 
tion beyond the Sutl(*j, the English were persuaded he 
would not embroil himself with its restless allies in the 
south, so long as he had o(*cupation elsewhere. In 181 1 
pres(»nts were exchanged bet\ve(‘n the (h)V(Tnor (jone- 
ral and the MuharajaL and during the following year 
Sir David Ochterloney became his guest at the marriage 
of his son, Khurruk Singh^, and from that jieriod until 
within a y<*ar of the late* war, the rumors of a Sikh 
invasion served to amuse the idle and to alarm the cre- 
dulous, without causing uneasiness to the llritish vice- 
roy. 

On the (h*partur(* of Mr, Metcalfe, the first care of uunject 
Hunjeet Singh w^as to strengllieii both his frontier post 
of Filor ojiposite Loodiana, and (Jovindgurh the citadel Kimggra, 

* Sir 1). Ochterloney to Govern* of Delhi to Sir D. Ochterloney. 
inent, 5th Jan. 1810. ‘A>th Feb. 1811, and Sir D. Oclitcr- 

t Sir 1), Ochterloney to (Jovern- loney to Govermiient, 15th Nov. 
nient, :Hst Dec. 1809, and 7th Sept. IKII. 

1810. § ^‘** U. Ochterloney to Govern- 

t A carriage was at this time sent ment, 18th July, 1811, and ifjJd 
to Ijuliorc. See, furihcr, Rewdent January, 1812. 
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1809. of Aluritsir, whi(*h he had bopun to l)uild as soon as lie 
and confines possession of the reli«;ious capital of his p(»opl<‘.* 
theOoor- He was invited, almost at the sain(» time, hy Siinsar 
Mtof the*^ Chuiid, of Kototch, to aid in resistin£f tlie (Joorkhas, 
sufioj, wJio were still pressing* their long continued si(*g(‘ of 
1809. Kanggra, and who had efiectu<illy dispelled the Rajpoot 
prince\s dreams of a sujiremafy reaching from the 
Jumna to the Jehlum. The stronghold was offen'd 
to the Sikh ruler as the price of his assistance, hut 
Sunsar Chund hojied, in the meantime, to gain ad- 
mittance himself, hy showing to the (ioorkhas the 
futility of resisting Runjeet Singh, and hy promising to 
surnmder the fort to the Nc^pal commander, if allowed 
to withdraw his family. l1ie Muharaja saw through 
the schemes of Sunsar Chund, and he made the son 
of Ins ally a jn isoner, while he dexterously caj(»h‘d the 
Kathmandoo general, Cmnu'r Singli Jliapa, \vh() [iro- 
])0sed a joint warfare against the mountaincfus, and to 
take, or r<M*eive, in the meantime*, the* fort of Kanggra 
as part of the (Hoorkha share of the* g(*neral spoil. He 
got possession of the place* hy suelelenly de*manding 
aelmittance as the e'xpecteel redie*f. Sunsar (1nmd was 
foiled, and Cmmer Singh re*tre*ate*el across the Sutl<*j, 
loudly exe’laiming that he had he‘e*n grossly eluped. t 
khw ur^r ae*tive Ne'palese cemimaneler se)ou jmt elenvn some 

the EnjrHsh disorders which hael arisen in his re*ar, hut the elisgrae^e 
of liis failure before Kanggra rankled in his mind, anel 
quest of the he uiaele preparations feu- another expe*elition against i<. 

He preiposi'd to Sir Daviel Ochterloney a joint march 
to the Indus, and a separate appropriation of the plains 
and the hills J ; and Runje*et Singh, igne»rant alike of 
English moderation and of international law, became 


• Compare Murray s Runjeet Sinyh^ 
p. 75. 

t Murray’s Runjiet Rtngh^ p. 7t>, 
77. The Muharaja told Captnin 
Wade that tlic Goorkhas wanted to 
share Cashmecr with him, but that 
he thought it best to keep them out 


of tlje Punjab altogether, (Capt. 
Wude to Government, 25th May, 
1881.) 

J Sir D. Ochterloney to (Jovern- 
ment, KJlb and 80th December, 
1809. 
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appreluMisivi* lest the alli(*s of Nepal shoultl be glad of 
a pretext for eoereiiig one who had so unwillingly ac- 
eeded to their limitation of his anihition. He made 
known that hv was desirous of meeting Ihnmer Singh 
Thapa on his ow n ground ; and the rejdy of the (governor 
(General tluit he might not only liimself cross the Sutlej 
to chastise the invading (Joorkhas in the hills, hut tliat, 
if tiny descend(*d into the plains of Sirhind, he wH)uld 
receive English assistance, gave him another proof tliat 
the riv(‘r of the tr(‘aty was really to he an impassable 
harrier. He had got the assurance he wanted, and he 
talked no m(u*e of ('arrying his horsemen into mountain 
recesses.* lint Ihniiuu* Singh long brooded over his 
nwerse, and tried in \arious ways to induce the British 
authorities to join him in assailing the l^unjab. The 
tn‘aty with N(‘j)al, he would say, made jill strang<Ts the 
mutual friends or enemi(‘s of the two governments, and 
Uunjeet Singh had wantonly attacked the (loorkha 
j)ossessions in Kototch. Besides, he would argue, to 
advance is the safest policy, and what could 1kiv(* 
brought the English to the Sutlej hut the intention of 
going lay ond it ? t The war of ISl t followed, and 
the linglish became th(‘ neighbors of the Sikhs in the 
hills as w ell as in the plains, and the Goorkhas, instead 
of grasping Gashmeer, trembled for their homes in 
Kathmandoo. Runjeet Singh w^as not then asked to 
giv(» his assistance, but Suirsar Ghund was directly 
called upon by the linglish representative to attack the 
(ioorkhas and their allies, — a hasty requisition, w hich 
])ro<hu!ed a remonstrance from the JMidiaraja, and an 
admission, on the part of Sir David Ochterloney, that 
his supremacy w as not ipiestioned ; w hile the expe- 
rienced Hindoo chief had forborne to commit himself 
with either state, by ju’omising much and doing little, t 

* sir D* Ocbterlonpy to Govern- f Sir D. Oclitcrloney to Govern- 
ment, 12th Septentber, J«ll, and men t, 20th December, 181 
(ioverntnenl to Sir 1). Ochti»rloney, % Govenanent to Sir David Och- 
■Ith October, and 22d November, terloney, 1st and 20th October, J 8 14. 
1811. Hesident at Dell)i to Sir D. Och- 


1811 — 
1815. 

But Runjeet 
Sin^?h told 
he may 
cross the 
Sutlej to 
resist the 
Nepal 
leader, 
1811. 


TTinmcr 
Singh 
Thapa 
again 
presses an 
alliance 
against the 
Sikh&,18l3. 


W^ar bo- 
tveeen the 
English and 
(. ioorkhas, 
1814--15. 


Sinisar 
('■hund of 
Kototeh, 
Kinijeet 
Singh and 
the English. 
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1809, 1810. 

Shah Shooja 
expelled 
from Af- 
ghanistan, 
1809-10. 


Runjeet 
Singh’s sus- 
picions and 
plans. 


The Muha- 
r.'ya meets 
the Shah, 
but no ar- 
rangement 
come to, 
1810. 


HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. [Chap. VI. 

Runjeet Singh felt secure on the Upper Sutlej, but 
a new danger assailed him in the beginning of 1810 , 
and again set liim to work to dive to the bottom of 
British counsels. Mr. Elphinstone bad scarcely con.* 
eluded a treaty with Shah Shooja against the Persians 
and French, before that prince was driven out of his 
kingdom by the brother whom lie had himself sup- 
planted, and who had placed his affairs in the hands 
of the able minister, Futteh Khan. The Muharaja was 
at Vuzeerabad, secpiestering that place from the family 
of a deceased Sikh chief, when he heard of Shah 
Shooja^s progress to the eastward with vague hopes of 
procuring assistance from one friendly power or another. 
Runjeet Singh remembered the use he had himself made 
of Shah Zuman’s grant of Lahore, he feared tlie whole 
Punjab might similarly be surrendered to the English 
in return for a few battalions, and he desired to keep a 
representative of imperial power within his own grasp.’^ 
He amused the ex-king with the offer of co-operation 
in the recovery of Mooltan and Cashmeer, and he said 
he would himself proceed to meet the Shah to save him 
further journeying towards llindostau.t Tluy saw one 
another at Saheewal, but no determinate arrangement 
was come to, for some prospects of success dawned 
upon the Shah, and he felt reason to distrust Runjeet 


terloney, 11th October, 1814, and 
Sir David’s letter to Runjeet Singh, 
dated 29th November, 1814. 

During the war of 1814 Sir David 
Ochterloney sometimes almost de- 
spaired of success; and, amid his 
vexation, he once at least recorded 
his opinion that the Sepoys of the 
Indian army were unequal to such 
mountain warfare as was being 
waged. (Sir D. Ochterloney to Go* 
vernment,22d December, 1814.) The 
most active and useful ally of the 
English during the war, was Raja 
Ilamsurrun of Hindoor (or Nala- 
gurh), the descendant of the Hurrec 
Chund slain by Gooroo Govind, and 


who was himself the ready coadjutor 
of Sunsar Chund in many aggres- 
sions upon others, as well as in resist- 
ing tlie Gooikhas. The venerable 
chief was still alive in 1846', and he 
continued to talk with admiration 
of Sir David Ochterloney and his 
“eighteen pounders,” and to expa- 
tiate upon the aid he himself rendered 
in dragging them up the steeps of the 
Himalayas. 

* Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern- 
ment, 10th and SOtli DecemlHjr, 
1809. 

f Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern- 
ment, 7th, 10th, 17th, and 80th 
Dec., 1809, and 30th Jan. 1810. 
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Singh’s sincerity,* The conferences were broken off ; 
but the Muliaraja hastened, while there was yet an ap- 
pearance of union, to demand the surrender of Mooltan 
for himself in the name of the king. The great gun 
called Zem Zerri,” or the “ Bunghee Tope,” was 
brought from Lahore to batter the walls of the citadel ; 
but all his efforts were in vain, and he retired, foiled, in 
the month of April, with no more than 180,000 rupees 
to sooth his mortified vanity. The governor, Mozuffer 
Khan, was by this time in correspondence with the 
British viceroy in (Adcutta, and Runjeet Singh feared 
that a tender of allegiance might not only be made but 
accepted, t He therefore jwoposed to Sir David Och- 
terloney that the two allied powers” should march 
against Mooltan and divide the coiujuest equally, t It 
was surmis(Hl that he wanted the siege train of the 
English, but he may likewise have wished to know 
whether the Sutlej was to be as good a boundary in the 
south as in the north. He was told reprovingly that 
the English committed aggressions upon no one, but 
otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was such as 
to lead him to believe that he would not be interfered 
with in his designs upon Mooltan. § 

Shah Shooja proceeded towards Attok after his intcr- 
vi<»w with Runjeet Singh, and having procured some 
aid from the rebellious brother of the governor of Cash- 
meer, he crossed the Indus, and, in March 1810, made 
himself nmster of Peshawur. He retained possession 
of the place for about six months, when he was com- 
pelled to retreat southward by the Vuzeer’s brother, 

♦ Shah Shooja’s Antohioffraphij^ Mui ray’s authority. {Life of Runjeet 
chap, xxii., pubUshed in the t’al- Sinyh^ |), 81.) 
cutta Monthly .louriul for 1839. J Sir 1). Ochtcrioney to Govern- 
llie original was undoubtedly re- ment, ^Srd July, and 13th Aug, 
vised, if not really written, by the 1810. 

Shah. § Sir D Ochtcrioney to Govern- 

t Sir 1), Ochtcrioney to Govern- ineiit, i29th IMarch and 17th Sept., 
meut, Si9th March, and ‘23d May, 1810, and Government to Sir D. 
1810. In the latter it is stated that Ochtcrioney, i^5th Sept,, 1840. Com- 
250, (X)0 rupees were paid, and the pare Murrafe Runjeet Sing\ p. 80, 
sum of 180,000 is given on Capt. 81. 


1810— 

1812. 


Ilunjeet 
Singh at- 
tempts 
Mooltan, 
but fails, 
Feb . April, 
1810 ; 


and pro- 
poses to the 
English a 
joint expe- 
dition 
against it. 


Shah 
Shwya’s 
IVishawur 
and Mool- 
tan cam- 
paign, and 
subsequent 
imprison- 
ment in 
Cashmecr, 
1810-12. 
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1811,1812. Mahomed Azeem Khan. He made an attempt to gain 
over the governor of Mooltan, but lie wUkS refused ad- 
mittance within its walls, and was b»arely treated witli 
courtesy, even wlien he encamped a few miles distant. 
He again moved northward, and, as the enemies of 
Mehmood were numerous, he succeeded in mastering 
Peshawur a second time, after two actions, one a re- 
verse and the other victory. But those who had aided 
him became suspicious that he was in secret league 
\vith Futteh Khan, the Vuzeer, or, like Runjeet Singh, 
they wished to possess his person ; and, in the course of 
1812 , he was seized in Peshawur by Jehan Dad Khan, 
governor of Attok, and removed, first, to that fort, and 
afterwards to Cashmeer, where he remained as a pri- 
soner for more than twelve months.* 

After the failure before Mooltan, Runjeet Singh and 
liis minister, Mohkum (^hund, were employed in bring- 
ing more fully under subjection various Sikh and Ma- 
hometan chiefs in the plains, and also the hill rajas of 
Bhimbur, Rajaoree, and otlier places. In the month of 
February, 1811 , the Muharaja had reached the salt 
mines between the Jehlurn and Indus, and hearing tliat 
Shah Mehmood had crossed the latter river, he moved 
in force to Rawil Pindee, and sent to ascertain his in- 
tentions. The Shah had already deputed agents to 
state that his object was to punish or overawe the 
governor of Cashmeer, who had sided with his brother, 
Shah Shooja, then in the neighbourhood of Mooltan ; 
Runjeet, and the two princes being satisfied, they had a meeting 
shaf Meh^* ceremony before the Muharaja returned to Lahore, to 

mood, 1811, renew his confiscation of lands held by the many petty 
chiefs who had achieved independence or sovereignty 

• Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern- before Mooltan in 1810-11, is 
ment, lOth Jan. and 2(3tli Feb. 1810, given mainly on Captain Murray *s 
and 27th April, 1812, Shah Shooja' s authority, and the attempt is not 
Autobiography^ chap, xxiii — xxv. mentioned in the Shah’s memoirs, 
in the Calcutta Monthly Journal for although it is admitted that he went 
1889, and Murray's Hunjeet Singh, into the Derajat of the Indus, i, e, 
p. 79. 87. 92. to Dera Ismaeel Khan, &c. 

Shah Shooja’s second appearance 
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while the eountry was vvitliout a fj^eiioral eoiitrolliiis^ 
power, but who now fell uiireMstiiigly before the sjs- '' 
teinatie activity of the young JVIuharaja.* 

In the year 1811 , the blind Shah Zumaii crossed the m* himd 
Punjab, and was visited by Uiinj(*et Singh. lie took 
up his residence in l-<ahore for a time, and deputed his for .1 tinu to 
son linnus to LotKliana, where he was received with 
attention by Sir l)a\id (Jchterloiiey ; but as the prince 
perceiv<‘d that lu‘ was not a wi*lconie guest, bis father 
(juitted llunjeet Sini>h’s city, and bt caine a wanderer for 
a time in (Vntial Asia, t In the tollownig year th(‘ 
families of the two t‘\-kina^ took up their aljode at shoon u* 
Lahore, and as the Muhaiaja was pieparing to bring p>Mjto 
the hill chiefs south oi Cashmeer uinka hi^ ])ower, 
with a view' t(> tlie ndtiction of tin* valley itstdf, and as 
h(j alw'’ays (‘iideavatred to mak(‘ su(‘t‘css mor(‘ complete 
or more* easy by tippeaiing to laboi in the cause of 
others, lie professed to the wife of Shah Shooja that b(* 
would release her husband and r(‘[dace ( ashmeer under 
the Shah’s swav ; but he hoptnl the gratitiule of the 
distressed lady would mak<* the great diamond, Roh-i- shuh\ 
iioor, the rewtird of his chivalrous labors when they nmwun 
should be crowned With success. His principal object iusonui. 
was doubtless th(‘ possession of the Shah’s person, and 
when, after his preliminaiy succ(‘sses against the hill 
chiefs, including tin* capture of Jummoo by his mwvly 
married son, Rhurruk Singh, he heard, towards the 
end of 18 that I^itteh Rhaii, the (’auhul Vhizeer, 


♦ MurrayN Jiimnif St/njh^ )> 1 

Ac. The principal of tlic clucfs 
whose tcriitoncs uerc wsurptil, uas 
Boodh Snitch, of the Singh poorcca 
O! l*Vt/oolapooKM jMisl. See also 
Sir 1). Ocliterloncy to Go\ eminent, 
K>tli Oct., 1811. 

t IVIui ray’s p. 87. 

The visit of tlie prince wasconsiiicrcd 
\ery embai rassing Mitli reference to 
liunjeet Singh ; for Sliah Shoopi 
might follow, and he was one who 
claimed British aid under* the treaty 


of 1S0‘1 It was legiettcd that the 
« ohlnxations of political necessity 
slunihl MipcisciU the dictates of com- 
passion,” It was aigiiul that the 
ticaty ufenedto di time against the 
French, and not against a brother ; 
and the losaUhcaitcd Sir Du id Och- 
tciloney N\"as chidden for the reception 
he gave to the distiessed Shah/ada. 
(Go\ Cl iimciit to Sir D. Ochtorloncy, 
JOth Jan., 1811, and the con espond- 
cnce generally of Dec, 1810, and 
Jan. 1811.) 
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1812 , 1813 . had crossed the Indus with tlie design of marching 
' against Cashmccr, he sought an interview with him, 


Hunjeot 
Singh meets 
Futteh 
Khan, the 
Caubul 
Vuzt'er, 
1W12 ; 


and said lie would assist in brinj^ing to piinishmeiit 
both the rebel, wlio detidned the king’s brother, and 
likewise the governor of Mooltan, who had refused 
obedience to Mehmood* Futteh Khan Jiad been equally 
desirous of an interview, for he felt that he could not 


ami a. joint take Casluneer if opjiosed by Runjeet Singh, and he 
againir^^ readily promised anything to facilitate his immediate 
Ciishmeer object. The Muliaraja and the \ uzeer each hoped to 

resolved on. , i ^ ' 

use the other as a tool, yet the success ot neither was 
complete. Cashineer was octaipied in February ISLS ; 
Futteh but Futteh Khan outstripped the Sikhs under Mohkum 
strips the” Chund, and he maintained that as he alone had achieved 
Sikhs, and the conqucst, the Muhar.ija could not share in the sjioils. 
valley for ^^^e Only advantage which accrued to Runjeet Singh 
Mehmood, was the possessioii of Shah Shooja’s person, for the ill- 
fated king was allowed by Futteh Khan to go whither 
Shah Shoo- he pleased, and he jireferred joining the Sikh army, 
Runjeet whicli he accompanied to Lahore, to b<.‘Coming virtually 
Singh, who a prisoner.’^ But the Muharaja’s exjiedients did not 
AttXr entirely fail him, and as the rein*! governor of Attok 
was alarmed by the suceess of Shah Mehmood’s party 
in Cashineer, he was easily jicrsiUKhnl to yield the fort 
to Runjeet Singh. This unlooked-for strokt; incensed 
Futteh Khan, who accused th(‘ Maharaja of barefac(Hl 
treachery, and endeavored further to intimidate him 
by pretending to make overtures to Shah Shooja ; but 
whiU Moh- the Muharaja felt confident of his strength, and a battle 
defeats the was tought oti tlic IJtli .Tilly, near Attok, m 

which the Caubul Vusceer, and his brother, Dost Ma- 
pitehed homed Khan, were defeated by Mohkum Chund and 
battle. the Sikhs.t 


* Murray^ RunjeAt Singh, p. 92. f Murray’s Iivnjcei Singh, p. 9,6. 
95,; Sir David Oclitcrloney to (io- 100.; Sir D. Oditerlont'y to Go- 
vornment, 4th March, 1813; and vernment, 1st July, 1813. 

Shah Sijooja’s Autobiography, chap. 

XXV 
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Singh was ecjnally desirous of detaining 
Sliah Sfiooja in Lahore, and of securing the great dia- 
mond whi<;h }»a(l adorned the throne of the Mogliuls. 
The king evaded a compliance witli all demands for a 
time, and rejected even tlie actual offer of moderate 
sums of money ; but at last the Midfaraja visited the 
Shah in person, mutual friendship wjis declared, an ex- 
change of turbans took place, the diamond was sur- 
renden'd, and the king rectuved the assignment of a 
jagheer in the Punjab for liis maintenance, and a pro- 
mise of aid in recoveuing (Jaubul. liunjeet Singh then 
moved towards tlu‘ Indus to watch the proceedings of 
iMitteh Khan, who was gradually consolidating the 
power of M(‘hnio()d, and he retpiired Shah Shooja to 
join him, perhaps with some design of making an at- 
temj)t on (,'ashmeer; but Futteh Khan was likewise 
watchful, tlu‘ season was advan(‘(‘d, and the Muhartija 
suddenly n^tunu'd. Shah Shooja fidlowed slowly, and 
on the way In* was plundered of many valuables, by or- 
dinary robbers, as the Sikhs said, but by the Sikhs 
themselves, as the Shah believed. The inferior agents 
of Hunjeet Singh )nay not have been very scrupuUms, 
but the Shah had traitors in his own household, and 
tlie high ollict'r who had been sent to coiuluct Mr. tll- 
phinstone to Peshawur, embezzled mucli t»f the Shah’s 
])roperty wlnui misfortune overt(»ok him. This Meer 
Abool Uussun had originally informed the Sikh chief 
of tile safety of tlie Koh-i-noor and other valuables, he 
jilotted, when in Lahore, to make it appear the king was 
in league with the governor of (Jashmeer, and he 
finally thnnv difficulties in the way of the escape of his 
masbjr’s family from the Sikh capital. The fiight of 

* Murray’s UunJeet Sshtgh, p. get poNSOssion of the diamond, is 

&-C. ; Shiih Shooja’s more favorable tluin (’apt. Murray's 

chap, XXV. ; Sir 1). Ochtorloiu-y to to Hunjeet Singh, 'riic Shah wanted 
Government. Kith and April, a jagheer of 100,000 rupees, and one 

1813, and t») the Uesideiit at Dellu, of ,0O,OtX) was assigned to him ; but 
l.^th Get., 1813. The Shah’s owai erteet to the assignment was never 
account of the methods practised to given, nor peUiaps expected. 


1813,1814. 


Uunjeet 
Singh ob- 
tains the 
Koh-i-noor 
diamond, 
1813-14 ; 


and pro- 
mises aid 
to Shah 
Sh(K>ja. 

Makes a 
movement 
towai’tK thv' 


Shah Shoo- 
y.i\ di- 
tre>M's 


The flight of 
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his family 
from La- 
hore to 
Loodiana, 
1814 ; 
April, 1815; 
and his own 
escape to 
Kishtwar. 
Fails against 
Cashmecr, 
and retires 
to I.<oodi- 
ana, 1816. 


Runjeet 
Singh at- 
tempts 
Cashmeer 
and is re- 
pulsed, 
1814. 


the Begum’s to Loodiana was at last effected in De<*erii- 
ber 1814 ; for Shah Shoqja perceived the design of tlie 
Muharaja to detain him a prisoner, and to make use of 
his name for purposes of his own, A few months after- 
wards the Shah himself escaped to the hills ; he was 
joined by some Sikhs discontented with Runjeet Singh, 
and he was aided by tlie chief of Kishtwar in an attack 
upon Cashmeer, He penetrated into the valley, but In* 
had to retreat, and, after residing for some time longer 
with his simple, but zealous, moimtaiu host, he marched 
through Kooloo, crossed the Sutl(*j, and joined his 
family at Loodiana in September, 18 Hi/ His [iresence 
on the frontier was regarded as embarrassing by tin* 
British Government, which desired that lie should bi* 
urged to retire to . Kurnal or Sehanmpoor, and Sir 
David Ochterloney was further discretionally aiithorizt*d 
to tell Runjeet Singh that the ex-king of ( auhiil was 
not a welcome guest within the limits of Hindostan. 
Nevertheless the annual sum of 18,000 rupees, which 
had been assigned for the support of bis family, was 
raised to 50,000 on bis arrival, and p(‘rsoiiaIly In* was 
treated with becoming respect and coiisidi'ratiou. t 
Shah Shooja thus slijipi'd from tlie bands of the Mu- 
haraja, and no use could be made of bis name in further 
attempts upon Cashmeer ; but Runjeet Singh eoiitinued 
as anxious as ever to obtain possession of the vall(*v, 
although the governor bad, in the mean time, put him- 
self in communication with the Ihiglisli.t The chi*‘fs 
south of the Peer Punjal rangij having been brouglit 
under subjection, military ojierations were commenced 
towards the middle of the year 1814. Sickness de- 
tained the experienced Mohkum Chund at the capital, 


• Murray’s Runjeet Singhs p. 102, 
103. ; Shah Shooja’s Autobiography ^ 
chap. XXV., xxvi. 

t Government to Sir I). Ochter- 
loney, 2nd and 20tb Aug., 1815, and 
14th, 21 bt, and 28tii Sept., 1816’. 
The WuflTa Uegum had hefore been 


told that the Shah’s fatnily had no 
claims to British protection or inter- 
vention. (Govermnent to Resident 
at Delhi, 19th Dec., 1812, and 1st 
July, 1813.) 

I Government to Sir D. Ochter- 
loney, 29th Oct. and 23r<l Nov„ 1813. 
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hut he warned the Muharaja of the difficulties which i8ir>, i8i6. 
would heset him as soon as the rains set in, and he ah ' 

most ur^ed the postponement of the expedition. But 
the necessary arrangements had been completed, and 
the ap[)roach was made in two columns. The more ad- 
vanced division surmounted the lofty barrier, a detach- 
ment of the Afghan force was repulsed, and the town 
of SoojHun was attacked ; hut the assault failed, and 
the Sikhs retired to the mountain passes. Mahomed 
Aze(‘m Khan, tin* governor, then fell on the main body 
of Rnnjeet Singh, which had been long in view on the 
skirts of th<! v’^alley, and compelled the Muharaja to re- 
tr<*at with prcH'-ipitation. rainy season had fairly 

s(‘t in, the army became disorganised, a brave chief, 

Mit'h Singh Behraneea, was slain, and Rnnjeet Singh 
reacht'd his capital alnuhst alone about the middle of 
August. The advanced detachment was s])ared by 
Mahonu'd Az(‘em Khan, out of regard, he said, for 
M(»hkum ( 'huml, the grandfather of its coniinander ; 
and as doubtless the aspiring brother of the Vuzeer 
butteh Khan had views of his own amid the struggles 
then going on for power, he may have thought it pru- 
dent to improve (‘v(M*y ojij)ortunity to the advantage of 
liis own r(‘putation."^ 

The etforts mad(» during the expedition to Cashmeer various 
had been great, and the Muharaja took some time to thViiiu", 
reorgtmi/e his means. Towards the middle of 18R1, ami various 
he sent detachments of troops to Tt vy exactions around 
Mooltan, hut he himself remained at Adeenannggur, imius, re. 
busy with intiumal arrangements, and perhaps intent 
upon the war then in progress hetween the British and 
the Nepalese, and whieh, for a period of six months, 
was scarcely worthy of tlie English name. 1 he end of 
the same year was employeil in again reducing the 
Mahometan tribes south east of Caslimeer, who had 

* Murray’s Kuw/VO p. UH. ^\an M oh k u m (Imud died soon after 

108 ., and Sir 1 ). <)chtorloiu‘y to Uunjeet Singh's return 
C!ovei;umcnt, 13 th Aug., 18 M. Deo- 
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1816 -- 

1818 . 


Ruiijcet 
Singh <’ap- 
turos Mool' 
tm, 1818. 


IlISTOKY OF THE SIKHS. fCHAr.VI. 

thrown off* their allegiance during the retreat of the 
Sikhs. In the beginning of 1816, the refractory hill 
raja of Nnorpoor sought jioverty and an asylum in the 
British territories, rather than nsign his territories and 
accept a maintenance. The Mahometan chiefship of 
Jhung was next finally confiscated, and Leia, a depen- 
dency of Dera Ismaeel Khan, was laid under coiitri- 
hiition. Ootch on the Clienab, the seat of families of 
Syeds, was temporarily occupied by Futteh Singh 
Alhoowaleea, and the possessions of Jodh Singh Ham- 
gurheea, lately deceased, the son of *Iussa the Car- 
penter, the confederate of tlie Maharaja’s father, were 
seized and annexed to the territories (»f tlie I Lahore 
government. Sunsar (>hund was honored and alarmed 
by a visit from his old ally, and the year 181() termi- 
nated with the Maharaja’s triumplnxnt return to 
Amritsir.* 

The northern plains and lower hills of the Punjab 
had been fairly reduced to obedien<‘e and order, and 
Runj(‘et vSingh’s territories were bounded on the south 
and west by the real or nominal dependencies of C aubul, 
but the Maharaja’s meditated attacks upon them were 
postponed for a year by impaired health. His first 
object was Mooltan, arid early in 1818, an army 
marched to attack it, under the norjiinal command of his 
son, Khurruk Singh, the titular reducer of Jummoo. To 
ask what were the Maharaja’s reasons for attacking 
Mooltan, would be futile ; he thought tin* Sikhs had as 
good a right as the Afghans to take what they could, 
and the actual possessor of Mooltan had rather asserted 
his own independence than faithfully served the heirs of 
Ahmed Shah. A large sum of money was demanded 
and refused. In the course of February, the city was 
in possession of the Sikhs, but the fort held out until 
the beginning of June, and chance had then some share 
in its ca{)ture. An Akalee, named Sadhoo Singh, 
went forth to do battle for the Khalsa,” and the very 

* Comprtic Murray^ Runjeef Sinr/hf p. 108, 111. 
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1()7 

siiilil(‘nness of the onset of his small band led to success. isih. 

The Sikhs, seeing the impression thus strangely made, » — ' 

arose togetluu’, (*airied tluj outwork, and found an easy 
entry through the hrcaclies of a four months batter. 

Mozulfer Khan, the governor, and two of his sons, were 
slain in the assault, and two others were made prisoners. 

A (‘onsiderabh' booty f<dl to the sliare of the soldiery, 
but wlien the army reach(*d Laliore, the Muharaja 
dirtTted tliat tlie pi tinder should be restored. lie may 
havt* felt some pride that his commands were not alto- 
gtjther unhe<‘ded, but he complained that tlu^y were not 
so productive as he had exp(*cted.^ 

Dui ‘ing' the same year, ISltS, butteh Khan, the Futteh 
Caubul \'uzeer, was })nt to death by Kamran, the son of 
Mehmood, tlu* nominal ruler, lie had gone to Heerat to omimi, put 
rt'pid an attack of the iVrsians, and he was accompanied 
by his brother, Dost Mahomed, who again had among 
his followtu s a Sikli chief, Jaee Singh Atareewala, who 
had left the runjab in displeasure. Futudi Khan was 
successful, and ajiplause was freely bestowed uj)on his 
nu*asures ; but lu‘ wished to place lleerat, then held by 
a memb(‘r of Ahmed Shah’s family, Avithiii his own 
grasp, and Dost Mahomed and his Sikh ally were em- 
}doy4*d to eject and desjioil the Frince-Cfovernor. Dost 
iVlahomed (dlected his purposes sonn*what rudely, tin* 

])erson of a royal lady was touched in the eagerness of 
the riflers to secure h(‘r jewels, and Kamran made this 
aftront offered to a sister, a pn»t(»xt for getting rid of 
the man who from the stay had become the tyrant of 
his family. Futteh Khan was first blinded and then 

* I'ni* pliico fell on tlio iiiui June, IMeeca, and. although ho returned in 
1818, See Muirnif*$ lianjfti *S7m;A, two years, he left the nominal control 
p. 1 14, tStc. The Mubaraja told IVIr. of aftairs with Ids son SurutVaz Khnii. 

Mooreroft that he hud got very little On the last approach of liunjcct 
of the* booty he atteTnj)tod t(» recover. Singh, the old man refused, accord- 
(Moorcroft, Traveh^ i. lOiif )♦ JVIa- ing to the Huhawulpoor annals, to 
homed IMozuHer Khan, tlie govei- send his family to the south of the 
nor, had held Mooltan from the time Sutlej, os on oilier occasions of siege; 
of the expulsion of the Sikhs of but whether he did so in the confi- 
the Uunghee “ Misl,” in 1771). in donee, or in the desjmir. of a success- 
1807 he went on a pilgrimage to ful resistance is nut clear. 
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1818,1819. 


Mahomed 
A/eem pro- 
claims; Shah 
Ayool). 


Uiinjiet 
Sinjfh 
marches to 
rcsbawur, 


which he 
makes over 
to Jehau 
Dad Khan, 
1H18, 


Itimjeet 
Sinsh in- 
tent upon 
Cashmecr. 


Delayed by 
a discussion 
with the 
English, 
March, 
1819. 


niurdereil ; and the crime saved Ileeriit, indeed, to Ahmed 
Shah’s heir, but deprived them for a time, cand now per- 
haps for ever, of tlie rest of liis possessions. Mahomed 
Az(jem Klian hastened from Caslnneer, which he left in 
charge of Jnbbar Khan, another of the many brothers, 
lie at first thought of reinstating Shall Sliooja, but he 
at last proclaimed Shah Ayoob as king, aiul in a few 
months he was master of Peshawar and (ilmznee, of 
(^aubul and Oandahar. This change* of rulers favored, 
if it did not justify, the views of llunjeet Singh, and, 
towards the end of 1818 , he crossed the Indus and 
entered Peshawur, whi(*h was evacuated on his ap[)i‘oach. 
But it did not suit his jmrposes, at the time, to endeavor 
to retain the district ; he garrisoned Khyrabad, which 
lies on the right bank of the river, so as to command the 
passage for the future, and thcui retired, ])lacing Jehau 
Dad Khan, his old ally of Attok, in poss(*ssion of Pesh- 
awur itself, to liold it as he could by his own means, 
llie Barukznee governor, Yiir Mahomed Khan, returned 
as soon as Kunj(‘et Singh had gone, and the jiowerless 
Jelian Dad made no attempt to defend his gift.* 

Runjeet Singli’s thoughts were now directed towards 
the annexation of Caslnneer, the garrison of wliiidi had 
been reduced by the willidrawal of some good troops by 
Mahomed Aze(*m Khan ; but tlie proci^edings of Dehsa 
Singli Mujeetlieea and Sunsar (!hnnd, for a moment 
ehanged his designs upon others into fears for himself. 
These chiefs were employed on an exp(»dition in the 
tiills to collect the tribute due to the Muharaja ; and the 
Raja of Kuliloor, who held territories on both sides of 
the Sutlej, ventured to resist the demands made. Sunsar 
Chund rejoiced in this opportunity of revenge upon the 
friend of the Goorkhas ; the river was crossed, but the 
British authorities were prompt, and a detachment of 

** ComyMiVc Murrai/^s Jivnjeet Sinffhj Capt, Murray (p. 131.) places the 
p. 117. 120.; Shah Shoojd's AtUobio- defection of Jaee Singh of Atarec, 
ymphyt chap, xxvii. ; and Mwmshve in the year 1822; hut compare also 
Mohun LoTa Life of Dost Mahomcdfi. Mr. Masson, Traveh^ iii. 21, 32., in 
99 104, sujiport of the earlier date assigned. 
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troops stoo<l ready to oj)pose force to force. Runjeet ihi<),i 82 o 
directed tlie iiriiuediate recall of his men, and he ’ ' 

desii’ed Sirdar Dcdisa Siiiffh to go in person, and offer 
his apologies to the English agent.* This alarm being 
over, the Muharaja proceeded with his preparations 
against (^ashmeer, the troops occupying which, laid, in 
the meantime, been leinforced by a detachment from 
( aubul. The lhahmin, Dt^ewan diund, \\ho had ex- 
ei<*is(sl th<» r(»al command at Moolnui, was jdaced in 
a(Kance, the l^rince Khuirnk Singh headed a snppoit- 
ing column, and I{unjeet Singh himself rcmiained behind 
with a reserve and for the pm pose of expediting the 
transit of the v^arious munitions (d* war. The choice of 
the Sikh cavahy marched on foot over the mountains 
along with the inlantiy soldiers, and they dtagged with 
lliem a few light guns; the passes were scaled on the Butnniii> 
5th July IS]}), but Jubbai khan was found ready to 
iec<*i\(» tlumi. The Afghans rcfuilsed the invaders, and hiMiomi- 
masteied two guns ; but they <lid not improve (heir sue- 
<‘(ss, and the rallie<l Sikhs again attacked them, and 
won an almost bloodhss victoiy.t 

A few months aftei ('ashnu'ei had been added to The Dera- 
the laihore dominions, Rnnjt*et Singh moved in jierson 
to the south of the Ikmjab, and Deia (Jha/ee Khan on mvato 
the Indus, anothei dependency of (aubul, was seized by 
the victoiious Sikhs. The Nuwab of Buhavvulpoor, 
who held lands under Runjeet Singh in the fork of the 
Indus and ( Jienab, had two yeais before made a suc- 
(*essful attack on the DtKuauee chit*f of the place, find 
it was now transferred to him in faim, Jilthough his 
(^is-Sutlej p(»ssessions had viitually, but not foimally, 
been takim under liiitish protection in the year 1815, 
and ho had thus become, in a measure, independent of 
the Muhaiajfi’s power.t During the year 18‘20 partial 


* ('(Miipari Munni/''i ( (''oinj)aic jRwn/tei 

\i 121, li;2, ui(l Tmuls^ p 12J — IJl 

1 I lo , lor Ihc tloMlJon ot the Mu \ OoxtimiKut to Superintendent 
Inruja sdispleasuu with IKhsa Singh Ambftla, I'Jlh Jan I SI.;, and Sii 
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1821,1822. 


Mahomed 
A zee 111 
Khan de- 
sinmss of 
seciirinit^ 
Peshawur, 
1818-21 ; 


from which 
liurgeet 
Singh de- 
mands and 
receives 
tribute, 
1822. 


attempts were made to reduce the turbulent Mahometan 
tribes to the south-west of Cushmeer, and, in 18 ^ 1 , 
Uunjeet Siiifrh proceeded to complete his conquests on 
the Central Indus by the reduction of Dera Isinacel 
Khan. The strong fort of Munkehra, situated between 
the two westerniiiost rivc*rs of the Punjab, was lield 
out for a time by Hafiz Ahmed Khan, the father of 
the titular govi'rnor, who scarcely owaied a nominal 
subjection to (.^aiibul ; but the promise of honorable 
terms induced him to surrender before the end of the 
year, and the country on the right bank of the Indus, 
including Dera Ismaeel Khan, was left to him as a 
feudatory of Lahore."^ 

Mahomed Azeem had succeeded to the power of his 
brother, Futteh Khan, and, being desirous of keeping 
Kunjeet Singh to the left hank of the Indus, he movt*d 
to Peshawur in the year 18 ‘ 2 '^ 2 , accompanied by Jae(* 
Singh, the fugitive Sikh chief, with tlie intention of 
attacking Khyrahad ojiposite Attok. Other matters 
caused him hastily to retrace his st(*ps, but his pro- 
ceedings had hrmight the Muharaja to the wt'stward, 
wlio sent to Yar Mahomed Khan, the governor of 
Peshawur, and demanded tributt*. This leader, who 
afiprehended the designs of his brother, Mahomed Azeem 
Khan, almost as much as he dreinled Runjeet Singh, 
made an offering of some valuable horses.t llie 
Muharaja was satisfied and withdrew, perhaps the more 
^readily, as some differences had arisen with the British 
authorities regarding the right to a place named Whud- 
nee, to the south of the Sutlej, which had been trans- 
ferred by Runjeet Singh to his intriguing and ambitious 
mother-in-law, Sudda Kdiir, in the year 1808 . The 

D. Ochterloney to Government, 23d presents oflTered, the Muharaja moved 
July, 1815. Compare MurraifH westward. 

liunjeet Singht p. 124. The Buha- ♦ Comxi^t ft Murray* a Runjeet Singh ^ 
wulpoor Memoirs state that Uunjeet p. 129, 130., and Sir A, Burtm' Cau^ 
Singh came down the Sutlej as far as 6 m/, p. 92. 

Pakputtun, with the view of seizing f Compare Murrag's Runjeet Singkt 
Buhawulpoor, but that a show of re- p. 134 — 137, 
sistance having been made, and some 
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lady was regarded by the I^nglish agents as being tlie 
indepeiuleut re])resentative of tlie interests of tlie Kuneia 
(or (iliunee) eonfederacy of ISikhs on t/unr side of the 
river, and tlier(dbrc as having a right to tlieir pro- 
te(^ti()u. But Kunjeet Singh had quarrelled with and 
iin])ris(ined his niotlier-in-Iaw, and had taken possession 
of the f(»rt of Whudnee. It was resolved to eject him 
by foH’e, and a detachment of troops marched from 
Loodiana and restored tho, authority of the cajitive 
widow. Itunjeet Singh prudently made no attempt to 
resist the liritish agent, but he was not without appre- 
h(‘nsions that his occupation of the place would be 
<*onstrucd into a breacli of the treaty, and he busied 
himself with d(^fensive preparations. A friendly letter 
from the suj)erior authorities at Delhi relieved him of 
his fears, and allowed him to ])rosecute his designs 
against Peshawur without further interruption.* 

Mahomed A/eem Khan disa])proved of the presenta- 
tion of luases to Kuujeet Singh by \ ar Mahomed Khan, 
and he r<*paired to l\*sliawur in January Yar 

Mahonied lied into the Eusofzat'e hills rather than meet 
his brotluT, and the j)roviiice seemed lost to one branch 
of the numerous family ; but the chief of the Sikhs 
w^as at hand, resolved to assert his equality of right or 
his superiority of power. The Indus was forded on tlie 
L'lth March, the guns being carried across on ele- 
plianls. The territory of the Khuttuks bordering the 
river was oecupi(»d, and at Akora the Muliaraja re- 
ceived and pardoned the fugitive Jaee Singh Atareewala. 

* Compart* AJurruy^s liunjcH Singhs Murray, of 2*id Juno, and to Govern- 
p. IIH., wliore Iho proooedings arc iiicnt of the 23d Aug. 1822; and 
given very bricHy, and scarcely with from those of Govurinnont to the 
accuracy, (^apt. Murray’s and Capt. (governor Oonoral’s Agent, 24th 
Hoss’s Jotters to the Uesident at April, J3th July, and 18th Oct, 
Delhi, from Feb. to Sept. 1822, give 1822. On this occasion the Akalee 
tletails, and other information is oh- Vlioola Singh is reported, by Capt. 
tainablc from the letters of Sir D. Murray, to have olTered tt) retake 
Ochtcrloney to Capt. Ross, dated Whudlu‘c single-Iiaiided, and Rim- 
7th Nov. 1821, and of the Governor jeet Singh to have commissioned him 
General’s Agent at Delhi to Capt, to embody a thousand of his brethren. 


1822,1823. 

But the 
prosecution 
of bis plans 
interfered 
with i>y a 
discussion 
with the 
English 
about his 
raother-in- 
law, and a 
place called 
W’hudiiee, 
1822. 


The Sikhs 

march 

{■gtiiist 

reshawur, 

1823. 
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1823 , 


The battle 
of No>heh- 
ru, 1 4th 
TNIareh, 

I 


IVshawur 

reduced, 

but left as a 

dependency 

with Var 

Mahomed 

Khan. 

Death of 
Mahomed 
Azccm 
Khan, 

1 « 23 , 


A religious war had been jireaehed, and twenty tliou- 
sand men, of tlie Khnttuk and Eusofzaee tribes, bad be(‘n 
assembled by their priests and devotees to figlit for 
their faith against the unbelieving invaders. This body 
of men was posted on and around heights near No- 
sliehra, but on the left bank of the (.\iubul river, while 
Miilionicd Azeeui Klian, distrustful of liis influenct^ 
over the independent militia, and of the fidelity of his 
brothers, occupied a position higher up on the right 
bank of the stream. Runjeet Singh detached a force to 
keep the Vu/eer in check, and (*rossed the river to 
attack the armed peasantry. Tlie Sikh ‘‘ Akalees” at 
once rushed upon the Mahometan “ (rhaztics,^’ but 
Phoola Singli, the wild leader of tlu^ fanati(*s of Amritsir, 
was slain, and his horscunen made no impression on 
masses of footiiKui advantageously jiosted. The Afghans 
then exultingly advanct'd, and threw the drilh‘d infantry 
of the Lahore ruh‘r into (*onfusion, Tiny were cluicked 
by tlie lire of tlie rallying battalions, and by the play of 
the artillery drawn up on th(‘ o|)posite bank of the 
river, and at length Rurij<*(‘t Singh’s jiersonal exertions 
with his cavalry convtTted the check into a victory. 
The brav(; and Ix'lieving mountaimrrs reassembled after 
their rout, and next day they were willing to renew the 
fight und(T tlieir “Peerzada,” Mahomed AkIxT; but the 
(Jaubul \^izeer liail fled with precipitation, and tiny 
were without countenance or suiiport. Peshawar was 
sackfxl, and the country jdinnhued u[) to the Khyber 
Pass ; but the hostile spirit of tlie pojiulation rendered 
the province of difficult retention, and the prudent 
Mifharaja gladly accepted Yar Mahomed’s tender of 
submission. Mahomed Azeem Khan died shortly after- 
wards, and with him expired all show of imaiiimity 
among the bands of brothers who possessed the three 
eapitals of lA'shawur, Caubul, and Candahar ; while 
Shah Melimood and bis son Kamraii exercnscd a pre- 
(Tirious authority in Heerut, and Shah Aycxib, who had 
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been proclaimed titular moimrch of Afghanistan, re- 1^23,1821^. 
inained a ciplier in liis chief city** ' 

Towards the end of the year 1823, Runject Singh singh feth 
marched to the south-west corner of his territories, to 
reduce refractory Mahometan Jagheerdars, and to create sindh, 
an impression of his power on the frontiers of Sindh, — 
to tribute from the Ameers of which country, lie had 
already advanced some claims.t He likewise jiretended 
to regard Shikarpoor as a usurpation of the Talpoor 
dynasty; but his plans were not yet matureil, and he 
returned to Ins cu])ital to learn of tlie death of Sunsar sunsar 
Cliund. He gave his consent to the succession of tlie iXotch * 
son of a chief wliose power once surpassed liis own, and dustmiuf 
the Prince Khurruk Singl) exchanged turbans, in token 
of brotherhood, with the heir of tributary Kototch.J 

Runjeet Singh hud now brougiit under his sway the Runjrej 
three Mahoun^tan provinces of tdishmet*r, Mooltan, and 
Peshawur : lu! was supreme in the hills and plains of woiuiiiM, 
tJie Punjab proper; the mass of his domifiion had been 
ac(juired ; and, although his designs on Ludakh and Nonunion 

artjuiml. 


* C<»nipnre Sin^h^ 

j>. 137, &c. ; MtmrerojX\ Trawls^ ii. 
333, 3;H. ; and Masmm'.'i Junrmt/n^ iii 
,78 — 6*0. Rnnjeet Sin|rii told Capt. 
W'ade that, of Ins disciplined troops, 
his Guorkhas alone stood firm under 
the assault of tlie Walu)im‘tans. 
(Capt. Wade to llesident at Delhi, 
3d April, 1839.) 

The fanatic, Fhoola Singh, already 
referred to in the preceding note, 
was a man of some notoriety. In 
1809, he attacked Sir Charles IMet- 
calfc’s camp, and afterwards tlie party 
of a Uritish officer employed in sur- 
vey ing the Cis-Sutlej states. In 
1814-15, lie fortilied liimself in 
Uhohur (between Fcerozptnir and 
Bhiitneer), since construed into a 
British possession (Capt. Murray to 
Agent, Delhi, I5th iVfay, 1823); and, 
in 1820, he told Mr. Moorcroft, that 
he was dissatisfied with Runjeet 
Singh, that he was ready to join the 
English, and that, indeed, he would 
carry fire and sword wherever Mr, 


Moorcroft might desire. ( Travels^ 
i. 110.) 

With regard to Dost Mahomeil 
Khan, it is well known, and Mr. 
Masson {Jour/ic/^Sf iii. 59, 60,), and 
Moonshee Mohuii Lai (Lffe uf Do.yt 
Mahomed^ i. 127, 128), both show 
tile extent to which lie was an in- 
triguer on this occasion. This cir- 
cumstance was suhseipiently lost sight 
of by the British negotiators and the 
British public, and Sikh and Af- 
ghan Ic.ulers were regarded as essen- 
tially antagonistic, instead of as ready 
to coalesce for their siOlish ends under 
any of several probable contingen- 
cies. 

t Capt. Mu I ray to the Governor 
General’s Agent, Delhi, 15th Dec. 
1825, and Capt. Wade to tiic same, 
7th Aug., 1823, 

I Murray’s liuvjcet Singhy p. 141. 
For an interesting account of Sunsar 
Chund, his family, and bis country, 
see Moorcroft'' s Travtlsy i. 126 — 146. 
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neous trans- 
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Shah Shoo- 
ja’s expe- 
dition 
against 
Shikarpoor 
and Pesha- 
wur, 1818- 
21 . 


Sindh were obvious, a pause in the narrative of his 
actions may conveniently take place, for the purpose of 
relating other matters necessary to a right understand- 
ing of his character, and which intimately bear on the 
general history of the country. 

Shah Shooja reached Loodiana, as Inas been men- 
tioned, in the year 181 (), and secured for himself an 
honored repose : but his thoughts were intent on 
Caubul and Caiidahar; he disliked the British notion 
that he had tjiiriely sought an asylum, and In* wished 
to be regarded as a prince in distress, seeking for aid 
to enable him to recover his crown. He had hopi's 
held out to him by the Ameers of Sindh, when hard 
pressed, perhaps, by Futteh Khan, and he con(*eived that 
an invasion of Afghanistan might be successfuly jirose- 
cuted from the southward. He made otfins of ad- 


vantage to the English, hut he was told that they had 
no concern with the affSurs of strangers, and desired to 
live in peace with all their neighbors. He was thus cast- 
ing about for means, when Futteh Khan was murdered, 
and the tenders of allegiaiuH* which he rec(‘iv(*d from 
Mahomed Azeem Khan, at once induced liim to (juit 
Loodiana. He left that place in October ISIS : with 
the aid of the Nuwab of Buhawulpoor, hi* mastered 
Dera Ghazee Khan ; he sent his son Tymoor to oe- 
cujiy Shikarpoor, and he jiroceeded in person towards 
Peshawur, to become, as he believed, the king <»f the 
Dooranees. But Mahomed Azeem Khan hud, in the 


meantime, seen fit to jiroclaim himself the Vuzeer of 
Ayoob, and Shah Shooja, hard pressed, sought safety 
among some friendly clans in the Khyber hills. He 
was driven thence at the end of two months, and had 


scarcely entered Shikarpoor, when Mahomed Azeem 
Khan’s approach compelled him to retire. He went, 
first, to Khyrpoor, and afterwards to Hydrabad, and, 
having procured some money from the Sindhians, he 
returned and recovered Shikarptwir, where he resided 
for a year. But^ Mahomed Azeein Khan again ap- 
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proachod, the llydrabad ohiefs pretended that the Shah 1821,1822. 
was ])lotting to bring in the English, and their money 
was this time paid for his expulsion. The ex-king, returns to 
finding his position untenable, retired through Raj- 
pootana to Delhi, and eventually took up his residence a 
seecnid time at Loodiana in June, 1821 . His brother, 
the blind Shah Zuman, after visiting Persia, and per- and is foi- 
haj)s Arabia, arrived at th(‘ same place about the same 
time and by m^arly the same road. Shah Shooja^s man, who 
stipend had all along been drawn by his family, repre- 
seuted by the able and faithful VVuffa B(‘gum, and an the same 
allowance, first, of 1 S,(K)(), and afterwards of 2 1, 000 
rupees a year, was assigned for the support of Shah 
Zuman, when he also became a petitioner to the English 
govennmmt.* 

In the year 1820 , Appa Sahib, the dejiosed Raja of Sahih,*^ 
the Mahratta kingdom of Nagpoor, est^'ijied from the 
custody of the British authorities and repaired to Am- 1^20 22 
ritsir. He would seem to have had the command of 
large sums of money, and he endeavored to engage 
Runje(*t Singh in his(‘ause ; but the Mnharaja had been 
told the fugitive was the violent enemy of his English 
allies, and he ordered him to (piit his territories. The 
chief took up his abode for a time in Sunsar Chund’s 
prin(*ipality of Kototch, and \\hile there he would ap- 
])ear to havt* enter<‘d into some idle schemes witli Prince His uiie 
Flyder, a son of Shah Zuman, for the subjugation of 
India, soutli a])d east of the Sutlej.* Tin* Dooranee "^onotsiiau 
was to be monarch of the whole, from Delhi to Cape 
Comorin ; but the Mahratta was to be Vuzeer of tlie 
empire, and to hold the Di'ccan as a dependent sove- 


• Compare Shah Shooja's AiUohtog, 
ch. xxvii., \xviii , in the Cal- 

cutta Monthly Jtminal tor 18‘59, and 
the Buhawuipoor Famhj ArumL (Ma- 
nuscript). Capl. Murray ( Ht^torg of 
Hunjeet Singh, p. lOS ), merely states 
that Shah Stiooja mafic an unsuc- 
ceiM»hjl attempt to reco\or his throne, 
but the following letters may he ic- 


ferred to in snppoit of all that is in- 
cluded in the paragr«iph . — Govern- 
ment to Ucbident, Delhi, lOth May 
and 7lh June, 1817; C^apt Murray 
to Hesident, Delhi, 22d Sept, and 
10th Oct., 1818, and 1st April, lS2.-> ; 
aiul Capt, Murray to Sir D. Oehlei- 
loiie>, 29tli April, 30th June, ami 
27th Auu , 1821. 
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The potty 
ox-chief of 
Noorpoor 
causes Run- 
jeot Singh 
some 
anxiety 
owing to 
his resoi t 
to the Ihi- 
gli^h. 


reign. The Punjab was not included ; but it did not 
transpire tliat either Knnjeet Singh, or Sunsnr ( Inind, 
or the two ex-kings of Caubul, were J)rivy to tl»e de- 
sign, and, as soon as the ciremnstanee became known, 
Sunsar CJhuiid compelled his guest to pro<*eed elsewlic*re. 
Appa Sahib repaired, in to Mnndee, which lies 

between Kanggra and the Sutkj ; but he wandered to 
Ainritsir about 18‘28, and only finally (juitttMl the 
country during the following year, to find an asylum 
witli the Raja of Jodhpoor. That state had become an 
English dependency, and the ex-raja’s surrender was 
re<piired ; but the strong oI)j(‘ctions of the Rajpoot 
induced the (loveinment to be satisfied with a promise* 
of his safe custody, and he died almost forgotten in the 
year 1810.^ 

As has been mentioiusl, the Raja Beer Singh, of 
Noorpoor, in the hills, laid h(‘en dispossess(»d of his 
chiefship in the year 18 If). He souglit reduge to tiu* 
soutli of the Suthj, and immediately made pieijiosals 
to Shah Shooja, who had just reached lAoodiana, to 
enter into a ceanhination against RimjtHU Singh. I'he 
Muliaiajahad not altogetlier despis(*d similar teaulers of 
I'lllegiance from various disconteuited chiefs, uh(*n the 
Shah was his prisoner guest in Lahon*; lit* remembt‘rtsl 
tlie treaty b(‘twt‘en the Shall and the English, and lu* 
knew how readily detlironed kings miglit Im* math* use 
of by the ambitious. He \\ishe<l to ascertain the \iews 
of the English authorities, but hi* veiled his suspicions 
of them in terms of apprehensitui of the Ni»orpoor Raja. 
His troops, he said, were absent in tlie neighborliotid 
of Mooltan, and Beer Singh might cross the Sutlej anti 
raise disturbanc<*s. The recejition of emissaries by Shall 
Shooja was then discountenanced, and tlie residen(*e of 

* Murrai/n fsintjhy raj’s littcis to Ilcsidoiit at Dtllji, 

p. 12^>. ; MovrcrojCii Travdsyi. 100.; 21th Nov, and 22d Doc., 1821, lijo 
and the official authority, the IIttiiJ«m. 1822, and 16lh June, 1 821 ; 

Benffftl anti Agra GazHUt*r for 1841, and likewise Ca])t. Wade to llesi- 
1842 (articles “ Nagpoor” and dental Dellii, l/ith Marcii, 1828. 
Jodhpoor”), See also (’apt. Mui- 
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tlie exiled Raja at Loodiana was discouraged ; but 
Ruiijeet Siu^li was told that his right to attempt the 
re(*ov(sy of* liis chiefship was admitted, although he 
would ii(U be allovved to organize the means of doing 
so within the Ihitish limits. The Muharaja seemed 
satisfusl that Lahoie would be safe wliile absent in tin* 
south or west, and he said no moie.* 



In the yt'ar 181(), the able and adventurous traveller, aiie ti-avoi- 
Moorcroft, left the plains of India in the hope of 
r<‘a<*hin|[> \'arkuiid and Bokhara. In tlie hills of the Punjab, 
Punjab he exjxTienced difiiculties, an<l he was induced 
to repiiii to I^ahoie to wait uj)on Hunjeet Singh. He 
was honorably leceived, and any1iukint» suspicions of 
his own designs, or of the views of liis (Jovernment. 
w^ere soon dispelled. The Muharaja con\ersed with 
frankness of tlu‘ e^ents of his life; he showed the 


traveller his bands of hoi semen and battalions of in- 


fantry, and encouiaged him to \isit anypait of the 
capital without h(»sitation, and at liis own leisure*. Mr. 
Moorcroft ’s niedi<*al skill and general knowledge, his 
candid manner and jiersonal acti\ity, jiroduced an im- 
pression fa\orabl(‘ to himself and advantageous to his 
countrymen ; but his pioposition that Biitish mer- 
<*handi/e should be admitted into the l^unjab at a fixed 
scale of duties, was u*c(‘iNed with evasion. The Maha- 


raja’s revenues might be all'e<‘ted, it was said, and his piin- 
cipal ollicers, whose advice was necessary, were absent 
on distant expeditions. Kveiy facility was afforded to 
Mr. Moorcroft in jirosecuting Jiis journey, and it was 
arranged that, if lie could not reach Yarkuud from 
Tibet, lie might procied through Pashmeer to Caubid 
and Bokhara, the nmte whicli it was ev'cntually found 


* '1 he public < ouospondcnce fijc- 
iM'ially of ISIO 17, has here beui 
itkiud to, and especiall\ the letter 
of (lOvuniuLiU to Kesulcnt at Delhi, 
dated 1 Uh Apiil, 1817. In iJeer 
Smf»h made another attempt to re- 
cover his principality , but he ^^as 


seized and itnpiisoned (il/z/rrm/V 
JiuHjKt Sinph^ p Hj., and Capt. 
VI in lay to UcMdent at Delhi, 2oth 
I eh IHJ?.) He was subsequently 
redeaseni, and w is alive, but unheeded, 
in 18-11. 


N 
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necessary to pursue. Mr. Moorcroft reached Ludakli 
in safety, and in 18^1 he became possessed of a letter 
from the Russian minister, Prince Nesselrode, recom- 
mending’ a merchant to the good offices of Uunjeet 
Singh, and assuring him that the traders of the Punjab 
would be well received in tin* Russian dominions — for 
the (*mperor was himself a benign ruh'r, he etiniestly 
desired the prosperity of other countries, and he was 
especially the well-wisher of that reigned ovei by the 
King of the Sikhs. The person recommended had died 
on his way soutlnvaid fiom Russia; and it appeared 
that, six years jireviously. In* had been the bearer of 
similar communications for the Muluiraja of Lahore, 
and the Raja of Ludakh.* 

Rnnjeet Singh now possessed a broad dominion, and 
an instructed intellect might have rejoiced in tin* oppor- 
tunity aHbrd(*d for wise legislation, and for consolidating 
aggregated [provinces into one harmonious em})iie. But 
such a task neither suited the Muharaja\ genius noi that 
of the Sikh nation ; nor is it, perhajis, agieeable to the 
constitution of any politi<*al society, that its limits shall be 
fixed, or that the pervading %pii it of a people shall nst, 
until its expansive foice is destroyed and becomes 
obnoxious to change and decay. Rnnjeet Singh 
grasped the more obvious characteristics of the impulse 
givTii by Nanuk and (iovind; he dexterously turned 
them to the ])urposes of his own material ambition, and 
he appeared to be an absolute* monarch in the midst of 
willing and obedient subjects. But he knew that lie 
merely dir<»cted into a particular (‘haunel a povv(»r 
which he could neither d< stroy nor control, and that, 
to prevent the Sikhs turning u])on himself, or destroying 
one another, he must regularly engage them in compiest 
and remote warfare. TJie first j)oliti(*al system of the 
emaiK'ipated Sikhs had crumbled to pieces, partly 
through its own defects, partly owing to its contact 

♦ Moorcroft, Tiavils, i. 99. 109. ; to a previous letter to Uunject 
and see also ‘383. 387. with icspect Singh. 
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with a woll-or(l(»re(l and civilized government, and 
partly in C()iise(juen(*e of the ascendancy of one superior 
mind. The Misls ” liad vanished, or were only re- 
presented by Alhoo^^ale(‘a and Putteeala (or Phoolkeea), 
the one d(»p(*nding on the personal friendship of Runjeet 
Singh for its chief, and the other upheld in separate 
portions by the exp(‘diency of the English. But Run- 
jeet Sinoh never thouj>ht his own, or the Sikh sway 
was to be confined to tlu* Punjab, and his only wnsh 
was to h'ad armies as far as faith in the Khalsa and 
contidence in his skill w'ould take brave and beliiwdng 
men. H(‘ troubhsl himself not at all with the theory 
or the pi'actieal niceties of administration, and lie would 
rather have added a piovince to his rule, than have 
rectnved the assuianccs of his linglish neighbors that 
he leoislated with discrimination in commercial affairs, 
and wnth a just let^ard for the amelioration of his igno- 
rant and fanatical subjects of war ions jier-suasions. He 
took from the land as much as it could i*eadily yield, 
and In* took from merchants as much as they could 
prolitably give; he put down ojien inai'auding ; the 
Silvli peasantry enjoyed a’^ligdit assessment ; no local 
officer dar'ed to opjiiess a member of the Khalsa ; and 
if elsewlu*i'(» tlu‘ fanrnu’s of i-evenue were resisted in 
their tyranni(*al pnweedings, they wrue more likely to 
he changed than to In* su})ported by battalions. He did 
not oiilinai’ily jiunish men who took redress into their 
own hands, for which, indeed, his subordinates wei'e 
piTj)ar<Hl, and which tlu'y guarded against as they could. 
The whole w"(*alth, and the whole energies, of the 
people, wen* devoted to war', and to tin* preparation of 
military means and etpiipment. The vsystein is that 
common to all feudal governments, and it gives much 
scope to individual ambition, and tends to jiroduce inde- 
pendence of cliar acter. It suited the mass of the Sikh 
jiopulation ; they had ample employment, they loved 
contention, and they w ere pleased that city after city 
admitted the supremacy of the Khalsa, and enabled 
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18 : 21 . them to eiiridi their familieH. Hut Runjeet Sing-h 
never arrog-ated to himself the title or tlie powers of 
despot or tyrant, lie was assiduous in his devotiinis ; 
he honored men of reputed sanctity, and enabled them 
to practise an enlarged charity ; he attributed <*very 
success to the favor of (Jod, and he styled himself and 
people collectively the Khalsa,’’ or commonwealth of 
Govind. Whether in walking barefooted to make his 
obeisance to a collateral reprcssentative of his prophets, 
or in rewarding a soldier distinguished by that symbol 
of his faith, a long and ample beard, or in restraining 
the excesses of the fanatical Akale(‘s, or in biuiting an 
army and acquiring a province, his own nann* and his 
own motives were kept carefully conceal(‘d, and every 
thing was dom‘ for the sake of the CJooroo, for th<* 
advantage of the Khalsa, and in the nann^ of the Lord/ 


* Kunjeet Singh, in writing or iii 
talking of bis government, always 
used the term “Khalsa." On his 
seal he wrote, as any Sikh usirdlv 
writes, his name, with the prefix 
“ Akul Siihaee," that is, for instance, 
“ (jrod the helper, llunjeet Smglj," 
— an inscription strongl) resctubling 
the “ God with us " of the Coinnion- 
w^ealth of England. Erofessor Wil- 
son (Journ. Royal Asiatif Society^ 
No. xvii. p. 51.), thus seems scaieely 
justified in saying that Hunjeet Singh 
deposed Nanuk and Govind, and 
the supreme ruler of the universe, 
and held himself to he the imper- 
sonation of the Kh/ilsa I 

With respect to the abstmet ex- 
cel lenco or moderation, or the prac- 
tical efficiency or suitableness of the 
Sikli government, opinions will al- 
ways differ, as they will about all 
other governments. It is not simply 
an immeaniiig truism to say, that the 
Sikh government suited the Sikhs 
well, for such a degree of fitness is 
one of the ends of all governments of 
ruling classes and the adaptation has 
thus a degree of positive merit. In 
judging of individvuh, moreover, the 
extent atid the peculiarities of the 


civih/ation of their times should he 
Teincmbcrud, ainl the present condition 
of the ihiM}.ib shows a combination of 
the chaiactei istics of lising mednev il 
Euiopc and of the decajmg Uy- 
/antiiu* empiie, — seinibai baunis in 
%ither light, hut possessed at once of 
a native youthful vigor, and of an 
extiancous knowledge of man) of the 
arts which adorn life m the most 
advanced stages of society. 

rile fact, again, that a city like 
Amritsii is the creation of tlie Sikhs, 
at onee refutes many charges of op- 
pression or inisgovenimont, and Col, 
Eranckliu only repeats the general 
opinion of the lime when he says 
{Lift of Shah Alum, p, 77.), that the 
lands under Sikh rule were cultivated 
with great assiduity. Mr. Masson 
could hear of no complaints in Mool- 
tan (Jourmys, i. Jh). 398. ), and al- 
though Moorcroft notices the de- 
piessed condition of the Cashmeerces 
( Drupels, i, 1*23.), he does not notice 
the circumstance of a grievous famine 
having occurred shortly lieforc his 
visit, which drove thousands of the 
people to the plains of India, and he 
forgets that the vallt 7 
under the sway of Afgfian adven- 
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In the year lS2f2, tJie French g^eiuMals, Ventura 
and Alljird, reach(*d Laliore by way of Persia and Af- 
g'hanistan, and, afU'r some little hesitation, they were 
employed and trtiated with distinction.* It has been 
usual to attribute the superiority of the Sikh army to 
the labors of these two olficers, and of their subsequent 
coadjut(»rs, the (lenerals Court and Avitabile ; but, in 
truth, the Sikh owes his excellence as a soldier, to his 
own hardihood of character, to that spirit of adaptation 
which distinguishes every new peoj)le, and to that 
feelinf>' of a common interest and destiny itnplanted in 
him by his p^r(*at teachers. The Rajpoots and Pnthans 
are valiant and hi«h-minded warriors ; but their pride 
and tlieir courage are ])ersonal only, and concern them 
as men of ancient family and noble lineage ; they will 
do nothing unworthy of their birth, but they are indif- 
ferent to the political advancement of their race. The 
efforts of tin* Mahrattas in emanci]»ating themselves 
from a foreign yoke, were neither guided nor strength- 
ened by any distinct hope or desire. They became 
fn»e, but knew not how to remain independent, and 
they allowed a crafty lirahmin to turn their aimless 
as])irations to his own profit, and to found a <lynasty of 
“ Peshwas ” on tlu* achievements of unlettered Soodras. 
Ambitious soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit called up by Sevaje^s but as it was not sustained 
by any pervading religious principle of action, a few 
geiKuations saw the race yield to the expiring efforts of 
Mahometanism, and the Mahrattas owe tlu‘ir present 
position, as rulers, to the intervention of European 
strangers. The genuine Muhratta can scarcely be said 
to exist, and the two hundred thousand spearmen of 
the last century are on(;e more shepherds and tillers of 
the ground. Similar remarks apply to the Cioorkhas, 
tliat Other Indian people which has risen to greatness 
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turers for many years, the severity of * Murray’s Run feet iiinghy p. ISL, 
whose rule is noticed by Forster &c. 

( Travthn ii. 26 , &c, ). 
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and byOchf 
terloney, 
1810. 


in latter times by its own innate power, iininingled 
with relig^ious hope. They became masters, hut no 
peculiar institution formed the landmark of their 
thoughts, and the vitality of the original impulse 
seems fast waning before the superstition of an ignorant 
priesthood, and the turbulence of a feudal nobility. 
The difterence between these races^ and t^e fifth tribe 
of Indian warriors, will he at once apparent. The Sikh 
looks before him only, the ductility of his youthful in- 
tellect readily receives the most useful im[)ression, or 
takes the most ladvautageous form, and religious faith 
is ever present to sustain him under any adversity, and 
to assure him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Kajpoot and Putliun will fight as Pirthee Raee 
and Jenghiz Khan waged war; they will ride on hors(»s 
in tumultuous array, and they will wield a sword and 
spear with individual dexterity : hut neither of tiiese 
cavaliers will deign to stand in regular ranks and to 
handle the musket of the infantry soldier, although tlie 
Mahometan has always been a hrav(‘ and skilful server 
of heavy cannon. Tfie Mahratta is ecjiially averse 
the Euro])ean system of warfare, and the less stiffened 
Goorkha has only had the power or the opportunity of 
forming battalions of footmen, unsnpjiorted by an active 
cavalry and a train<*d artillery. The early force? of tlic 
Sikhs was composed of horsemen, hut they seem in- 
tuitively to have adopted the new and formidable match- 
lock of recent times, instead of their anc<*stral hows, 
and the spear common to every nation. Mr. Forster 
noticed this peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it 
gave in desultory warfare. * In 1805, Sir Jolm Mal- 
colm did not thiidi the Sikh was better mounted than 
the Mahratta t; but, in 1810, Sir David Ochterloney 
considered that, in the confidence of untried strength, 
his great native courage would show him more formi- 
dable than a follower of Sindhia or Holkar, and readily 

* Forster, Traveli, i. 332. t Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhe^ 

p, 150, 151. 
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lead him to face a battery of well served guns.* The 
peculiar arm of the contending nations of the last cen- 
tury passed into a proverb, and the phrase, the Mah- 
ratta spear, the Afghan sword, the Sikh matchlock, 
and tile English cannon, is still of common repetition ; 
nor does it gratify the pride of th(‘ present masters of 
India, to la^ar tlieir success attributed rather to the 
number and excellc*nce of their artillery, than to that 
dauntless courage and firm array which have enabled 
th(‘ humble footmen to win most of those distant vic- 
tories which add ghuy to the English name. Never- 
llieless it has always been the object of rival powers to 
(obtain a muuerous artillery; the battalions of De Boigne 
would never sejiarate themselves from their <*annon, and 
the |)resence of that formidable arm is yet, j)eiha[»s, 
essential to the full confidence of the Britisli Sepoy, f 
Uunjeet Singh said that, in he went to see the 

order of Lord lAike’s army J, and it is known that in 
ISOi) he admired and praised the discajdine of Mr. 
M(Tcalfe’s small escort, which n^pulsed the sudden onset 
of a body of enraged Akalees.^ He b(‘ga!i, after that 
period, to give his attention to the formation of regular 
infantry, and in 18 L 2 Sir David Ochtcrloney saw two 
n*gim(‘nts of Sikhs, besides several of llindostanees, 


1822. 
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* Sir 1), Ochtciloney to Go\ern- 
ment, 1st Dec., 1810. 

I 'i'his feeling is well known to 
ail wiio have had anv expeuence of 
Indian troo})s. A gunner is a 
prouder iniui than a musketeer 
when ImUaiions are mutinous, tiicv 
will not allow' strangeis to appioaeh 
their guns, and the best dispositioned 
regiments will scarcely leave tliem in 
the rear to go into action uneiieum- 
bered, an instance of which ha]>- 
])eiHHi in Perron’s w’arlare witii iJeorge 
Thomas, ( Major XmiiM’a tepular Corpn 
in Indian p. 2d.) 

’I'lie ranks of the Hritish army 
arc indeed filled with Kajpoots and 
l^ithans .so called, and also with 
Brahmins ; hut nearly all are fioin 
the provinces of the IJpper Ganges, 

N 4 


the inhabitants of which have become 
greatly modi lied in character by 
complete eomjuest and mixture with 
st I angers ; and, wliile they reiaui 
some of the distinguishing maiks 
of their races, they are, os sol- 
dieis, the ineitst mereenaiics, and do 
iu)i possi'ss the ardent and restless 
feeling, or that spnit of clanship, 
wlueh iharacterise the more genuine 
descendants ot Khutteesand Afghans, 
The remaiks m the text thus refer 
especially to the Puthaiis of Uohil 
khuiui and ilurreeana and similar 
seatteied colonies, and to the yeo- 
manry and iiUle proprietors of Ho)- 
pootana. 

J Mooreroft, TiavtU^ i. 102. 

§ Murray’s Jiunjeat Sinph, p, 68. 
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1820. (Irilletl by men who had resigned or deserted the British 
’ * service. * The next year the Muliaraja talked of raising 

tw(‘nty-five battalions t, and his confidence in discipline* 
was increased by the resistance whicli the Cioorkhas 
oft'ered to the British arms. He (iilisted peojile of tliat 
nation, but his attention was cliieily given to the in- 
struction of his own countryuH'u, and in 18^0 Mr. 
Moorcroft notic(»d with approbation the appearance of 
the Sikh foot soldier, t llunjeet Singh had not got 
his people to resign their customaiy weapons and order 
of battle without some trouble. He encomaged them 
by good pay, by jKMsonal attention to their drill and 
equipment, and by himself wearing tiie strange dress, 
and going through the formal ex(*rcise. § The old 
chiefs disliked the innovation, and Dehsa Singh Mujee- 
theea, the father of the present mechanic and discipli- 
narian Lehna Singh, assured tlie companions of Mr. 
Moorcroft, that Mooltan, and l^‘shawur, and ( ashnu^er, 
and at liad all been won by the free Khalsa eavalier. || liy de- 
surcoeds grees tlic infantry service came to ho preferred, and, 
making the before Buojeet Singh died, In* saw it regard(‘d as the 
laMntamry warlike array of his peojile. Nor did they give 

and artillery their heart to the musket alom*, hut were perhajis more 
soldiers. readily brought to serve guns tlian to stand in evem ranks 
as footmen. 

Such was the state of change of the Sikh army, and 
such were the views of llunje(*t Singh, when (leiuTals 
Allard and Ventura obtained service in the Punjab. 
They were fortunate in having an excellent material to 
wwk with, and, like skilful ofl‘ic<*rs, they made a good 
use of theif means and opportunities. They gave a 
moderate degree of precision and completeness to a 

* Sir D. Ocliterloney to Govern- § 'J'hc author owes this anecdolc 
ment, 27th Feb., 1812. to Moonshce Slinhaimit Alee, other- 

*f Sir 1). Ochterloney to Govern- wise favorably known to the public 
mont, dth March, 1818. by his book on the Sikhs and Af- 

\ Moorcroft, Travels^ i. 9$. Tljore ghans. 
were at that lime, as there are still, |} MixircroU, Travels^ i. 98. 
Goorkhas in the service of Lahore 


European 
discipline 
introduced 
into the 
Punjab be- 
fore the ar» 
rival of 
French 
officers ; 
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system already introduced ; but their labors are more 1820 . 
conspicuous in French words of command, in treble ^.vhose scr- 
rauks, and in s(|uares salient with guns, than in the vices were 
ardent courage, the alert obedience, and the long en- [o RMiret* 
dui'ance of fatigue, which distinguished the Sikh horse- sinRh, and 
men sixty years ago, and whicli preeminently charac- t”thera-* 
t<>ris(! the Sikh footman of the present day among the selves, 
other soldiers of India.* Neither did Generals Ven- 
tura and Allard, Court and Avitabile, ever assume to 
themselves the merit of having created the Sikh array, 
and perhaps their ability aind independence of character 
added more to the general belief in Furopean supe- 
riority, than all their instructions to the real efficiency 
of the Sikhs as soldiers. 

When a boy, Ilunjeet Singh was betrothed, as has been Runjsft 
related, to i\lehti‘dt Kbur, the daughter of Goorbukhsh marriages 
Singh, the young heir of the Kuneia (or Ghunnee) chief- 
ship, who fell in battle with his father Muha Singh. 

Sudda Kour, the mother of the girl, possessed a high siciitab’ 
spirit and was andtitious of power, and, on the death of 
the Kuneia leader, Jaee Singli, about 1793, her influence i.aw. sudda 
in the affairs of thci confederacy became paramount. 

Site encouraged her young son-in-law to set aside the 
authority of his own widow mother, and at the age of 


* For notices of this endurance of 
fitlgue, sot* Forster, Trmrht i. 

; Malcolm, p. Ml, ; Mr. 

Ma^bon, Journeys^ i. diJIh, and Col, 
SU'lnbaclu Punjab, p. (Ji?, (H. 

The general constitution of a Sikh 
regiment was a commandant and ad- 
jutant, with subordinate otHcers to 
each company. Tlie men were paid 
by deputies of the Bukh.shee,” or 
paymaster; hut the rolls were checked 
by Mootsuddees/’ or clerks, who 
daily noted down whether the men 
were absent or present. To each 
regiment at least one ** Grunt’hee,’’ 
or reader of the scriptures, was at- 
tached, who, when not paid by the 
government, was sure of being sup- 
ported by tbe men, 'Fhe Grunt’h 


was usually deposited near the 
“jhunda," or Hag, which belonged 
to the regiment, and which repre- 
sented its head quarters. Light 
tents and beasts of burden were al- 
lowed in fixed proportions to each 
battalion, and the state also provided 
two cooks, or rather Jt)akers, for each 
company, who baked the men’s cakes 
after they had themselves kneaded 
them, or who, in some instances, 
provided unleavened loaves for those 
of their owm or an inferior race in 
cantonments the Sikh soldiers lived 
to some extent in barracks, and not 
each man In a separate hut, a custom 
whieli should be mtroduced into 
the British service. 
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Sudda 
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hostile 
views, 

1810. 


seventeen the future Muharaja is not only said to have 
taken upon liimself the management of his affairs, but 
to have had his motiier put to death as an adultress. 
Tlie support of Sudda Ktiur was of great use to Runjeet 
Singh in the beginning of his career, and the co-opera- 
tion of the Kuneia Misl maiidy enabled him to master 
Lahore and Arnritsir. Her hope seems to have been 
that, as the grandmother of the chosen heir of Runjeet 
Singh, and as a chieftainess in her own right, she would 
be able to exercise a commanding influence in the affairs 
of the Sikhs ; but her daughter was childless, and Run- 
jeet Singh himself was equally able and wary. Iii 
1807 it was understO(*d that Mehtab Kbur was jjreg- 
nant, and it is believed that she was really delivered of 
a daughter ; but, on Runjeet Singh’s return from an 
expedition, he was presented with two hoys us his 
offspring. The Muharaja doubted : and perhaps he 
always gave credence to the re])()rt that Sher Singh 
was the son of a carpenter, and Tara Singh the child 
of a weaver, yet they continued to be brought up under 
the care of their reputed grandmother, as if their 
parentage had been admitted. But Sudda Kbur per- 
ceived that she could obtain no power in the names of the 
children, and the disappointed woman addressed the En- 
glish authorities in 1810, and denounc«;d her son-in-law 
as having usurped her rights, and as resolved on war 
with his new allies. Her communi(^tions received some 
attention, but she was unable to organize an insurrection, 
and she became in a manner reconciled to her position. 
In 1820, Sher Singh was virtually adopted by the 
Muharaja, tirith the apparent object of finally setting 
aside the power of his mother-in-law. She was re- 
quired to assign half of the lands of the Kuneia chief- 
ship for the maintenance of the youth ; but she refused, 
and she was in consequence seized and imprisoned, and 
her whole possessions confiscated. The little estiite of 
Whudnee, to the south of the Sutlej, was however re- 
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stored to lier through British intervention, as has al- 
ready been mentioned,* 

Hunjeet Singh was also betrothed, when a boy, to 
the daughter of Khuzan Singh, a chief of the Nukeia 
confederacy, and by her he had a son in the year 1 802, 
wlio was mimed Khurriik Singh, and brought up as 
his heir. The youth was married, in the year 1812, 
to the daughter of a Kuneia leader, and the nuptials 
were celebrated amid many rejoicings. In 1816 the 
Muharaja placed the mother under some degree of 
restraint owing to her mismanagement of the estates 
assigned for the maintenance of the prince, an<l he en- 
deavored to rouse the spirit of his son to exertion 
and enterprize ; but he was of a weak and indolent 
character, and the attempt was vain. In the year 1821 
a sou was born to Khurruk Singh, and tlie child, Nao 
Nihal Singh, soon came to be regarded as the heir of the 
Punjab, t 

Such were tlie tlomestic relations of Runjeet Singh, 
but he shared largely in the opprobrium lieaped upon 
his countrymen as the practisers of every immorality, 
and he is not only represented to have frecjiiently in- 
dulg(Hl in strong drink, but to have occiisionally out- 
raged decen(*y by appearing in public inebriated, and 
surrounded with courtezans, t In his earlier days one 
of these women, named Mohra, obtained a great Uvscen- 
dancy over him, and, in 181 1, he caused coins or medals 
to be strucl^ Ix^aring lier name ; but it would be idle to 
regard Runj(*et Singh as an habitual drunkard or as 
one greatly devoted to sensual pleasures ; and it would 
be ecjually unreasonable to believe the mass of the Sikh 
people as wholly lost to shame, and as revellers in every 
vice which disgraces humanity. Doubtless the sense 
of personal lionor and of female purity, is less high 


Khiirruk 
Sin^h bom 
to Hunjeet 
Singh by 
another 
wife, 1S02. 


Nao Nihal 
Singh born ’ 
to Khurruk 
Singh, 

1821. 

Runjeet 
Singh’s per- 
sonal licen- 
tiousness 
and intem- 
perance, in 
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with the 
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buted to the 
mass of the 
Sikh people. 


• Compare Murray^s Hunjeet Singh, f Compare Jl/wrray’s Runjeet Singh, 
pp. 46- 51. 63. 127, 128. 134, pp. 48. 53. 90, 91. 112. 129. 

135, Sec also Sir D. Ochterloney to % Compare Murray^s Rur^eet Sinyh, 
Government, lat and 10th Dec. 1810, p. 85. 
and p. 170. of this volume. 
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among the rude and ignoriint of every age, than among 
the informed and the civilized ; and when the wliole 
peasantry of a country suddenly attain to power and 
wealth, and are freed from many of the restraints of 
society, an unusual projiortion will necessarily resign 
tliemselves to the seductions of jileasure, and fre(‘lyglve 
way to their most de[)raved ajipetites. But such ex- 
cesses are nevertheless exceptional to the general usage, 
and those who vilify the Sikhs at one time, and de- 
scribe their long and ra})id marches at another, should 
remember the contradi<-tion, and reflect that what com- 
mon sense and the better feelings of our nature have 
always condemned, can never lx* the ordinary jiriictiix* 
of a nation. The armed defenders of a country <*annot 
he ke])t under the same degree of moral restraint as 
ordinary citizens, with (piiet habits, fixed abodes, and 
watchful pastors, and it is illogical to apply the character 
of a few dissolute chiefs and licentious soldiers to tlie 
thousands of hardy pcnisants and industrious mechanics, 
and even generally to that laxly of brave and handed 
men which furnishes the most obvious examph‘s of d(‘- 
gradation.’^ The husbandman of the Punjab, as of 
other jirovinces in U|)per India, is confiiunl to liis 
cakes of millet or wheat and to. a draught of water 
from the well ; the soldier fares not much better, and 
neither indulge in strong Ikjuors, ex(*ept upon occasi<»ns 
of rejoicing. The indolent man of wealth or station, 
or the more idle religious fanatic, may seek excifetnent, 
or a refuge from the vactancy of his mind, in drugs aixl 
drink ; but expensiveuess of diet is rather a Mahometan 

* Colonel Stouibach C p* 7 6, The inorais, or the manners, of a 

77 -) admits genera! si in plicity of tiict; jieople, however, should not be de- 
but he also makes some revolting diiecd from a few examples of pro- 
practices universal. Capt. Murray fligacy; but the Indians equally ox- 
(Hunjeet Stpy/ifp, 85. ), and Mr. Mas- aggerate with regard to Kiiropeans, 
mv\ {Journeys, i. 435.), are likewise and, in pictorial or pantomimic pieces, 
somewhat sweeping in their con- they usually represent Engl i.sli men 
dernnations, and even Mr. Elphin- drinking and swearing in the society 
stone {Hist, of India, ii. 585.) makes of courtezans, and as equally prompt 
the charge of culpable devotion to to use their weapons with or without 
senstial pleasures very comprehensive, a reason. 
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than an Indian characteristic, and the Europeans (*arry 
tlieir potations and the [)leasures of the table to an 
excess iinknov\ii to the Turk and Persian, and which 
greatly scandali/e the frugal Hindoo.* 

Yet Runjeet Singh not only yielded more than was 
becoming to the promptings of his appetites, but, like 
all despots and solitary authorities, he laid himself open 
to tlu‘ charge of extravagant partiality and favoritism, 
lie had placed himself in some degrees in o|)position to 
the whole Sikli people; the free followers of (lovind 
could not be the observant slaves of an etjual mend)er 
ol th(* Khalsa, and he sought for strangers whose riji- 
plause would be more nuidy if less sincere, and in 
whom he could repose some confidence as the cr(‘atures 
of his favor. Ihe first who thus rose to distinction 
was Khooshhal Singh, a Brahmin fnun near Seharun- 
poor, who enlisted in one of the first raised regiments, 
and next became a runner or footman on tlie Maharaja’s 
establishment. He attracted Runjeet Singh’s notice, 
and was made Jemadar of the Ih^'oree, or master of 
the entry, about the year 1811. His brother seemed 
likely to supplant liim, but his refusal to become a Sikh 
favored Khooshhal Singh’s continuance in j)ower, until 
both yielded to the Jummoo Rajpoots in the year 18120. 
(hdab Singh, tin* eldest of three sons, claimed that bis 
grandfather was th(‘ l)rother of the well known Runjeet 
Deo ; but the family was perhaps illegitimate, and had 
become imj)overished, and (xolab Singli ti»ok service as 
a horseman in a band commanded by Jemadar Khoosh- 
hal Singh. lh‘ s(mt for his second brother, Dhian 
Singh, and then, again, like the reigning favorite, they 
both be(*ame running footmen under Runjeet Singh’s 

* Forster ( Trnrch^ i. .‘JSir ) notices as hardy and simple ; but, doubtless, 
the temperance of the Sikhs and as the power of the nation has iu- 
their foibearance from many eiier- ereasetl since these times, luxuries 
vating sensual pleasures, and he and vicious plejisures have, in nvime- 
(juotes, lie thinks, Cohuiel Folior to rous instances, followed wealth and 
a similar ell’ect. Malcolm ( Skvtc/if indolence, 
p. 141.) likewise describes the Sikhs 
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eye. Their joint assiduity, ami tlie grac(»ful l)earinjT of 
the younger man, again attracted the Muharaja’s notice, 
and Dhian Singh speedily took the place of the Brah- 
min chamberlain, without, however, consigning him to 
neglect, for lie retained his estates and liis position as a 
noble. Golab Singh obtained a petty command and 
signalized himself by the seiziire of the turbulent Ma- 
hometan Chief of Rajaoree, Jummoo was then con- 
ferred in jagheer or fief upon the family, and tlie 
youngest brother, Soochet Singh, as well as tin* two 
elder, were one by one raised to tln^ rank of Raja, and 
rapidly obtained an engrossing and j)rejudicial infliu»nce 
in the counsels of the Muharaja, excepting, perhaj»s, in 
connection with his English relations, the iinportance of 
which required and obtained the exercise of his own 
unbiassed opinion. The smooth and crafty (Johjb Sit»gh 
ordinarily remained in the hills, using Sikh means to 
extend his own authority over his brot})(‘r Rajpoots, and 
eventually into Ludakh; the less able, but more polished, 
Dhian Singh, remained continually in attimdance upon 
the Muharaja, ever on the watch, in order that he might 
anticipate his wishes ; while the t*legant Soochet Singh 
fluttered as a gay courtier and gallant soldier, without 
grasping at power or creating enemies. The nominal 
fukeer or devotee, the Mahometan Uzeezooddeen, n(*v(*r 
held the place of an ordinary favorite, but he attached 
himself at an early period to Runjeet SinghV person, 
and was honored and trusted as one equally prmhmt 
and faithful ; and, during the ascendancy both of Khoosh- 
hal Singh and Dliian Singh, he was always consulted, 
and invariably made the medium of communication with 
the British authorities. The above were tlie most con- 
spicuous persons in the l-^ahore court; but the mind of 
Runjeet Singh was never prostrate before that of others, 
and he conferred the government of Mooltan on tlu* 
discreet Sawun Mull, and rewarded the militaiy talents 
and genuine Sikh feelings of Hurree Singh Nulwa l)y 
giving him the command on the Peshawar frontier ; 
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while his ancient conjpanion, Futteh Singh Allioowaleea, 
remained, with increased wealtli, the only representative! 
of the original “ Misls,” and Dehsa Singh Mujeetheea 
enjoyed the Muharaja’s este'eni and confidence as go- 
vernor of Amritsir and of the Jalundhur Dooab.* 


* Compare Murrai/s Jhinjeef Singh, 
p. 8^1. 113. 125. M7. ; Moonshee 
Shahamut Ake's Sikhs and Afghans, 
ch. iv. and vii. ; and, with regard to 
Uzeezoodtieen and Dehsa Singh, 
see Mooreroft, Travels, i. 94. 98. 
110, &c. Lieut. Colonel Lawrence’s 
work, The Advcniurtr in the Tun- 
jab, and Capt. Osborne’s Conri and 
Camp (f itunjeet Suigh, likewise 
contain some curious inronnation 
aliout the Aluharaja’s chiefs and 
favorite.s; and the author has hud 


the further advantage of referring 
to a memorandum on the subject, 
drawn up by Mr, ('Icrk for Lord 
Fdlenborough. Mohkum Chund has 
already been alluded to (.sec ante, 
p. Hd!), and the Brahmin Decwiin 
Cluind may also he mentioned. He 
was tiie real commander when Mool- 
tan was stormed, and lie led the 
advance when Cashmeer was at last 
seized. Of genuine Sikhs, too, Mit’h 
Singh Behnineeu.was distinguished 
as a brave ami generous soldier. 
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FROM THE ACQUISITION OF MOOLTAN, CASllMEKH, AND 
rESIlAWLR, TO THE DEATH OF KUNJEET SINGH. 

1824 — 1839 . 

Changed relations of the English and Sikhs, — 
ccdkmeous transactions, — Cnpt, IVade^ the political 
agent for Sikh affairs, — The Jitmmoo Rajas, — Sged 
Ahmed Shall s insnrreetiojt at Peshawar, — The fame 
of Runjeet Singh, — The meeting at Rooper tvitli Lord 
William Bentinck, — Runjeet SinglCs views on Sindh, 
and the English scheme of navigating the Indus. — Shah 
Shoojd^s expedition of 1833 - 35 , dfnd Runjeet Singles 
regular occupation of Peshawar, — I^vdiVih reduced hg 
Raja Golah Singh, — Runjeet Sing Its claims on Shi-- 
hdrpoor and designs on Sindh crossed hg the commercial 
jiolicg of the English, — The connection of the English 
with the Barukzuees of Afghanistan. — Dost Mahomed 
retires before Runjeet Singh, — The Sikhs defeated bg the 
Afghans, — Hie marriage of Nao Nihal Singh, — Sir 
llenrg Fane, — The English, Dost Mahomed, and the 
Russians, and the restoration of Shah Shooja, — Rmi^ 
jeet Singh feels curbed bg the English, — The death of 
Runjeet Singh, 

Runjeet Singh had brouf^lit Peshawur under his 
Change in sway, but the Complete reduction of the j)rovince was 
the position y(^|; to cost him ail arduous warhtre of many years. 
reMveiTto He had become master of the Punjab almost unheeded 
the EngUsh by the English ; but the position and views of that 
ye2^iS23. people liad changed since they asked his aid against the 
armies of Napoleon. The Jumna and the sea-coast of 
Bombay were no longer the proclaimed limits of their 
empire.; the Nerbudda had been crossed, the states of 
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Rajpootaiia Iiad been rendered tributary, and, with the i824,i82r>. 
laudable design of diffusing w'ealth and of linking ' 
remote provinces together in the strong and useful 
bonds of commerce, they were about to enter upon 
schemes of navigation and of trade, which caused them 
to deprecate the ambition of the king of the Sikhs, and 
led them, by sure yet unforeseen steps, to absorb his 
dominion in tlnnr own, and to grasp, perhaps in- 
scrutably to chasten, with the cold unfeeling hand of 
worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social cliange and 
religi(»us reformation invoked by the genius of Nunuk 
and (iovind. 


In the year 1821*, the#turbulent Mahometan tribes Misceiia- 
oa either side of the Indus above Attok arose in rebel- 
lion, and the Sikh general, Hurree Singh, received a 1824-25. 
severe check. The Muharaja hastened by forciMl 
inarches to that quarter, and again forded the rapid, Poshaw»ir, 
stony-bedded Indus ; but the mountaineers dispersed at 
his approach, and his disjday of power was hardly 
rewarded by Yar Mahomed Khan’s renewed protest- 
ations of allegiance.’^ In Runjeet Singh’s atten- 
tion was amused with overtures from the Goorkhas, NepaK 


who forgot his former rivalry in the overwdielming 
greatness of the English ; but the precise object of the 
Nepalese did not transpire, and thti restless spirit of 
the Sikh chief soon led him to the Chenab, with the 


design of seizing Shikarpore.t The occurrence of a s»mih. 
scarcity in Sindli, and j>erhaps the rumors of the 
liostile preparations of the Pinglish against Bhurtpoor, Bhurtp<‘or. 
induced him to return to his capital before the end of 
the year. The Jdt usurper of the Jumna asked his 
brother Jat of the Ravee to aid him ; but the Muhca- 


raja affected to discredit the mission, and so satisfied 
the British authorities without compromising himself 
with the master of a fortress which had successfully 


* Capt. Murray’s Ihtnjeet SHnyh, 1 Bth March, 1 825:, and Capt. Murray 
p. 141, 142. in reply, 28 th March. Con[]pat*e 

t AgcMit at Oeibi to Capt. Murray, also HnnJeH Sinph^ p. 144. 

0 
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resisted the disciplined troops and the dreaded artillery 
of his neighbors.* But about the same time Runjeet 
Singh likewise found reason to distrust the {assessors 
of strongholds; and Fptteh Singh Alhoowaleea was 
constrained by his old brother in arms to leave a 
masonry citadel unfinished, and was further induced by 
his own fears to fiy to the south of the Sutlej. lie W'as 
assured of English protection yi his ancestral estates in 
the Sirhind proyiijce, but Runjlie^Hingh, remembering 
perhaps the joint treaty with Lord Lake, earnestly en- 
deavored to allay the fears of the fugitive, and to recall 
a chief so dangerous in the bands of his allies. Futteh 
Singh ceturned to Lahore i» ; he was receiv<*(l 
with marked honour, and he was confirmed in nearly all 
his possessions, t 

.1111 u nuw Towards the end of ' 18 i 2 G, Runjeet Singh was at- 
sick, tbiis tacked with sitikness, and he soug'ht the aid of European 

^ surgeon in the Brit^i.Imli.au 
surKeon, army, wiis sent to attend him, and lif^'remniued ul 
1826. Lahore for some time, although tlie Muh}n‘aja,was more 
disposed to trust t<t time and abstinence, or to the em- 
pirical remedies of his own physicians, than to the jiri*- 
scribers of unknown drugs and the practisers of new 
ways. Runjeet Singh, nevertheless, liked to have his 
foreign medical adviser near him, as tine from rvlnmi 
information could be gained, and whom it might lie 
Anecdotes, advantageous to please. He seemed anxious about the 
proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the (Governor (jeneral, 


1826. 


Futteh 
Singh the 
AlhcMJwa- 
let*a chief. 


Aui\iect 


* Capt Murray to the Resident at 
Delhi, 1st and Scl Oct, 1R25, ojul 
Capt Wade to Capt Murray, 5th 
Oct, 1825. 

t Resident at Delhi to Capt. 
Murray, 18th Jan., 1828, and Capt 
Murray"$ H^njeet SHnphf p. 144. 
The old chief had, as early as 1811, 
desired to be regarded as separately 
connected witlj the English, so fear- 
ful had he become of his Turban- 
brother.” (Government to 8ir D. 
Ochterloncy, 4th October, 1811.) 


Tlie cis-Sutlej Mahometan (’Inef 
ot Minndut, formerly of Kussoor, 
flc(i and returned about the same 
time us Futteh Singh, for slinihu' 
n>as</ns, and after maling similar en- 
deavours to be recognised as an 
English dtpendiMt ( Government to 
Resident at Dcj|fc.1B8th April, 1827, 
with conespondcnce to which it re- 
lates, and compare Murray^n Huuleet 
Singhs p. 145.) 
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to the northern provinces ; he asked about the qualities iyi27. 
of the Burmese troops, and the amount of money ' ' ' 

demande<l by the English victors at the end of the war 
with that people ; he \yas inquisitive about the mutiny 
of a regiment of Sepoys at Barrackpoor, and he wished 
to know whether native troops had been employed in 
quelling it*"^ On the arrival of Lord Amherst at Sim- Lord Am- 
luh, in 1S27, a further degree of intimacy became 
inevitable ; a mission of welcome and inquiry was sent vemor 
to wait tipon his lordship, and the compliment was 
returned by the deputation of Captain Wade, the 
British frontier autlunity, to the Aluharaja’s court. t 
During the following year the English comjnander-in- ^ord com- 
chief arrived at Loodiana, cand Runieet Singlr ilLMit an 
agent to convey to inm Ins good wishes ; but an command, 
expected invitation to visit the sfroughohls of thePunjah 
was not given to the (\aptor of Bhurtpoor. t 

The little^business to be transacted between the Bri- capt.wjuic 
tish and Sikh 'governments was entrusted to the manage- ImmedKac 
meut of the resident at Delhi, who gave his orders to for 
{!!3aptain Murray, the political agent at Ambala, who of Lahore, 
again had under him an assistant, Cajitain Wade, at 
Loodiana, nuiinly in connection witli the affairs of the 


* Capt. Wade to the Uesidont at 
Delhi, ‘24th Sept, and 30tli Nov., 
182d, and 1st Jan, 1827. Compare 
Murrays liunjet't Smffhy p. H5. 

j Ciovernment to Capt Wade, 2d 
May, 1827. 

Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p. 117. 
About this time the journeyings and 
studies of the enthusiastic scholar 
('souia do Koros» and the establisli- 
lYient of Simlah as a Rritish post, had 
made the Chinese of Tibet as curiou.s 
about the English in one way as 
Runjeet Stngli was in another. 
Thus the autho udU at Garo appear 
to have addressSUltbc authorities of 
Hisschirf an English dependency, 
saying, ** that in ancient times there 
“ was no mention of the ‘ Fcclingpa,’ 
(#. €, Feriiighees or Frank.s), a bad 
“ and small people, whereas now many 


“visited the upper countit*severv year, 
“and had caused the chief of IJi'tsehir 
“to make preparations for their move- 
“ incuts. TIjc Great Lama was dis- 
“ pleased, and uruiies had been ordered 
“ to be w'atcbful, The English should 
“ be urged to keep within their own 
“ limits, or, if they wanted an alliance, 
“ they could go by sea to Pekin, 'llie 
‘“people of Rissehir should not rely on 
“the wealth and the expertness in 
“warfaring of the English: the empe- 
“rorwas P-0 miles) higher 

“than they; he ruled ^ovor the (bur 
“ elemi^nts ; a war woldd involve the 
“ six nations of Asia in calamities; the 
“ English should rem|^n witliin their 
“ boundaries ;”-^nd«o on, in a strain 
of deprecation and hyperbole. (PoR.^ 
tical Agent Subatboo to Resident af* 
Delhi, 20th March, 1827.) 


o 2 
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1827-28. 

Anundpoor, 

Whudnce, 

Peerozpoor, 

8cc. 


garrison of tliat place. When Captain Wade was at 
Lahore, the Muharaja expressed a wish that, for the 
sake of despatch in business, the agency for his Cis- 
Sutlej possessions should he vi’sted in the officer at 
Loodiaiia subordinate to the resident at Delhi, but in- 
dependent of the officer at Ambala. * This wish was 
complied with! ; but in atteuijiting to define the extent 
of the territories in question, it was found that there 
were, several doubtful points to be settled. Runjeet 
Singh claimed supremacy over ("humkovvr, and Anund- 
poor Makhowal, and other jilaces belonging to the 
Sodhees, or collaterial representatives of Gooroo (to- 
vind. He also claimed Whtidnee, which, a few years 
before, had been wrested from him on the ])lea that it 
was his mother-in-law’s; and he claim<-d Feerozpoor, 
then held by a childless widow, and also all the Alhoo- 
waleea districts, besides others which need not be 
particularized.!: The claims of the Mnharaja over I'ee- 
rozpoor and the ancestral jiossessions of Futteh Singh 
Alhoowaleea were rejected ; but the British title to 
supremacy over Whudiiee could no longer, it was found, 
be maintained. The claims of Lahore to Chumkowr 
and Anundpoor Makhowal were expediently admitted, 
for the British right did not seem worth maintaining, 
and the affairs of the priestly class of Sikhs could be 
best managed by a ruler of their own faith. § Runjeet 
Singh disliked the loss of Feerozpoor, which die English 
long continued to admire as a commanding position 1| ; 


* Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 
20th June, 1827. 

f Government to Resident at Delhi, 
4th Get., 1827. 

J Capt. Wade to the Resident at 
Delhi, 20th Jan., 1828, and Capt. 
Murtay to the same, 19th Feb. 1828. 

In the case of Feerozpoor, Govern- 
ment subsequently decided ( Govern- 
ment to Agent at Delhi, 24th Nov,, 
1838), that certain collateral heirs 
(who had put in a claim) could not 
succeed, as, according to Hindoo law 


and Sikh UHage, no right of descent ex- 
isted after a divihion had taken place. 

uncertain, however, is the prac- 
tice of the English, that one or more 
prwedents in favour of the Feerozpoor 
claimants might readily bo found 
within the range of cases connected 
with the Sikh states. 

§ Government to the Resident at 
Delhi, 1 4th Nov , 1828. 

II In 1823 Capt Murray talked of 
the “strong and important fortress’’ 
of Feerozpoor having been recovered 
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but the settlement f^enerally was such as seemed* to 
lessen the chances of future collision between the two 
governments. 

Runjeet Singh’s connection with the English thus 
became more and more close, and about the same time 
he began to resign liittiself in many instances to the 
views of his new favorites of Juiimioo. The Muharaja 
had begun to notice the boyish promise of Heera Singh, 
tlie son of Dhian Singli, and he may Imve been c*qually 
pleased with the native simplicity, and witli tlie tutored 
deference, of the child, lie gave him the title of Raja, 
and his father, true to the Indian feeling, was desirous 
of eslablishing the purity of his descent by marrying his 
son into a family of local power and of sj)otless gene- 
alogy* The betrothal of a daughter of the deceased 
Sunsiir Chuiid of Kanggra was deuianded in the year 
and the reluctant consent of the new chief, Un- 
rodhdiuiid, was obtained when he unwittingly had put 
liimself wholly in the power of Dhian Singh by visiting 
Lahore with his sisters for the purpose of joining in 
the nuptial ceremonies of the son of Futteh Singh Al- 
hoowaleea. The pro|)osed degradation rendered the 
mother of the girls, perhaps, more indignant tl»an the 
head of the family, and she contrived to escape with 
them to the south of the Sutlej. Unrodh (^hund was 
recjuired to bring them back, but he himself also fled, 
and liis j)ossi‘ssions were seized, llie mother died of 
grief and vexation, and the son followed lier to the 
grave, after idly attempting to induce the English to re- 
store him by force of arms to his little principality* 
Sunsar (^liund had left several illegitimate cinidren, and 
in 18 ^ 9 , tin* disappointed Muharaja endeavoured to ob- 
tain some revenge l)y marrying two of the daughters 
himself, aud by elevating a son to the rank of Raja, 
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by Uunjoet Singh, for the widow pro- larly talkctl (Government to Agent 
prietressfrom whom it bad been seized at Dellii, SOth Jun . 1824) of the 
oy a claimant (Captain Murray to the political aud military advantages of 
Agent at Oelhi, 20th July, 1828), Vccro/poor o\er Loodiana. 
and the supreme authorities simi- 
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and investing him with an estate out of his father’s 
chiefship. The marriage of Ileera Singh to a maiden 
of his own degree, was et»l(»brated during the same year 
with much splendor, and the greatness of Runjeet 
Singh’s name induced eveii the cliicfs living under 
British protection to offer their congratulations and 
their presents on the occasion. 

In the meanwhile a formidable insurrection had been 
organized in the neighbourhood of Peshawur, by an un- 
heeded person and in an unlooked-for manner. One 
Ahmed Shah, a Mahomettin of a family of Syeds of Ba- 
reilly in Upper India, had l>oen a follower of the great 
mercenary leader, Ameer Khan, hut lie lost his employ- 
ment when the military force of his chief was broken up 
on the successful termination of the campaign against 
the joint xMahratta and Pindiirra powers, and alter Ameer 
Khan’s own recognition by the English as a dependent 
prince. The Syed went to DeHii, iuul a preacher of 
that city, named Abdool Uzeez, declared himself greatly 
edified by the superior sanctity of Ahmed, who de- 
nounced the corrupt forms of worship then prevalent, 
and endeavored to enforce attention to the precepts of 
the Koran alone, without reference to tlie expositions of 
the early fathers. Ilis reputation increased, and two 
Molvees, Ismaeel and Abdool llaee, of some learning, 
but doubtful views, attached themselves to the Syed as 
his humble disciples and devoted followers, t A pil- 

Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p. 147, In the preface the writer depre- 
148. and liesldent at Delhi to Go- cates the opinion *Hhat the wise and 
verument, 2Bth Oct, 1828. learned alone can comprehend God's 

f A book was composed by Molvee word, (lod himself had said a pro- 
Ismaeel^onthe part of Seyd Ahmed, in ** phet had lieen raised up among the 
the Oordoo, or vernacular language of “ rude and ignorant for their instrijc- 
Upper India, at once exhortative and ** tion, and that He, the I.ord, had 
justificatory of his views. It is called ** rendered obedience easy. There were 
the Tukveea-ooUImdn, or Ba.sis of the ** two things essential ; a belief in the 
Faith, and it was printed in Calcutta. “ unity of God, which was to know no 
It is divided into two portions, of other, and a knowledge of the Pro- 
which the first only is understood to **pbet, which was obedience to the law. 
be the work of Isinacel, the second ** Many held the sayings of the saintM 
part being inferior, and the produc- “ to be their guides but the word of 
tion of another person, •* God was alone to be attended to, 
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gritnage was preached as a suitable beginning for all 
undertakings, and Ahmed’s journey to Calcutta in 18^22 
for the purpose of embarkation, was one of triumph, 
although his proceedings were little noticed until his 
presence in a large city gave him numerous congregfi- 
tions. He set sail for Mecca and Medina, and he is 
commonly believed, but without reason, to have visited 
(..onstantinople. After an absence of four years he re- 
turned to Delhi, and called upon the faithful to follow 
him in a war against infid«‘ls. lie acted as if he 
meant by unbelievers the Sikhs alone, but his precise 
r»bjects are imperfectly understood. He was careful 
not to ofl'end the English ; but the mere supremacy of 
a remote nation over a wule and populous country, gave 
him ample opportunities for unheeded agitation. In 
lHy() he left Delhi with jterhaps five hundred attendants, 
and it was arranged that other bands should follow iu 
succession under appointed leaders. He made some 
stay at Took, the residence of his old nuister. Ameer 
Khan, and the son of the c.hi(d', the ])resent Nuwab, 
was enrolled among the disciples of the new saint. He 
obtained consideruble assistance, at least in money, from 
the youthful convert, and he proceeded through the 
de.st!rt to Kheirpoor iu Sindli, where he was well re- 
‘<-eived by Meer lioostum Khan, and where he awaited 
the junction of the “ Ghazees,” or fighters for the faith, 
who were following him. Ahmed , marched to Can- 


“ although tho writings of the pious, 

“ which agreed with the Scriptures, 

“ might be read for edification. ” 

The first chapter treats of the 
unity of Cod, and in it the writer 
deprecates the supplication of saints, 
angels, &c. fis impious. He declares 
the reasons given for such worship to 
he futile, and to show an utter igno- 
rance of God’s word. The ancient 
** idolaters had likewise said that they 
merely venerated powers and divini- 
“ ties, and did not regard them as the 
cjjiial of the Almighty ; but God 
himself had answered these heathens. 

o 4 


“Likewise the Christians had been ad- 
“ monished for giving to dead monks 
“and friars the honour due to the Lord. 
“ God is alone, and companion he has 
“none; prostration and adoration are 
“due to him, and to no other,” The 
writer proceeds in a similar strain, 
but assumes some doubtful positions, 
as that Mahomet says God is one, 
and man learns from his parents that 
he was born ; he believes his mother, 
and yet he distrusts the apostle: 
or that an evil-doer who has faith is 
a better man than the most pious 
idolater. 


1822 — 

1826 . 
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Syed Ah- 
med Shiih 
fails agaiust 
the Sikhs 
at Akora, 
1827. 


But defeats 
Yar Ma- 
homed, who 
dies of his 
wounds, 
1829. 


dahar, but his projects were mistrusted or misunder- 
stood ; he received no encouragement from the Barukzaee 
brothers in possession, and he proceeded northward 
through the Ghiljaee country, and in the beginning of 
1827 he crossed the Caubul river to Punjtar in the 
Eusofzaee hills, between Peshawur and the Indus**^ 

The Punjtar family is of some consequence among 
the warlike Eusofzaees, and as the tribe had become 
apprehensive of the designs of Yar Mahomed Khan, 
whose dependence on Runjeet Singh secured him from 
danger on the side of Caubul, the Syed and his ‘‘ Gha- 
zees” were hailed as deliverers, and the authority or 
supremacy of Ahmed was generally admitted. He led 
his ill-equipped host to attack a detachment of Sikhs, 
wliich had been moved forward to Akora, a few miles 
above Attok, under the command of Boodh Singh Sind- 
hanwala, of the same family as the Muharaja. The 
Sikh commander entrenched his position, and repulsed 
the tumultuous assault of the mountaineers with con- 
siderable loss, but as he could not follow up his success, 
the fame and the strength of the Syed continued to in- 
crease, and Yar Mahomed deemed it prudent to enter 
into an agreement obliging him to respect the territories 
of the Eusofzaees. The curbed governor of Peshawur 
is accused of a base attempt to remove Ahmed by poi- 
son, and, in the year 1829, the fact or the report was 
made use of by th^ Syed as a reason for appealing to 


♦ Compare Murray'$ Runjeet Singh, hootl of Pukputtun, lUooltan, anti 

p. 145, 146. About Syed Ahmed, Ootch ! Indeed, most educated Ma- 

the author has learnt much from the hoinetans admit the reasonableness of 
** Ghazee’a’* brother-in-law, and from his doctrines, and the able Kegcnt- 
a respectable Molvee, who likewise Begum of Bhopal, is not indisiiosed 

followed his fortunes, and both of to emulate the strictness of the Chief 

whom are now in honorable em- of Tonk, as an abhorrer of vain cere- 
ploy in the chiefehip of Tonk. He monies. Among humbler people the 
has likewise learnt many particulars Syed likewise obtained many admi- 
from Moon$hce Shahamut Alee, and rers, and it is said that bis exhortations 
especially foow Peer Ibrahim Khan, generally were so efficacious, that even 
a straight-forward and intelligent the tailors of Delhi were moved to 
l^uthan of Ktissoor, in the BritiHli scrupulously return remnants of cloth 
service, who thinks Ahmed right, to their employers ! 
notwithstanding the holy neighbor- 
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arms. Yar Mahomed wits defeated and mortally imx 
wounded, and Peshawur was perhaps saved to his * — 
brother, Sooltan Mahomed, by the presence of a Sikh 
force under the Prince Slier Singh and General Ven- 
tura, which liad been moved to that quarter under pre- 
tence of securing for the Muharaja a long promised 
horse of famous breed named Leila, the match of one 
(»f equal renown named Kulihar, which Runjeet Singh 
had already prized himself on obtaining from the Ba- 
rukzaee brothers.* 

The Sikh troo})s withdrew to the Indus, leaving syedAb- 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan and his brothers to guard their 
net or dependency as they could, and it would even Indus, 
seem that Runjeet Singh lioped the difficulties of their 
position, and tlie insecurity of the province, would jus- 
tify its complete reduction. t But the influence of Syed 
Ahmed reached to Cashineer, and the mountaineers be- 
tween that valley and the Indus were unwilling subjects 
of Lahore. Ahmed crossed the river in June, 1880 , 


and planned an attack upon the Sikh force commanded 
by Hurree Singh Nulwa and (jcneral Allard ; but he 
was beaten olV, and forc(Tl to retire to the west of the 
river. In a few months he was strong enough to at- 
tack Sooltan Mahomed Khan ; the Jiariikzaee was 
defeated, and Peshawur was occupied by the Syed and 
his Cihazees.” His elation kept pace with his suc- 
cess, and, according to tradition, already busy with his 
career, he proclaimed himself Calijih, and struck a coin 
in the name of ‘‘ Ahmed the Just, the defender of the 


He is cum- 
V>elleci to re- 
tire, but 
falls upon 
and routs 
Sooltan 
Mahomed 
Khan, and 
occupies 
Peshawur, 
1830. 


faith, the glitter of whose sword seattereth destruction 
among infidels.” The fall of Pesluiwur caused sonie 


* Compare Murray's Ilunjeet Shtph, 
p. Hf), HO. Tlic followers of Syed 
Ahmed believe that poison was ad- 
ministered, and describe tlic Glm- 
as suffering much from its 
effects. 

General Ventura at last succeeded 
in obtaining a Leila, but that the 
real horse, so named, was transferred, 
Is doubtful, and at one time it was 
declared to be dead, ( Capt. Wade to 


the liesideut, Delhi, May 17th, 
1820.) 

f ('apt. Wade to the Kesidenf, 
Delhi, 13th Sept., 1830. llie Muba- 
mja also re.scrved a cau.se of quarrel 
with the Barukiaees, on acc4>vmt of 
their reduction of tl)e Khuttuks, a 
trilie which Uunjeet Singh said Fut- 
tch Khan, the Vuzeer, had agreed to 
leave independent. (Capt. Wade to 
Government, 9th Dee., LS31.) 
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1830 , 1831 . 

The Syed’s 

inftiienco 

decreases. 


He relin- 

(juisbes 
P«‘.''bawur, 
1830 ; 


and retires 
towards 
Cashmeer, 
and is sut*> 
prised and 
slain, May, 
1831. 


alarm ia Lahore, and the force on tlie Indus was 
strengthened, and placed under the eoniinand of Prince 
Sher Singh. The petty Mahometan chiefs generally, 
witli wlioiu self-interest overcame faith, were averse to 
the domination of the Indian adventurer, and the im- 
prudence of Syed Ahmed gave umbrage to his Eu- 
sofeaee adherents. He had levied from the peasants 
a titlie of their goods, and this measure caused little or 
no dissatisfaction, for it agreed with tlieir notion of the 
rights of a religious teacher ; but his decree that all the 
young women of marriageable age sboubl Im» at once 
wedded, interfered with the profits of Afghan parents, 
proverbially avaricious, and who usually disposed of 
their daughters to the wealthiest bridegrooms. But 
when Syed Ahm(‘d was accused, perhaps unjustly, of 
assigning the maidens one by one to his weedy Indian 
followers, his motives were imjiugned, and the dis- 
content was loud, b^arly in Novembtn*, IHtiO, he was 
constrained to relimpiisli Peshawur to Sooltan Ma- 
homed at ti fixed tribute, and he proceed<‘d to the left 
bank of the Indus to give battle to the Sikhs. The 
Syed dej)ended chiefly on the few “ Ghtizees” wlio liad 
followed his fortunes throughout, and on the insurrec- 
tionary spirit of the Mozuftiu abad anft other chiefs, for 
his Eusofzaee adherei^ts had greatly decreased. The hill 
‘‘khans” were soon brought under subjection by theefforts 
of Slier Singh and the governor of (^ashmeer ; yet 
Ahmed continued active, and, in a desultory warfare 
amid rugged mountains, success for a time attended 
him ; but, during a cessation of the fre<|uent conflicts, 
he was surprised early in May, IS 81 , at a place called 
Balakot, and fallen ujioii and slain. The Eusofoaees 
at once expelled his deputies, the “ Gluizees” divspersed 
in disguise, and the family of the Syed hastened to 
Hindostau to find an honorable asylum with their 
friend the Nuwab of Tonk.’*' 


• (’apt. Watlu to llcsidcnt at Compare Murraifa liunjcH Singhs p. 
Ocllii, ‘21st March, 1851, and oilier 1<50. Tlie followers of tlie Syed 
dates in that and the previous year* strenuously deny liis uaBumption of 
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TIi<i fame of Runjeet Singh wfis now at its lieight, 
ami his friemlship was sought hy distant sovereigns. 
In 18^29> agents from Belotchistan hrouglit liorses to 
tlie Sikli ruler, and hoped tliat the frontier posts of 
Hurrund and Dajel, westward of the Indus, wliich his 
feudatory of Buliawidpoor had usur{)ed, Avould be re- 
stored to the Khan. ’*^ The Muharaja was likewise in 
eomrminieation with Shah Mehmood of l leeratt, and 
in 1830 he was invit(*d, by the Baeeza Baee of (iwa- 
lior, to honor the nu])tials of the young Sindliia with 
his presenee.t The lilnglish were at the same time not 
without a sus})icioii that lie laid opened a corresjiondence 
with Russia §, and theywc^e tliemselves about to flatter 
him as one necessary to tlie fulfilment of their ex])and- 
ing views of just influence and profitable commerce. 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinck, 
the Governor (h^neral of India, arrived at tSimlah, and 
a Sikh (k^putation waited upon his Lordship to convey 
to him Ruiij<*et Singles complimentary wishes fur his 
own welfare and the prosperity of his Government. 
The increasing warmth of the seasmi |)re vented the 
despatcli of a formal return mission, but (.’aptaiii Wade, 
the political agent at Loudiana, was miide the hearer of 
a letter to the MiiMkraja, tlianking him for his attention. 
Tlie principal duty of the agent was, however, to as- 
certain whether Ruujeet Singh wished, and would pro- 
pose, tolmve an interview with Lord William Bentinck, 
for it was a matter in wliich it wtis thought the English 


1831. 

Huiiject 
Singh 
courted by 
various par- 
ties. 

The Be- 
lotches. 

Shah Meh- 
mood. 

The Baeeza 
Baec of 
Gwalior. 

The Rus- 
sians and 
tlie Kngllhb. 


Lord Ben- 
tinck, the 
Governor 
General, at 
Simlah, 
1831. 


the title of Caliph, his new coinage, 
and his bestowal of Eu.sofzaee maidens 
on his Indian followers. 

* Capt. Wade to the Resident at 
Delhi, 3rd May, and 2Dth 

April, 1830. riurnind was once a 
place of considerable repute. (See 
Moomhee Mohun Lats Jovrna(, under 
date 3rd March, 1836’.) The Bulm- 
wulpoor Memoirs show that the 
Niiwab was aided hy the treachery of 
others in acquiring it. The place 
had to be retaken hy General Ven- 


tura (as the author learnt from that 
ofliecr), when Buhawul Khan w^as 
deprived of his territories west of the 
Sutlej. 

f Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 
21st .Ian., 182P, and 3rd Dec., 1830. 

\ Capt, Wade to Resident at Delhi, 
7th April, 1830. The iVIitharaja de- 
clined the invitation, siiying Sindhia 
w'lts not at Lahore when his son was 
married. 

§ Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 
24th August, 1830. 
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1831. 


A meeting 
proposed 
with Run- 
j«€t Singh, 
and desired 
by both 
parties for 
different 
reasons. 


The meet- 
ing at 
Roo|»er. 


1 7th July, 
183 i. 


31st Oct. 
1831. 


Runjeet 

Singh’s 

anxiety 

alK)iit 

Sindh. 


viceroy couM not take tlie initiative.’*^ The object of 
the Governor General was mainly to give the world an 
impression of complete unanimity between the two 
states ; but the Muharaja wished to strengthen his own 
authority, and to lead the Sikh public to believe his 
dynasty was acknowledged as the proper head of the 
‘‘ Khiilsa/^ by the predominant English rulers. The 
able chief, Hurree Singh, was one of those most averse 
to the recognition of the right of the Prince Khurruk 
Singh, and the heir ajiparent himself would seem to 
have been aware of the feelings of the Sikh people, for 
he had the year before opened a correspondence with 
the Governor of Bombay, as if to ilerive hope from the 
vague terms of a complimentary reply.t Runjeet Singh 
thus readily proposed a meeting, and one took place at 
Rooper, on the banks of the Sutlej, iiuthe month of 
October (18e31). A present of horses from the King 
of England had, in the mean time, reaidiod Lahore, by 
the Indus and Ravee rivers, uinler the escort of Ijieu- 
tenant Burnes, and during one of the several interviews 
with the Governor (ieneral, Runjeet Singh had sought 
for and obtained a written assurance of perpetual friend- 
ship.! The impression went abroad that his family 
would be supported by the English’^Goverimienf, aud 
ostensibly Runjeet Singh’s objects seemed wholly, as 
they had been partly, gained. But his mind was not 
set at ease about Sindh : vague accounts had reached 
him of some d(‘sign with regard to that country ; he 
plainly hinted bis own schemes, and observj^d, the 


* Government to Capt. Wade, 
iJSth April, 185 J, and Mui ray’s Huh- 
jvet Singh^ p. 162, 

f With regard to this interchange 
of letters, see the Persian Secretary to 
the Political Secretary at nombay,6’tb 
July, 1830. 

That Runjeet Singh was jealous, 
personally, of Hurree Singh, or that 
the servant would have proved a 
traitor to the living master, is not 
probable : but Hurree Singh was a 


zealous Sikh and an ainbitioua man, 
and Khurruk .Siagli was always full 
of doubts and apprehensions with 
respect to his succession and even his 
safety, Runjeet Singh’s anxiety with 
regard to the meeting at Rooper, ex- 
aggerated, perhaps, by M. Allard, 
may be learnt from Mr. Prinsep’s 
account in Afunafs liunjeet Sitigh, 
p. Ui‘J. 

j Murray’s Uunjat p. 15ti. 
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Anieers had no officieiit troops, and that tl)ey coidd not 
he well disposed towards the Enj^^lisli, as they had thrown ’ 
diflieulti<*s in the way of iaeutc uant Burnes’ prog^ress.^' 

But the (iovernor lieiieral would not diviilece to his in- 
quirinof friu’st and allvi the tenor of propositions ah eady 
on tlieir way to the chiefs of Sindh, confessedly lest the 
Muhaiaja should at once endeavour to counteiact Ids 
peaceful and beneficial intentions.1 Hunjeet Singh niay 
or may not liave felt that he was distiusted, hut as he 
was to he a jKirty to the opening of the iia\igation of 
the Indus, and as the ptoject had been matured, it 
w'Oidd have h<‘tter suited the chara<‘t( r and tie* position 
of th(‘ liij^ish (Joveimneut had no (onceahnent l)e(*!i 
attempted. 

The travcllei Moorcroft ha<l been impressed witli Tho^ciitnu' 
thi‘ use which might he made of the Indus as a channel 
of British commeice 1, and the scheme of lunigating tocom- 
that ti\er and its tiihutaiies was eagerly adopted by the 
Indnif) (lovernment, and by the adv(K*ates of material 
utilitarianisiu. One object of sending King \\ illiands 
presents for Hunj(*(*t Singh by walin’, was to ascertain, 
as if undesignully, the tiailing \alue id’ the classical 
stream and the result of JAcutenant Burnes’ obser- 
vations coiuinced feonl William Bentinck of its siqie- 
riority over tlie (Janges. Theie seeminl also, in his 
Lordship’s opinion, good reuvson to helie\e that the great 
western valley had at one time been as populous as tliat 
of the east, and it w as thought that the judicious exer- 
cise of the pai amount inlluence of the British (hwerii- 
ment, might remove those political obstacles which had 


* Murraj’s JVwwyct'A ]> 167. 

This oi)iiiion of Riinjoct Singli .ibuut 
Sindhian troops, way not he pleasinji; 
to the victors of Dtibba and INUeance, 
although the IVluharaja impugiKMl not 
their courage, but their d'scipline and 
equipment. Shah Shooja’s cxpeditutn, 
of 1834, nevertlicless, s(*r\ed to show 
the fairness of Hunjeet Singh*« ton- 
elusions. 

f Murray’s Huftjief Shiy/i, p 1()7, 


168. The whole ofthe tenth chaptei 
of (’apt. Mnua\’s hook, which ni- 
eludos the meeting at Hooper, may 
be regal ded as the composition of 
Mr Piinsep, the Secietarj to (lovern- 
nient, with the Governor General. 

J Moorcroft, Tiat'eh^ it. 338 
^ Government to Colonel Pottin* 
gei, Oct, t22nd., 1831, and MuiraCa 
RunjHt p. 153. 
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1831. banished commerce from the rivers of Alexander,* It 
' was therefore resolved, in the current language of the 

day, to open the Indus to the navigation of the world. 
Proposals Before the Governor General met Runjeet Singh, he 
simihianr'^ had directed Colonel Pottinger to ])roceed to Hydrabad, 
aiui the to negotiate with the Ameers of Sindh the opening of 
tlie lower portion of the rivor to all boats on the pay- 
ment of a fixed toll t ; and, two months afterwards, or 
19th Dec., towards the end of 1831, he wrote to the Miiliuraja 
that the desire he had formerly ex]>resst‘d to see a steam- 
boat, was a proof of his enliiy‘hten(‘d understanding', and 
was likely to be gratified before long, as it was wisheil 
to draw closer tlie commercial relations ^f the two 
states, (.aptain Wade was at the same time sent to 
explain, in person, the <»l)jeet of Colonel INittinger’s 
mission to Sindh, to propose tlie free navigation of th<' 
Sutlej in continuation of that of the Lower Indus, and to 
nsvsure the INTuharaja that, hy the extension of Ih itish com- 
merce, was not meant the extension of tlie Hritish pow<‘r.1 
Runjm But Runjeet Singh, also, had his views and his suspi- 
view^and <^'ions.§ III tlie soutli of the l^unjab lie had wrought liy 
‘»u«i>icions. indirect means, as long ns it was nec(‘ssary to do so 
among a newly coiKpiered people. Tin* Nuwab of 
Buhawulpoor, his manager of the country across to 
Dera Gliazee Khan, was less regular in his payments 
than he should have been, and his (*xpnlsitm from the 
T^unjab Proper would be profitable, and iinaccompauied 
with danger, if the English nunained iu*uter. Again, 
Buhawul Khan was virtually a (‘hief protected hy the 
British Government on the left bank of the Sutlej, an<l 
Lieutenant Burnes was on his way up the Indus. The 

• Government to Col. Pottinger, would not avow his motixes. 

22nd Oct, 1831. rny’s Uuujiei Singhs p. 

f Murray’s Runjeet Singhs p, § Uunii^^t Singh's attention was 
1G8. mainly directed to Sindh, and a ru 

\ Government to Capt Wade, mored matrimonial alliance hetwecMi 
19th Dec., 1831. It is admitted one of the Ameers, or the son of one 
that the mission, or the schemes, had a of them, and a Persian princess, 
political reference to Uitssia and hei caused him some anxiety, (('apt, 
designs, hut the Governor General Wade toOovernrnent, 5th Aug ,1831.) 
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Muharaja, ever unstrustful, conceived that the political i 83 i,i 8 ;) 2 . 
status of that officer’s observation, would be referred to ' ' 

and upheld by his Government as the true and permanent 
one and hence tlic envoy found affairs in process of 
change when lie left tlie main stream of the Indus, and 
previous to the interview at Rooper, General Ventura He repiis 
had divspossessed Buhawul Khan both of his Lahore 
farms, and of his ancestral territories on the right bank the Lower 
of tlie Sutlej. t ' Further, Shikarpoor formed no part 1^3^* 
of the Sindh of thv Kulhoras or Talpoors ; it had only and ticctaM 
fallen to the latter usurpers after the death of Mahomed 
Azeeiii Khan, thi? vuzeer of the titular king. Shall shikarpoor. 
Ayool), and it continued t<t be held jointly by the three 
families of Kheirpoor, Meerpoor, and llydrabad, as a 
fortuitous possession. Runjeet Singh considered that 
lie, as the paramount of the Band<zaees of the Indus, 
ha<l a better right to tlu‘ district than the Ameers of 
south-eastern Sindh, and he was bent upon annexing it 
to his dominions. t- 

Such was Runjeet Singh’s temper of mind when Kmijcei 
visited by Chaplain Wade to negotiate the opening of 
the Sutlej to Britisli traders- The Aluharaja avowed 
himself well jileased, but he had hoped that the English 
were about to force their way through Sindh ; he asked 
how many regiments Ckdonel Pottinger had witli him, 
and he urged his readiness to march and coiu'ce the 
Ameers. § It was further ascertained that he had ma<le 
propositions to Meer Alee Moortid, of Meerjioor, to farm 
Dera Ghazee Khan, as if to sow dissensions among the 
Talpoors, and to gain friends for Lahore, wliile Colonel 
Pottinger was winning allies for the English. || Bathe 
perceived that the (governor General h:id resolved upon 

• 'ritis view appears to have sub- used by Runjeet Singjb, See. for 
sequently occurred to Capt. Wa?|e as instance, Capt, Wade to Govern- 
having induenced the Muharaja. uient, 15lh Jan. 1837. 

See his letter to Government, 1 8th § Capt. Wade to Government, , I st 

Oct., 1836‘. and 13th FeU, 1832, 

t Capt, Wade to Government. || Capt. Wade to Government, 

.5th Nov., 1831. 2J&t Dec., 18SI ; and Col. Pottinger 

f This argument was continuaUy to Government, 23d Sept 1 837. 
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Sindhians, 
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bis course, jitul lie gu\e liis assent to the cununon use 
of the Sutlej and Indus, and to the lesidence of a Bii- 
tisl) oflieer at INlitlienkot to superintend tlie naviffation/ 
lie did not desire to appear as if in oiipositioii to his 
allies of many years, but he did not .seek to conceal 
from Captain W ade his opinion that the commercial 
measures of the English hatl leally abridged his political 
power, when h(‘ f^avT up for the time the intention of 
seizing* Shikarpoor.t 

The coniuTtion of the Enf»lish with the nations of th(‘ 
Indus was about to be n»n(l(‘red more complicated by 
tile revived hopes of Shah Shooja. That ill-fated kini> 
had taken up his abode, as b(*foH» related, at Loodiana, 
in tlu> y ear l<S‘2l, and he brooded at his leisuie o\ei 
schemes for the recoinpiest of Khorassan. In 18^2() In* 
was in conesjiondence \\ith Runjeet Singh, who e\ei 
regrett<*d that the Shah was not hi^ guest or his pri- 
soner.l In 18^2/ h<* made piopositions to the* British 
(Sroveniment, and he was told that lie was welcome (o 
recover his kingdom with the aid of Runjeet Singh, or 
of th(‘ Sindhians, but that, if he failed, his piesent hosts 
might not again receive him,^ In 18^2!) the Shah w^as 
induced, by the strange state of affairs in Peshawm 
consequent on Syed Ahmed’s ascendamy, to sugge^st to 
Runjeet Singh that, with Sikh aid, ht‘ cotdd readily 
master it, and reign once more an indepiMident so\e- 
reigm The Maharaja amused him with vain hopes, 
but the English repeated their warning, and the ex- 
king’s hopes soon felky In 1881 they again rose, for 
the Talpoor Ameers disliked the approac h of hhiglish 

• See Appendices, XI I. and XII I ('apt to (loveiiniuMii, ISUi 

A tariff on goods was at lira tilkid IXc. 

of, but subsequently a toll on lM)ats f ('apt. W'ade to (Government, 

was preferred. From the Hima- 13tb leb IS'Pi 

layas to the sea tlie whole toll was | C'lipt. W'^ade to the Ucsideiit .it 

fixed at 570 rupees, of which the Delhi, i?5t!i July, 18i?6 

Lahore government got Rs. J 55, d, 0 § lUfiident at Delhi to Capt 

for territories on the right bank, and W ade, 2.5th Julj , 1827. 

Hs .89, 5, 1 for territories on the j| Ooveimuent to Uesident at 
left bank of the Sutlej. (Government Delhi, I2th June, 1829 
to Capt. W'ade, 9th June, 1884, and 
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(*nv(jys, and tluy giw e ouconraji’cnient to the tenders of 18.32. 
their titular inonareli.* Nejicotiations were reojKMKjd ' * 

with l{unj(‘(T Siiifrh, who was ]ik<‘wis<‘ out of liuinor and with 
with the Eiif^lish ahoiit Sindli, and he was not unAvillin^ sh^h^ 
to aid the Shah in th<* nrovery of liis rightful tlu’one ; i 83 i. 
h»it the vi(»w.s of the Sikh reached to the JVrsian fron- 
tier as wt^ll as to the shores of th<* oe(*an, and h<‘ sufj;*- 
g*<Med tliat It would he w(*ll if the slaui^liter of kine Thc^?atcsof 
were prohihiti'd tlirou^hout Af^nhanistan, and if the 
j»*ates of Soinnath \\(‘re reston^l to tlaur oriji^inal teni- M.iuKht<*rof 
plo. The Shall ^^as not j 11 (‘pared for these eoneessiiuis, 
and h(‘ (*vaded them, hy reminding' th(‘ Muharaja that 
his ehosiMi alli(‘s, thc‘ Hiimlish, fivcdy took tlie lives of 
<‘ows, and that a ])ro|)h<‘ey foreboded the downfall of 
th(‘ Sikh empin‘ on tlu* removal of the gates from 
(ihu/.n(‘e.t 

In IS .^2 a rumor(‘d advamv of the Persians against runher 
Il(*(‘rat gave further eneourag(*ment to Sliah Shooja in 
his d(*signs.t Tlu* perjilexed Ameers of Sindh ofh*red Sikhsmui 
him assistance if he Mould reliiujuish his sujiremacy, 
and the Shah jiromised acipiu^scenci* if lie succeinled.^ 

To Itunj(‘et Singh the Shah oilenul to Maive his right 
to IVshawur and other districts Ixwoml the Indus, iind 
also to give* an ac<pnttan<'e for tlu* Koh-i-noor diamond, 
in return for assistaiuu* in men and money. The Mu- 
haraja Mas doubtful M'hat to do ; he Mas M illing to 
se(*ure an additional title to PeshaMur, hut he was 
apprehensive of tlu* Shah’s designs, should the expedi- 


* Oapt. M\'uU* to (io\oriniiont, 9tli 
Si'pt., 1831. 

(apt. M\uk‘ to GuNornnu'ut, 
21st Nov., 1831. — Considfi iuj4 the 
ridicule occasioned hy the suhseijiicnt 
removal by the Eof^Ush of these tra- 
ditional f^atos, it may j.^ralify the ap- 
pi overs and oiigiiuitors of tlifit mea- 
sure to know tljat the) wen of some 
local import.ince. M’lien the author 
was at Uuhawulpoor, in IS-ld, a mnn- 
ber of Afghan merchants c.ime to ask 
him whotiuT their restoration couhl 


be brought about — for the lepute 
of the tcine fa tomb made a temple 
by superstition), and the income of 
its peer or saint, had much declined. 
They would carefully convey them 
back, they said, and they added that 
they understood the Ilimloos did not 
want them, and that of course they 
could be of no value to the (.'hnstians ! 

t Government to ('apt. Wade, 
19th Oct., 1832. 

§ Capt. M’ade to Government, 
I5lh Sept., 18.32. 
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The I n- 
tih^h indif- 
f( iciit«ihout 
tin Shah’s 
atUinpts , 


but Dost 
Mahomed 
Khan is 


tioii be successful.^ lie wished, moreover, to know 
the precise view^s of die English, and he therefore pro- 
posed that they sliould he parties to any engagement 
entered into, for he had no (’onfidenee, he said, in Af- 
ghans. ^ Eacli of the tlirce parties had distinct and 
incomj)atibl(‘ objects. Runj{*et Singh wished to get rid 
of the English commercial objections to disturbing' the 
Ameers of Sindh, by offeiing to aid the rightful /W/- 
//fW paramount ill its recovei y. The ex-king thought 
the Muharaja really wished to get him into his pov\er, 
and the project of dividing Sindh M\ to the ground, f 
The Talpoor Ameers, on their part, thought that tlu'y 
waiuld sav(* Shikarpoor by playing into the Shakes 
liands, and they therefore endesavoured to prevent a 
coalition hetw’cen him and the Sikh ruler. ^ 

The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms 
with Runjeet Singh, hut as his neutrality was essential, 
especially with regard to Shikarpoor, a treaty of alliance 
W’as Altered into by wliich the districts beyond the Indus, 
and in the jiossession of the Sikhs, w’ere formally cethal 
to the Muharaja.il The English had also h(»come less 
aveise to his attempt, and he was assured that his annual 
stipend w'ould he continued to his family, and no warn- 
ing was held out to him against returning, as liad be- 
fore been doiie.^ A thiid of his yi^arly allowance was 
even advanced to fiiin : but the jiolitical agent was at the 
same time desired to im[H*ess upon all people, that the 
British (iovernment had no inteiest in the Shah’s pro- 
ceedings, that its jiolicy w^as one of complete neutrality, 
and it was added that Dost Mahomed could he so assured 
in reply to a letter received from him.** Dost Maliomed 


* Capt. Wade to Government, 

13 th Doc., 180*2. 

f Capt. W^ide to Government, 
31st Dec , 1832. 

t Capt* Wade to Govcinment, 

0th April, 1833. 

^ Capt. Wade to Government, 

27th March, 1830. 

II Hus treaty, which became the 
foundation of the Tripartite Treaty of 


1838, was drawn up in March, 18.33, 
and finally agreed to m August of 
that year. ((’apt. W'ado to Govern- 
ment, I7tli June, 18 D ) 

^ Go\ eminent to Cajit, Wade, 
19th D(‘c., 1832. 

** (lovtrnment to (’apt. Faithful, 
Acting Political Agent, 13th Dec, 
1 832, and to (’apt. W'ade, 5th and 
9th of March, 18 13. 
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luid inastoH'd (\iul)ul shortly after IVIahonied Azmii 

Khan’s d(‘ath, and lie soon lt‘arnt to lH‘eoin(‘ appndiensiv^e < r 

of the Iiri£>'lish. In 18 '^ 2 , he cautioned the Ameers of 
Sindh against allowirijn;' tlunn to establish a eomniereial un^irfrinm. 
factory in Sliikarjioor, as Shah Shooja would certainly 
soon follow to g^uard it with an army and he next 
soucfht, in th(‘ usual way, to ascertain the views of the 
jiaramounts (»f India hy (Mitering* into a corrc^spondencc 
with them. 

Shall Shooja left Loiuliana in the middle of Fcdiruary, The simh 
lS/3.h ll(* had with him about '2t )(),()()() rnp(‘(»s in trea- 
sun*, and lUMirly «8()(M) armed followers. t lie got a 
gun and some canuds from Buhawad Khan, lu' ci'osmmI 
the Indus towards the middle of ^lay, and he (Mit(M*ed 
Sliikarpoor without opjiosition. llie Sindhians did not 
opjiose him, hut tlnw riMulered him no assistance, and 
th(‘y at last th<»ught it lu'ttiM* to break w ith him at once 
than to put fhvir uumius into hh hands for their own 
more assun'd destruction.! But th(‘y were signally 

def(Mit(Ml iKMir Shikarpo(u* on the !)th January, 183f, Defeats the 
and tlu*y willingly jiaid ,0()(),0()0 rupiMS in cash, anil 
gavi* a [)romis(* of trihuti' for Sliikarpoor, to get rid of isai. 
till* victor’s presiMUM'. sj Tin* Shah proceeded towMirds 
( andaliar, and he maintaiiuMl hims(*lf in tin* neighbor- 
hood of that city for a lew' months; hut, on the Jst July, Drout- 
he WMis brought to action by Dost Mahomed Khan and 
his brothers, and fairly routed.!! After many w'ander- July, i834. 


* Tlu* niiluiwiilpodr lUtMTioirs state 
that siu'li a ivoonuiuMnlation was 
pressed by Dust Mahomed on the 
Ameers; the heluf in the pradmd 
eonversion of Kotees,*’ or resi« 
dtneies or commercial houses, into 
“ ('huonees,” or military cantonments, 
havinj[;r^ it inny be inferred, Ixrome 
notorious as far as ('atibul. Dost 
Mahorncfl’s main object, however, 
was to kiH'p Shall Shooja at a dis’- 
tanoe; and he always seems to hn\c 
held that he was safe from the En- 
glish themselves so long as Lahore 
remained unshaken. For anotlier in- 
i’ 


stance of the extent to which the 
English were thought to he identified 
with Shah Shooja, see the Asiatic 
Journal^ xix. MS., as (pmted hy Pro- 
fessor W’lKon in MoonrofTs Tract ht 
note, p. MK). vol. ii. 

) (\ipt W'ade to Government, 
flth April, 18MM. 

I Capt. Wade to Government, 
Moth Aug., IHMM, and the Memoirs of 
the Huhawnlpoor FamiE. 

§ ('apt, Wade to Government, 
MOth Jan., 18:M. 

jl Capt. Wade to Government, 
M5tli July, 18M‘1. 
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IIISTOHY OF THE SIKHS. [Chap. VII. 

ingS JUid an ajipoal to P(‘rsia and to Sliali Kaniran of 
Ileerat, and also an attonipt upon Sliikarpoor lio re- 
turned to his old asylum at Loodiana in March, 183,3, 
bringing with him about ^30,000 rupees in money and 
valuables.! 

lJunjeet Singh, on his part, was apprehensive that 
Shah Shooja might set aside their treaty of alliance, 
s<» he resolved to guard against the possible couse- 
([uences of the ex-king’s probablt* success, and to seize 
Peshawur before his tributaiies could tender their 
allegianc(‘ to (^aubul.1 A large* for<*(*, under the 
nominal command of the Muharaja’s grandson, Nao 
Nihal Singh, but r<*ally led by Sirdar Ilurree Singh, 
crossed tlie Indus, and an increast*d triliute of horses 
Wi'is (h*mand(‘d on the ]>lea of the [)rinc(*’s pr(*sence, fe>r the 
first time, at the h(*ad ofan army. I'lu* demand would 
st*em to have been complied with, but the* citadel of 
Peshawur was ne\<Ttheh*ss assaulted and taken on the 
Gth May, 1831.^ The hollow negotiations with 
Sooltan Maliomoel Khan, are understood to have been 
procipitiitc'd by the impetuous llurrei* Singh, who openly 
expressed his contcnnpt for all Afghans, and did not 
conceal his design to carry tlu* Sikh arms beyond 
Pesliawur.il 

The Siklis were, in the meantime, busy elsewhere as 
well as in Peshawur itself. In 1(S3‘2 Ilurree Singh luul 
finally routed the Mahometan tribes above Attok, and 
to b(*tter ensure their obedien(*e, he built a fort on the 
right side of the Indus. ^ In 1831 a force was em- 
ployed against the Afglians of Tak and Jiunnoo, beyond 
D(‘ra Ismaeel Khan ; but a considerable detachment sig- 
nally failed in an attack upon a mountain stronghold, 
and a chief of rank and upwards of 300 men wen^ 

* (’apt. Wade to Government, § Capt, Wade to Government, 
21 ‘»t Oct. and 29th Dec., 1834, and 19th May, 1834. 

6th Feb., 1835. {| These views of Ilurree Singh’s 

t Capt. Wade to Government, were siifHeiently notorious in the 
19th March, 1835. Punjab some years ago, when tliat 

J Capt. Wade to Government, chief was a person before the public. 
17th June, 18.34. ^ Capt Wade to Government, 

7th Aug., 18.32. 
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slain. The ill siKicess vexed the Miiliaraja, and he de- 
sired his aoi^nt to explain to the British authorities the ■ . 

several j)aitieulars ; hut lest they sliould still he disposed 
to reflect upon lh<} cjuality of his troops, he reuiinded 
(’aptain Wade that such things had happened hefore, 
that his rash ollieers did not wait until a breach had 
been ell(Ttt‘d, and that, indeed, the instance of (f(‘neial 
(iillesi )ie and the (Joorkhas at Kalungga, afforded an 
(*xact illustration of what had taken place*! In 1833 
the grandson of Sunsar ( bund, of Kototch, was induced smusar 
to nHurn to his country, and on his way throiigh Lf»o- l>n 
(liana h<* was r(‘C(‘ived with considerahlt* c(‘r(*ui<niy by ntums 
the British authoiities, for the fame of Sunsar duind 
ga\e to his ])osterity some scnuhlance of ]M>\ver and 
r(‘gal dif>nity. A jaghetn- or lit*f of 30, ()()() rupees was 
conferr(*d u]>on tin* young chief, for the Muharaja was 
tn»t disj)()Ne(I iVom nature to he wantonly harsh, nor 
from policy to drive any one to d(‘sp«*ration.t During 
tin* same y(*ar Hunj(*et Sinoh pn^poM'd to s(‘nd a chief Kuujoot 
to ( alcutta w ith presents for the King of Ihigland, and 
not improbably with the viinv of ascertaining the g(‘neral ('aiiutta, 
ojnnion alKuit his designs on Sindh. The mission, 
under (Joojer Singh AIuj(»etheea, liiialiy took its d(*par- 
ture in S(*ptemher, 183f, and was absent a year and a 
lnilf.1 

\Vln*n Air. Mooirroft was in Ludakh (in 1821, A'C.), RunUet 
the fear of Uunjeet Singh was general in that country, and 
the Sikh gov<‘rnor of (Vhnuvr had alr<*ady (hmunnknl i 82 i. 
the |myment of tribute^ ; hut the w'eak and distant state 
was little mol(*sted until the in‘w^ Hajas of Jummoo had 
ohtaiinnl the governnnmt of the hill ])rincij)alities hetwTnui 
the llavee and.Kddum, and felt that tludr influence wdth 

* Ciipt. W'ado to (ancninuMit. t ('apt. W'.uic to Goveinmt?iit, 

lOth Miiy, IS.i't. l)t*ra Isuiaecl 9tli Oct , 18 JS, and 8(1 Jau., I 
Khan and tho country about it was t Wade to (h)\cimncnt, 

not fairly hroufjfla into order until 11th Sept., 18.51, and llh April, 
two years uRerwards. ( (\ipf. W .ide isttij. 

to IJoveriuneiii, 7th and Ulili duly, § iMoorcvori, Ttuvthyi. 120. 
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1835,1836. Ruiijoet Siiigli was secure and conunauding. In 1831 
Ludaich ^ Zorawur Singh, Raja Golab Singli’s coiunuinder in 
reduced by Kishtwrir, took advantage of internal disorders in Leh, 
moo R^as, ^^d declared that an estate, anciently held by the Kisht- 

1834- 35. ^var chief, must be restored. Hc! crossed into tlic 

southern districts, l)ut did not reach the capital until 
early in 1833. lie sided with (»ne of tlie contending 
parties, deposed tlie reigning Raja, and set up his re- 
bellious minister in his stead. He fixed a tribute of 
30,000 rupees, lie placed a garrison in the fort, lie 
retained some districts along the northern slopes of the 
Himalayas, and reached .lummoo with his sjioils 
towards the close of 1833. The dispossessed Raja 
complained to the Chinese authorities in Lussa ; but, as 
the tribute continued to be regularly jiaid by his suecTs- 
sor, no notice was taken of the usurpation. The 
governor of Cashineer complained tliat Golab Singh’s 
comnujrcial regulations interfered with th.e regular 
supply of shawl-wool, and that mattt'r was at on(*e ad- 
justeti; yet the grasping ambition of tlu* favorites iu‘ver- 
theless caused Runjeet Singh som(‘ misgivings amid all 
their protestations of devotion and loyalty.* 

Runjeet Rut Ruiijeet Siugh’s main apprehensions were on 
ciu^to^his tbe side of Peshawar, ami his fondest hopes in the 
claims on direction of Sindh. The ilefeat which the Ameers had 
an^hL^de-’ Sustained diminished their confidence in themselves, and 
signs on wheii Shall Shooja returned beaten from C^andahar, 

1835- 36. Noor Mahomed of llydrabad was understood to bo 

willing to surrender Sliikurpoor to the Muharaja, on 
Negotia- condition of his guarantee against the attempts of the 

tions. ex-king, t But this pretext would not get rid of the 

English objections ; and Runjeet Singh, moreover, had 
little confidence in the Sindhians. He kept, as a check 

* Capt. Wade to Government, rule Singh became especially appre- 
27th Jan., 1885, and Mr. Vigne, hensive of the designs of the Jurn- 
Travels in Cashmevr and Tibett ii. moo family. ( Capt. Wade to Govern- 
852.; their statements being cor- ment, 10th Aug., 1886.) 
rected or amplified from the author’s f Capt. Wade to Government, 
manuscript notes, llic prince Khur- 6th Feb., 18.85. 
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over them, a representative of the expelled Kulhoras, is-'iri.isac . 
ns a pensioner on his bounty, in llajenpoor beyond tlie 
Indus*; and, at once to overawe both them and the 
Barukzaees, he again opened a negotiation with Shah 
Shooja as soon as he returned to Loodiana.t But his 
main dilliculty was with his British allies ; and, to 
prove to them the reasonableness of his discontent, he 
would instance the secret aid which the Muzuree free- 
booters reci'ived from the Ameers t ; he would jigain 
insist that Shikarpoor was a dependency of the chiets of 
IvhoraKsan§, and he would hint that the river below 
iVIithenkot was not the Indus but the Sutlej, the river 
of the treaty, — the stream which had so long given 
freshness and beauty to the emblematic garden of their 
friendship, and which continued its fertilizing way to 
the ocean, separating, yet uniting, the realms of the two 
brotherly powers of the East ! jj 

But the English had formed a treaty of navigation 
with Sindh, and the (hisigns of Hunjeet Singli were 
disjdeasing to them. They said they could noj view to 

without regret and disait))robation the prosecution of 
plans of unprovt»ked hostility against states to wdiich 
they were bound by ties of interest and good will.^ 

'riiey therefore wished to dissuade Iluhjeet^ Singh 
against any attempt on Shikarpoor ; but they lelt that 


♦ Capt. Wade to Government, 
17th June, \SM, Surufraz Khan, 
otherwise culled (Jholain Shah, was 
the Kulhora expelled by the Tfll- 
poors. He received Uajenpoor in 
Jaj^hecr from Cauhul, and was main- 
tained in it by Uunjvet Singh. Tlie 
place was held to yield 1<X),000 ru- 
pees, including certain rents reserved 
by the state, but tlie district was not 
really worth rupees. 

t Capt. Wade to Government, 
37th April, 18H5, and other letteis 
of the same year. The IVIulmraja 
still urged that the English should 
guarantee, as it were, Shah Shooja'.s 
moderation in success ; partly, perhaps, 
because the greatness of the elder 

p 


dynasty of Ahmed Shah still dwelt in 
the mind of the first paramount of 
the Sikhs, but partly also with the 
view of sounding his European allies 
as to their real intentions. 

X Capt. Wade to Government, 
5th Oct., 1850'. 

§ Capt. Wade to Government, 
15th Jan., 1837 

l| Capt Wade to Government, 
5th Oct., 1830. 

Government to Capt. Wade, 
* 22 d Aug., 1800 '.— -This plea will re- 
call to mind the usual argument of 
the Komaus for interference, viss. that 
their friend.s were not to be molested 
by slrangcis. 

4 
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IIlSTOliY OF TUK SIKHS. [Chvp.VIL 

this must be done disereetly, for t]it*ir object was to 
reiuaiii on terms of friendship with every one, and to 
make their influence available for the jireservatiou of 
the general peace,* Such were the sentiments of the 
Enj>lisb ; but, in the meantime, the border disputes 
between the Sikhs and Sindhians were fast tending to 
produce a rupture. In the predatory tribe of 

iVIuzarees, lying along the right hank of the Indus, 
below Mitheiikot, had been cbastis(‘d by the governor 
of Mooltan, who proposed to put a garrison in tlunr 
stronghold of Uojban, but was restrained by the Mulia- 
raja from so doing, t In IS.Sj the Ameers <d’ Kbeir- 
poor Avere believed to be instigating the Muz«irees in 
their attacks on tln^ vSlkb posts ; and as the tribe was 
regarded by the English as dependent on Sindh, 
although possess<‘d of such a degrei* of separate (>xist- 
enee as to warrant its mention in the eonumuTial 
arrangements as being entitl<‘d to a fixed portion of th(» 
whole toll, the Ameeis wvn*^ informed that the Ihiglish 
looko4 to them to restrain the Mnzarees, so as to 
deprive Rimjeet Singh of all [iretc^xt for interference. 
The aggressions neverthek»ss continued, or were alleginl 
to he continued ; and in August, 1S;K), the Mooltau 
governor toV>k formal possession of liojhan.^ In the 
October following the Muzarees were brought to a(*tioii, 
and d(*feated, and the Sikhs occupied a fort called Ken, 
to the south of liojhan, and beyond the projier limit of 
that tribe. 1| 

Thus was liunjeet Singh gradually heeling his way 
by for<*e^ hut the I^nglish had, in th(‘ mean time, n‘solved 
to go far beyond him in di|)loma(y. It had been de- 
termined that (.'aptaiii Buriies should jiroeeed on a 
commercial mission to the countries bordering on the 


♦ Government to C*»pt. Wade, 
22(1 Aug., 

t Capt. Wade to Guveniinent, 
27th May, 18S,5. 

t Ctxernmeiit to Gapt. Wa(|e, 
27th May, 1H35, and rdhSept., 1800* ; 


and (lovernment to Col. Pottinger, 
l‘nh Sept., 1800. 

Capt. Wade to r»o\ eminent, 
2Pti» Aug., 1800. 

II C’apt. Wade to Government, 
2d Nov., 18.00, 
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Indus, with the view of completing the reo])eiiing of isoo. 
that river to the traffic of the worhL* But the Muha- 
raja, it was said, sliould understand that their objects 
were purely mercantile, and that, indeed, his aid was 
looked for in establishing soniewliere a great (Mitrepbt of 
trade, such as, itdiad once been ho[)ed, might have been 
commenced at Mithenkot.f Yet the views of the British 
authorities with regard -to Sindh were inevitably be- 
coming political as well as commercial. The condition 
of that country, said the Governor General, had been 
much thought about, and the result was a conviction 
that the connection with it should be drawn closer, t 
The Ameers, he continued, might desire the protection 
of the English against Uunjeet Singh, and previous 
negotiations, which their f(;ars or their hostility had 
broken off', might be renewed with a view to giving andtiuyic- 
them assistance ; and, finally, it was determined that 
the bhiglish Government should mediate between Run- between 
jeet Singh and the Sindhians, and afttu'wards adjust 
the other external relations of the Ameers when a the sind- 
resident should be stationed at Hydrabad. ^^^'*'** 

With regard to Runjeet Singh, the English rulers TheEngUsh 
observed that they were bound by the strongest con- to restrain 
siderations t)f piffitical interest to prevent the extension Kunjeet 
<»f the Sikh power along the course of the Indus, and 
that, although they would resjiect the acknowledged emnghim. 
territories of the Muharaja, they desired that Ins exist- 
ing relations of jieace should not he disturbed ; for, if 
war took place, the Indus would never be opened to 
commerec',. The political agent was directed to use 
every means short of menace to induce Ruiijeet Singh 
to abandon his designs against Shikarpoor ; and Shah 
Shooja, whose hopes were still great, and whose ne- 
gotiations wiU'e still talked of, was to be told that if he 
left Loodiana he must not return, and that the main- 

* Government to Capt. Wade, f Government to Col. Pottinger, 

5th Sept, 183(». Chill Sepf., 

f Government to Capt. Wade, 

.5th Sept, 
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1836. 


The Sind- 
hians ini- 
putunt) and 
ix»ady to ic- 
sort to 
arms. 


Bunjeet 
bin^h 
equally 
ready ; 


hut yields 
to the rc- 
piesenta* 
tJons of 
the Jhiglish, 
Dee., 1^36. 


tenaiu*e for his family would be at once discontinued. 
With ref^ard to the Muzarees, whose lands had been 
actually ocrujiied by the Sikhs, it was said that their 
reduction had eftetted an object of ffeneral benetit, and 
that the question of their permanent contiol could be 
determined at a future jieriod.’* 

The Sindhians, on their part? complained that tin* fort 
of Ken had been occujned, and in reply to llunje(‘t 
Singles demand that their annual complimentary or 
prudential ofi’erings should be increased, or that a large* 
sum should be juiid for the restoration of their cajitured 
fort, they avowed their <letermination to resort to arms.t 
]\or can there be any doubt that Sindh would have 
been invaded by the Sikhs, had not ( olom*l Pottingers 
negotiations for their protection deteried the Muharaja 
from an act which he apprehended the English might 
seize ujxm to de<*lare their alliance at an end. The 
princes Khurruk Singh andJsao Nilnd Singh were each 
on tlie Indus, at the head of considerable armies, and 
the remonstrfinces of the British political ag(*nt alone 
detained the Muharaja himself at Lahore. Nevertheless, 
so evenly were peace and war balanced in Bunjeet 
Singles mind, that (^aptain Wade thought it advisable 
to proceed to his capital to explain to him in peison 
the risks he wt)!!!!! incur by a<‘ting in oj)en opp(»sition 
to the British Government, lie listened, and at last 
yielded. His deference, he said, to the wishes of his 
allies took place of every other consideration ; lie winild 
let his relations with the Ameers of Sindh remain on their 
old footing, he wTuild destroy the foi t of Ken, but he 
would continue to occupy Bojhan and the Muzaree 
territory.! Bunjeet Singh was urged by his chiefs not 
to yield to the demands of the English, for to th<*ir 
understanding it was not clear where such demands 
w^ould stoj) ; but he shook his head, and asked them 

• Government to Capt. Wade, J Capt. Wade to Goveinment, 
i/f>tb Sept., I83f). ,3d Jan., 1837. 

1“ Capt. Wade to Government, 

2(1 Nor and lyth Dtc., J83f) 
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what had hccoiue of the two hundred tliousaiid spears iftso. 
of the Mahrattas I — and, as if to show how eonjjdetely ' * 

he professed to forj^et or forgive the cheek imposc^d ou 
Jiiin, he invited tlie (jlovernor (Jeneral to be present at 
Lahore on the occasion of tlie marriage of the grandson 
whom lie had hojied to liail as the conqueror of Sindli.t 
Never theless he continued to entertain a hojie that his 
objects might one day be attained; he avoided a distinct 
si‘ttlement of the boundary with the Aiiaws, and of the 
<juestion of sujiremacy o\er th<‘ Muzarees.t Neitlier Yitcon- 
was lie dis]M)s(*d to relinquisli Rojliau ; the place re- 
mained a Sikh possc'ssion, and it may b(‘ regarded to 'Mth uiu*- 
have become formally su(‘h by the submission of the 
chief of the tribe in the year 1<S3S.^ 

It is now necessarv to go ba<*k for some years to TR^tro^ixct. 
tnic(* the connection of the English (Jovernment with giMi.imi 
the Barukzaee rulers of Afghanistan. Mahomed Azeem 
Khan died in as has been mentioned, immediately 

aft(*r JVshauur b(*came tributary to the Sikhs, llis 
son llubeeboolla nominally succeeded to the supremacy 
which iMitteh Khan and Mahomed Azeem had both 
exercised; but it soon become evident that the mind of 
the youth was unsettled, and his violent proceedings 
enahleil his crafty and unscrupulous uncle, Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, to seize Cauliul, Cihuznee, and Jellalabad 
as his own, while a second set of his brothers held 
( andahar in virtual independence, and a third governed 
IVshawur as the tributaries of Runjeet Singh. 1| In 
the year 1S‘21, Mr. Moorcroft, the traveller, was upon 
the whole well satisfied with the treatment he received 
from the Barukza<‘es, although their patronage cost him 

* Comimie Capt. Wadt* to (3overn- \ Capt. Wade to Government, 
incut, J 1th Jan., IS i7. II unjcct Singh I nth and 15lh Ecb., 8tli July, and 
not unfiequcnily uferred to the over- 10th Aug., 18J7, 
throw of the M.ihratta power as a § Capt. W\idc to Government, 
reason for icmahiing, under all and 9th Jan., 1838, 

any circumstances, on good terms |] Comjinre iVIoorcrofl, QfVart/.s, ii, 
with his European allies. 815, Ac., and Moonshce IVIohun Lai, 

•f Capt. W’.idc to (»o\« imncnt, .5th Ltje of J)ot>t Mahonud Khan^ i. 180. 

Jan., 1887 158, Ac. 
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1832. 


Sooltiin 
Mahomed 
Khan so- 
licits the 
friendship 
or protec- 
tion of the 


Enj^lhh 
Htf.iinst the 
Sikhs 
1829. 


Post Ma- 
homed . 
Ivhan does 
the same, 
1832. 


The Baruk- 
zaees ap- 
prehensive 
of Shah 
Shooja, 


money.* A few years afterwards Sooltan Malioiiied 
KImn of Pesliawur, wlio had most to f(‘ar from strangers, 
opened a coimnuiiieation witli the juditieal aj^ent at Loo- 
dianat, and in ISsiO he wisluHl to negotiate as an inde- 
pendent cliief with the Britisli (Jovernment.l lint the 
several brothers wete j(»alous of one another, many de- 
sired separate prineipalities, Dost Mahomed aiiued at 
siipreiiiacy, rumors of Persian designs alarmed them 
on the west, the aggressive jioliey of Runjeet Singh 
gave them greater cause of f<‘ar on the east, and the 
chancy presence of English trav(*llers in Afghanistan 
again led them to hope that the foreign masttu's of 
India miglit be induced to give them stability between 
contending powers. § In Sooltan Mahomed Khan 

again attempted to open a negotiation, if oidy for the 
release of his son, who was a ln»stuge with Kunjeet 
Singh. II Th(‘ Niuvab, Jubbar Khan of (aulnd, lik(»- 
wise addressed letters to the British fronti(*r authority, 
and in Dost Mahomed Jiims(‘lf directly asked for 
the friendship of the English.^ All tliesi* communica- 
tions were politely acknowledged, but at the time it was 
held desirable to avoid all intima(*y of connection with 
rulers so remote.^ 

In 1834* new dangers tbn‘atened the usurping Ba- 
rukzaees. Shah Shooja had defeated the Sint^iians 
and had arrived in force at C'andahar, and the brothers 
once figaiii endeavored to bring themselves within the 


Moorcroft, Trarch^ li. 3 16, 3^17. 
f Capt. Wade to tlic itesidcnt at 
Deibi, 2 1 St April, IHtiH. 

:f Capt. Wade to Government, 
19th May, 1832. The biothers had 
already (1823, 1824) made similar 
proposals through Mr, Moorcroft. 
(See Traviht it 340 ) 

§ Mr. Fraser and Mr. Stilling, of 
the Bengal civil service, were in 
Afghanistan, the former in 1820, 
apparently, and the latter in 1828. 
Mr. Masson also entered the country 
by way of tlie Lower Jhiinab, in 
1827, and the American, Dr. Harlan, 
tollowed him in a year by (he same 


route. Dr. Harlan came to Lahoie 
m 1829, altir leading the Knglisli 
authunties to believe that he desiicd 
to constitute himseif an agent be- 
tween their (Government and Shah 
Sliooja, with icterence doubtless to 
the ex -king’s designs on C’aubul. 
(Resident at Delhi to Copt. Wade, 
3d Feb., 1829.) 

(j (‘apt. Wade to Government, 
19th May, and 3d .July, 1832. 

^1 (^apt. W‘ade to Government, 
9th July, 1832, and 17th Jan., 1833. 

** (iovernment to (’apt. Wade, 
28th Feb., 1833. 
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v(*r£fo of Britlsli mipreiiiacy. They liad hoard of En- 
iflish arts as vv(‘ll as of English arms ; they knew that all 
were Jiocessihlo of flattery, and Juhbar Khan suddenly 
proposed to send his son to Loodiaiia, in order, he said, 
that his mind might be improved by huuro])ean science 
and civilization.'^ Rut Jubbar Khan, while he apj)eared 
to adlan e to Dost Mahomed rather than to otluTs, had 
nev(‘rth(*l(*ss an iimbition of his own, and he was more 
than suspe<*ted of a M'isli to imake his admiration of the 
amenities of hhigli^h life the nutans of ac(}uiring political 
power, t Thus, doubtful of all about him, Dost Ma- 
homed left C'aubul to oppose Shah Shooja, but the 
Sikhs had, in the meaiitiims oc<‘npied Peshawar, and 
tlie j>erp1exed ruler grasped once more at British aid as 
his only sure resource. 1 tie tendered his submission 
as a dependent of (treat Britain, and having* thus en- 
deavored to put his dominions in trust, he gave Shah 
Shooja battle. But the Shah ^^as defeated, and the 
rejoicing victor f(»rgot his (Htliculti(»s. He declared 
war against the Sikhs on account of th(»ir cajyture of 
Peshawur, and he endeavonul to make it a religious 
contest by rousing the jjopulation generally to destroy 
infl<lel invadeis. ^ He assumed the proud distinction 
of “ (ihazee,’^ or chamjuon of the faith, and the vague 
titlelfpf ‘‘ Ame<‘r,’’ which he intei preted ‘‘the n(>ble,” 
for he did not care to wholly olfend his brothers, whose 
submission lu* desired, and whose assistance was neces- 
sary to him. II 

, Dost Mahomed Khan, amid all his exidtation, was 
still willing t(» use the intervention of unbelievers as 
^vell as the arms of the faithful, and he asked the En- 
glish masters of India to help him in recovering Pesha- 
wur.^ The youth who had been sent to Loodiana to 

* C«ipt. AVadc to Government, § Capt. \Va(le to Government, 

9th March, 1831. 2oth Sept , 1831, 

t Oapt. Wade to Government, || Capt. Wade to Govornmont, 

17ih May, 1834, Compare Masson, ‘J7th Jan, 18 15, 

Journvyftt ni, 218. 220. 11 Capt. Wade to Government, 

X Capt. Wade to Go\cinment, 41h Jan. and 13th Feb., 183.';. 

17th June, 1834, 
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1835. 


The En- 
^^lish de- 
fline inter- 
fering. 


Rnnjeet 
Singh and 
Do^t Ma- 
homed in 
force at 
Peshawur, 
1835. 


becoiiio a student, was invested witli tlie powers of a 
diplomatist, and the Ameer sought to prejudiee tin* 
.British authorities ag'ainst the Siklis, hy urg^ing* that 
his nephew and thvir guest liad h(?en tn^ated with sus- 
picion, and had sutlered restraint on ins way across the 
Punjab. But the English had not yet thought of re- 
(piiring him to be an ally for purposes of their own, 
and Dost Mahomed was simjdy assiinnl that the son of 
Nuwab Jubbar Klian should be wtdl taken care of on 
the eastern side of the Sutlej. A direct reply to his 
solicitation was avoided, by enlarging on the partial 
truth that the Afghans were a (*ommercial ])(M)|)](» 
equally with the English, and on the favoring s<*luMn(‘ 
of the great traffickers of the world, the opening of 
the Indus to commerce. It was hoped, it was added, 
that the new impulse given to trad(‘ would bett(M* In^lp 
tlie two governments to cultivate a profitahh; fri(»ndship, 
and the wondering Ameer, full of warlike sclunnes, was 
naively asked, whether h(' had any suggestions to (»ili‘r 
about a direct route for men lmndize between (aubui 
and the great boundary river of the Afghans ! * Tlui 
English rulers had also to reply to Huiijeet Singh, who 
was naturally susjncious of the inc*reasing intimacy be- 
tween his alliens and his enemies, and who desired that 
the European lords might appear rather as his thjin as 
Dost Mahomed’s supj>orters ; but the CJovernor (ieneral 
observed that any endeavors to mediate would lead to 
consequences sciriously embarrassing, and that Dost Ma- 
homed would seem to have interj)reted general profes- 
sions of amity into promises of assistance.t 

The two parties were thus left to their own means. 
Runjeet Singh began by detaching Sooltan Mahomed 
Khan from the Ameer, with whom he had sought a re- 
fuge on the occupation of Peshawur by the Sikhs ; and 
the ejected tributary listened the more readily to the 


* Government to Capt. Wade, original intention of sending him to 
19th April, 1834, and 11 th Eeb., study at Delhi, was abandoned. 

1835. Abdool Glieias Khan readied -f Government to Capt. Wade, 
LcKidiana in June, 1834, and the 20th April, 1835. 
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Muharaju’s propositions, as he apprehended that Dost 
Malionied would retain Peshawur for liiniself, should 
llunjeet Singh he beaten. Dost Mahomed came to the 
east(*rii entrance of the Khyber I^ass, and Runjeet 
Singh amused him witli jn’oposals until he had concen- 
trated his forces. On the 11th of May, 1835, the 
Ameer was almost surrounded, lie was to have been 
attacked on the 12th, but he thought it prudent to re- 
trcjit, which he did with the loss of two guns and some 
baggage. He had d(‘signed to carry oH‘ the Sikh en- 
voys, and to profit by their presence as hostage's or as 
])ris()iiers ; l)ut his brother, Sooltaii Mahomed Khan, to 
whoij) the execution of the jnoject had been entrusted, 
liad determined on joining Runjeet Singh, and the 
rescue of the agents gave him a favorable introduction 
to the victor. Sooltan Mahomed and his brotliers had 
considerable Jagheers coidern'd on them in the Pesha- 
wur distiict, but th(^ military control and civil inanairc- 
ment ot tlie j)roviiice was vested sobdy in an oflicer 
aj)pointed from Lahore.^ 

Dost Malionied suffered much in general estimation 
by withdrawing from an encounter with the Sikhs. 
Ills hopes in the Knglisli had not borne fruit, and lie 
was disposed to court Persia! ; but the connection was 
of less jiolitical credit and utility than one with the h]n- 
glish, and he tried once more to move the (governor 
(jeneral in his favour. The Sikhs, he said, were 
faithless, and ho ^vas wholly devoted to the interests of 
the British Government.t The (andahar brothers, 
also, being pressed by Shah Kamran of lleerat, and 
unable to obtain aid from Dost Mahomed, made propo- 

* Capt. Wade to Oovern ment, 25th The Sikhs arc commonly said to 

April, anti 1st, 15tlK and Uhh May, have had 80,(X)0 men in the Fcshawiir 
18J15. Compare Masson^ Jowncys^ valley at this time, 
iu. 842, kc, ; Mohun LaPs lAfc of f Capt. Wade to CJovernment, 28rd 
Doift Mu homer! , i, 172, &c. ; and also Fel)., 1886. Dost Mahomed’s over- 
JJr. Uarian^s India and Afghauintav^ tures to Persia seem to have coni- 
p. 124. 158. Dr. Ilarhm himself menecd in Sept., 1885. 
was one of the envoys sent to Dost J Capt. Wade to Government, 19th 
Mahomed on the occasion. July, 1880. 
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killed ; but 
the Afghans 
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sitions to the English autlioritiOwS ; but Kumran’s own 
apprehensions of l\‘rsiasooii relieved them of their fears, 
and they did not press their solicitations for European 
aid.* Runjeet Singh, on Ins part, disliked an English 
and Afghan alliance, and sought to draw Dost Mahomed 
within the vortex of his own influenee. JI<; gave the 
Ameer vague hopes of ohtainiug Pesliawiir, and he 
asked him *{0 send him some horses, which lu^ had learnt 
was a sure way of leading others to believe th(*y had 
Avon Iiis favour. Dost MuIioukhI was not unwilling to 
obtain a hold on Peshawar, even as a trihutary, hut he 
felt that the presentation of hoist's would be d<‘<‘lared 
by the Sikh to refer to Cauhul and not to that pro- 
Aunce.t The disgrace of his retreat rankled in his 
mind, and h<» at last said that a batth* must be ftmgbt at 
all risks.t He was tlie more inclined to n*sort to arms, 
as the Sikhs had sounded his brother, Jubhar Khan, and 
as Sirdar Ilurree Singh had occupied the entrance of 
the Kliyber Pass and entrenched a jiosition at Jumrood, 
as tlie basis of liis scheme for getting throiigb the for- 
midalJe defile. § The ( aiihul troops marched and 
assembled on the eastern side of Khyher, under the 
command of Mahomed Akher Khan, the most w^arliki' 
of the Aiiuht’s sons. An attack w as made on th(^ post 
at Jumrood, on the I'iOth of Ajiril, 18^7; hut the Af- 
ghans could not carry it, although they threw the Sikhs 
into disoifler. Ilurree Singh, by feigning a retreat, 
drew the enemy more fully into the plains ; the brave 
leader was present every where amid his retiring and 
rallying masses, but he fell mortally w^ounded, and 
the opportune arriv'^al of another jiortioii of the (Jaubu) 
forces converted the confusion of the Sikhs into a total 
defeat. But two guns only were lost ; the Afghans 
could not master Jumrood or Peshawur itself, and, aft(‘r 
jdimdering the valley for a few days, they retreated 

* Capt Wade to Government, 9ih \ Capt. Wade to Government, 1st 
March, 1836. May, 1837. 

f Capt. Wade to Government, 12th § Capt Wade to Government, I. 3th 

April, 1837. Jan., 1837. 
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rather than risk a second battle with the reinforced i 837 . 
army of Lahore.* ' * * 

The death of Hurree Singh and the defeat of his wunjeet 
army caused some anxiety in Lahore ; but the Muha- efforts to 
raja promptly roused his people to exertion, and all 
readily respon(le<l to his call. It is stated that field pethawm*. 
guns were dragged from Ranmuggur, on the Chenab, to 
Peshawar, in six days, a distance, by road, of more 
than two hundred rniies.t Runjeet Singh advanced in 
person to Rhotas, and the active Dhian Singh hastened 
to the frontier, and set an example of devotion and 
labor by working with his own hands on the founda- 
tions of a regular fort at Jmnrood.t Dost Mahomed Hisnego 
was buoyed up by his fruitless victory, and he became 
more than ever desirous of recovering a province so 
wholly Afghan ; but Runjeet Singh contrived to amuse sLoja.'' 
him, and the Muharaja was found to be again in treaty 
with the Ameer, and again in treaty with Sliah Shooja, 
and with both at the same time.§ But the commercial 
envoy of the English had gradually sailed high up the mediating 
Indus of their inmginary coiumeree, and to Jiis g-overn- 
inent the time seemed te have come wlieu political inter- Afehans, 
ference would no longer be embarrassing, but, on the ’ 
contrary, highly advantageous to schemes of peaceful 
trade and beneficial intercourse. It was made known 


• Capt, Wadetu Government. 13th 
and J?3rd May, and 5th July, 1837. 
Compare Mrimm, Journeyny iii. 382. 
.387., and Mofiun LoTt Lifv of Dost 
Mnhomedy i* 22(*, &c. 

It seems that the Afghans were at 
first routed or repulsed with lo«s 
of some guns, but that the opportune 
arrival of Shninsooddeeii Kl»an, a re- 
lation of the Ameer, with a consi- 
derable detachment, turned the battle 
in their favor. It is nevertheless 
believed that had not Ilurrec Singh 
been killed, the Sikhs would have 
retrieved the day. The troops in the 
Peshawur valley bad been conside- 
rably reduced by the withdrawal of 


large parties to Lahore, to make a 
display on the occasion of Nao Nihal 
Singh’s marriage, and of the expected 
visit of the English Governor Genend 
and Commander-in-chief. 

I Lieut. Col. Steinbach (Pnnjahy 
p. 64. 68.)* mentions that ho bad 
himself niarehed with his Sikh regi- 
ment 3(X) miles in twelve days, and 
that the distance had been performed 
by others in eleven. 

f Mr, Clerk's Memorandum of 
1 842, regarding the Sikh ehiefs, drawn 
up for Lord Ellenborough. 

§ Compare Capt. Wade to Govern- 
ment, 9rd June, 1 837, and Government 
to Capt. Wade, 7th Aug., 1837, 

U 
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that the Britibli rulers wtmlcl be fjlad to be tlie nieaii^ of 
ne^otiatiiijj a peace honoiable to both parties, yet the 
scale was turned in fa\or of the Afi>lian, by the siniul- 
taneous admission that Pesluiwur uas a place to which 
Dost Mahomed could scarcely be expected to resijrn all 
claim. Ne\eitheiess, it was said, the wishes of 
Uunjeet Singh could I)e aseeitained by ( aj)taia Wade, 
and Captain Burnes could similaily iiu(uiie about the 
^iewsofthe Ameer. The Litter ollicer was h^rmally 
invested with dijdomatic poweist, and tlie idle de- 
signs, or lestless intrigues, of IVisians and Russians, 
soon caus(Ml the disputes of Sikhs and A^haos to 
merge in the Butish scheme of reseating^ Shah Shooja 
on the throne of ( 'aubuL At end of a generation 
the 1 Impose of the linglish mastfets of India again 
distuihed by tli(» nimored mnroh of European armiesi, 
and their suspicions were further roused by th^ eomluet 
of the Fieiieh general, Allard. That after a 

residence of s(‘\eral years in had b('on 

t'liabled to \i^it liis native countiy^, aijwl.lie returned by 
way of (alciitta in the year 1830i, ’ w'hiita iu France 
he bad induced his f^ofCrnmantto gik docihhent, 

acci editing him to BotjJfiet Singh, life 

should be endangered, or in (alMfi hs sht^.V Mhsed 
permission t<. (piit the Lahore doiUiji)^. It waa un* 
derstood by the English that il» jaftjMkWttS only to he 
produced to the Maraja m an of kind 

mentioned ; but General A1^4 COffiOtferfed that 

it was only to be so laid 

auf/wnti(\s, in snppoi^^ aill when he 
might chance to be delivered 

his credentials to the rumored that 


* Oovoriimcnt to ( apt s|i|M Singh, l>, 3Mn|.fc,j|^t(Sa ). 

.Iiilj, 1837. ’■ •Ivdlt.tthflWWS^, 

t OovBrnment to ( apt Wile, Jlth iiW)Uir{u)Klna 


.Sppt , 1837 


IBttjrM*, ,yhp'i 


I 1 he idea of lluftsiaii designs on notion fto'mudinbtodHy (See (apt 
Imha engagtd the attention of the W'ade to Crovtrnment, -^Ird Aug , 
Btitjsh viceroy in )8'll (sqv Aftnmy's ih'JI ) 
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(ieneral Allard had become a French ambassador, and i3;i7. 
it was some time before the British authorities forgave ' 
the fan(*ied deceit, or the vain efl'rontery of their guest. 

Uunjeet Singh had invited the Governor General of Tho mnr- 
India, the (iovernor of Agra (Sir Charles Metcalfe), 
and the (Jomrnander-in-Chief of the British forces to 
he ])r(‘sent at tin* nuptials of his grandson, which lie 
designed to celebrates with much splendor. The prince 
was wedded to a daugliter of tlie Sikh chief. Sham 
Singh Atareewala, in the beginning of Marcli 1837? 
but of the English authorities Sir Henry h^ine alone was ntnr} 
able to attend. That able commander was ever a care- ] 
ful observi^r of military means and of soldierly qualities; 
he formed an estimate of the force which would be re- 
quired for the complete subjugation of the Punjab, Init 
at the samp time he laid it down as a j>rinci|)le, that 
the Sutlej and th^s wastes of Rajpootana ami Sindh, 
were the best boundaries which the linglish could have 
in the eastf The prospect of a w^ar w ith the Sikhs 
was then remote? and hostile dt^signs could not with 

♦ ilie author J'^lires iWuit the veroment, i::th Sept., 1837); a title 
French tobetheinttHftded which, at the time, may have pleaseil 

use of tho credentials,- on the com|^ the vanitv of tlie French, althuugli it 
tent autliority oC- General Veut^a, could not lia\e informed the undei- 
with whom he formerly had conver- s^lldlngs of the Sildis, a>, agreeably 
sations on the suhjwt. *|1te Bnglibh to Persian and Indian jiractice, king 
view, however, is that . which was or dueen is always translated “ Pad- 
taken by the British ambassador in Shiin^ equally with emperor. 

Paris, as well as by the authorities in f 'i^esc view-^ of Sir Henry Fanes 
Calcutta, with whom General ALIa^ may not be on reconl, but they were 
was in personal communication. known to tl)o$e about his Excel - 

vetnment to Capt. Wade, I6th Jan. ' len^. His estimate was, as f re- 
st^ 3rd April, 1837 . ) ' member to liave heard frenn Capt. 

' Of the tw'o view.s that of tl^e £n- Wade, 67,000 men, and he thought 
gllsh ts the less hoQOrablOi with there might be a two years’ active 
reference to their duty towards "iMhl*’, warfare. 

Jeet who might have this visit to Lalioic was perhaps 

rcs^^ any attempt on the pifii of a mainly useful in enabling Lieut. -Col. 
servant to put himself beyond the Garden, the indefatigable quarter- 
power of his master, and anyliitftr- master.gencral of tlie Bengal Army 
fcrence iu that servauCs behalf on the to compile a detailed map of that 
part of the British Odf ornment. part of the country, and which 

ta the letter to Uunjeet Singh, formed the groundwork of all the 
Louts Philippe is styled, in French, maps used when hostilities did at last 
“ Kmpereur'' (Capt. Wade to (Jo- hre.ik out with the Sikhs. 

<1 ^ 
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The Sikh 
military 
order of 
the Star. 


Kunjeet 
Singh’s ob- 
ject the 
gratification 
of his 
guests and 
allies. 


Anecdotes 
showing a 
similar 
purpose. 


honor be entertained by a guest. Sir Henry Fane, 
therefore, entered heartily into the marriage festivities 
of Lahore, and his active mind was amused with giving 
shape to a scheme, which the intuitive sagacity of Run- 
jeet Singh had acquiesced in as pleasing to the just 
pride or useful vanity of English soldiers. The project 
of establishing an Order of merit similar to those dying 
exponents of warlike skill and chivalrous fraternity 
among European nations, had been for some time 
entertained, and although such a system of distinction 
can be adapted to the genius of any people, the olject 
of the Muharaja was simply to gratify his English 
neighbors, and advantage was accordingly taken of 
Sir Henry Fane’s presence to establish the “ Order of 
the auspicious Star of the Punjab” on a purely British 
model.* This method of pleasing, or occupying the 
attention of the English authorities, was not unusual 
with Ilunjeet Singh, and he was always ready to inquire 
concerning matters which inter(»sted them, or which 
might be turned to account by himself. He would ask 
for specimens of, and for information about, the manu- 
facture of Sambhur salt and Malwa opium, t So early 
as 1812 he had made trial of the sincerity of his new 
allies, or had shown his admiration of their skill, by 
asking for five hundred muskets. These were at once 
furnished to him ; but a subsequent request for a supply 
of fifty thousand such weapons, excited a passing sus- 
picion. t He readily entered into a scheme of freighting 
a number of boats with merchandize for Bombay, and 
he was praised for the interest he took in commerce, 
until it was known that he wished the return cargo to 
consist of arms for his infantry, § He would have his 
artillerymen learn gunnery jit Loodiana 1| , and he would 
send shells of zinc to be inspected in the hope that he 

• Capt. Wade to Government, 7th | Capt. Wade to Government, 2'ind 
April, 1837. Joly. 18.%*. 

f Capt. Wade to the Resident at § Compare Government to Capt. 
Delhi, l?nd Jan., 1831, and to Govern- Wade, 11 th Sept., 1 837, 
ment, 25th Dec,, 1835. || Capi. Wade to Government, 7th 

Dec., 1831, 
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might receive some hints about the manufacture of iron i837. 
shrapnells.* He would inquire about the details of '' ^ 
European warfare, and he sought for copi(‘s of the pay 
regulations of the Indian army and of the English prac- 
tice of courts martial, and bestowed dresses of honour 
on the translator of these complicated and inapplicable 
systems t ; while, to further satisfy himself, he would 
ask what punishment had been found an efficient sub- 
stitute for flogging, t He sent a lad, the relation of 
one of his chiefs, t(» learn English at the Loodiana 
school, in order, he said, that the youth might aid him 
in his correspondence with the British Government, 
which Lord William Bentinck had wished to carry on 
the Bnglish tongue instead of in Persian §; and he sent 
a number of young men to learn something ot medicine 
at the Loodiana dispensary, which had been set on foot by 
the political agent — but in order, theMnharaja said, that 
they might be useful in his battalions. H In such ways, 
half serious, half idle, did Runj<*et Singh endeavor to 
ingratiate himself with the representatives of a power 
lie could not withstand and never wholly trusted. 

Runjeet Singh’s rejoicings over the marriage and The British 
youthful prouiiso of his grandson were rudely inter- 
rupted hy the siic.c(!ss of tlie Afghans at Jururood, and imiusto 
tile death of his able leader Hurree Singh, as has been “XTi'tL 
already related. The old man was moved to tears imucctof 
when he heard of the fate of the only genuine Sikh s1,ah""* 


When the restoration of Shah 
Slioojft was resolved on, Uunjeet 
Singh sent shells to l.^>o<riana to be 
looked ot and commented on, a« if, 
being engaged in one political cause, 
there should not be any reserve about 
military secrets ! 

f Major Hough, who has added to 
the reputation of the Indian army by 
his useful publications, put the prac- 
tice of courts martial into a Sikh dress 
for Uunjeet Singh. (Government to 
Capt. Wade, 21st November, 1831.) 

t Government to Capt. Wade, 1 St h 
May, 1835, intimating that solitary 


Shooja, 

confinement had been found a good 
substitute. 

§ Capt. Wade to Government, 11th 
April, 1835. Some of the princes of 
TtuUa, all of whom are ever prone to 
suspicion, were not without a l>eUef 
that, by writing in English, it was 
designed to keep them in ignorance of 
the real views and declarations of 
their paramount. 

II Some of these young men were 
employed with the force raised 
at Peshawur, in 1839, to enable 
Prince Tymoor to march through 
Khyber. 
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chief cf his creation * ; and he had scarcely vindicated 
his supremacy on the frontier, by filling the valley of 
Peshawur with troops, when the English interfered to 
embitter the short remainder of his life, and to set 
bounds to his ambition on the west, as they had already 
done on the east and south. The commercial policy of 
the British people required that peace and industry 
should at once be introduced among the half-barbarous 
tribes of Sindh, Khorassan, and the Punjab ; and* it 
was vainly sought to give fixed limits to newly-founded 
feudal governments, and to impress moderation of 
desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It was 
wished that Runjeet Singh should be content with his 
past achievements ; that the Ameers of Sindh, and the 
chiefs of Heerat, Caiidahar, and Caubnl should feel 
themselves secure in what they held, but incapable of 
obtaining more ; and that the restless Shah Shooja 
should quietly abandon all Jiope of regaining the crown 
of his daily dreams, t These were the views which 
the English viceroy required his agents to impress on 
Talpoors, Banikzaees, and Sikhs •, and their imprac- 
ticability might have quietly and harmlessly become 
apparent, had not Russia found r(*ason and opportunity 
to push her intrigues, through Persia and Toorkistan, 
to the banks of the Indus.! Tlie desire of effecting a 
reconciliation between Runjeet Singh and Dost Ma- 
homed induced the British Government to oflTer its 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 13th a reservation, or of the expression of 
May, 1837, quoting Dr. Wood, a a right lie did not possess. (Govern- 
surgeon in the British army, tempo- ment to Capt. Wade, 25th Sept., 
rarlly deputed to attend on Kunjeet and 1 3th Nov., 1837. ) 

Singh, and wlio was with his camp at | Without reference to the settled 
Khotason this occasion. policy of Russia, or to what she may 

f Compare Government to C'apt. always have thought of the virtual 
Wade, 13th Nov., 1837, and to Capt. support which England gives to Persia 
Burnes and Capt. Wade, both of and Turkey against her power, the pre- 
the 20th January, 1 838. With re- sence of inquiring agents in Khoras- 
gard to Sindh, also, the views of san and Toorkistan, and the progres- 
Hunjeet Singh were not held to be sive extension of tlie British Indian 
pleasing, and the term.s of his com- dominion, must have put her on the 
nmnication with the Ameers were alert, if they did not (ill her with 
thought equivocal, or denotative of reasonable suspicions. 
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ineJiation*; the predilections of its frank and enter- l?;j 7 ,i 838 . 
prising envoy led him to seize upon the admission that sir Aiex " 
the Ameer could scarcely be expected to resign all pre- iLimes at 
tensions to Peshawur. t The crafty chief made use of ^137^33^ 
this partiality, and of the fact that his friendship was 
courted, to try and secure liimself against the only 
power he really feared, viz. that of the Sikhs ; and 
he renewed Ins overtures to Persia and welcomed a Dost Ma- 
Russian emissary, with the view of intimidating the 
English into the surrender of Pcvshavvur, and into agua- fails into 
rantee against Runjeet Singh. Friendly assurances to an/* 
the ('iindahar brothers, and a hint that the Sikhs were Russia, 
at liberty to march on Oaubul, would have given Dost 
Mahomed a juoper sense of his insignificance t ; but Theon^i- 
tb(? truth and the importance of his hostile designs theS/igu/* 
were both believed or assumed by the British CTOvern- erroneous, 
meat, while the rumors of a northern invasion were 
eagerly received and industriously spread by the van- 
(piished j)rinc<»s of India, and the whole country vi- 
brated with the ho[)e, that the uncongenial domination 
of the English was about to yield to the ascendancy of 
another and less dissimilar race.§ The recall of Cap- 

Governmont to Capt. Wade, 423. 448.). Mr. Ma&son himself 

31st July, 1837. thought it would be but justice to 

] These predilections uf Sir Alex, restore the district to Sooltau Moha> 

Burnes, and the hopes founded on ined Khan, while Moonshec Mohun 
them by J)ost INfahomed, were suffi- Lai {Lffi of Dost Mahoimii^ i. 2o7, 
ciently notorious to those in personal &c. ) represents the Ameer to have 
communication with that valuable thought that the surrender of Pesh- 
pioneer of the English ; and his awur to his brother, would have been 
strong wish to recover Peshawur, at more prejudicial to his interests than 
least for Sooltan Mahomed Khan, is its retention by the Sikhs, 
distinctly slated in his own words, in \ Such were Capt. Wade’s views, 

Masson’s .Amraeys (iii. 423. ). The and they are sketched in his letters of 
iflca of taking the district from the the l.7tli May, and 28tU Oct,, 1837, 

Sikhs, either for Dost Mahomed or with reference to commercial objects, 
his brothers, is moreover apparent although the line of policy may not 
from Sir Alex. Burnes’ published have been steadily adhered to, or 
letters, of .'ith Oct. 1837, and 2<)th fully developed. 

Jan. and 13th March, 1838 ( Parlia- § The extent to which this feeling 
mentary Papers, 1839), from the Gt>- was prevalent is known to those wljo 
vernment replies of remark and can- were observers of Indian alfairs at 
tion, dated 20th Jan,, and especially the time, and it is dwelt upon in the 
of 27th April, 1838, and from iMr. Governor General's minute of the 
Masson’s statements {Journeys^ iii. 20th Aug., 18,39, 

U 4 
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tain Burnes from Caubul gave speciousness to the 
wildest statements ; the advantage of striking some 
great blow became more and more obvious ; for the 
sake of consistency it was necessary to maintain peace 
on the Indus, and it was wisely resolved to make a 
triumphant progress through Central Asia, and to 
leave Shah Shooja as a dependent prince on his 
ancestral throne. The conception was bold and perfect ; 
and had it been steadily adhered to, the whole project 
would have eminently answered the ends intended, and 
would have been, in every way, worthy of the English 
name.* 

In the beginning of 1838 the Giwernor General did 
not conteinpiatc the restoration of Shah Shooja t ; hut 
in four months the scheme was adopHnl, and in May of 
that year Sir William Macnaghten was sent to Runjeet 
Singh to unfold the views of the British Governrnent.t 
The Muharaja grasped at the 6rst idea which jiresented 
itself, of making use of the Shah at the head of his 


• The Governor Gonerars niiiiute 
of 12th May, 1838, and his declara- 
tion of the 1 St October, of the same 
year, may be referred to as summing 
up the views which moved the 
British Government on the occasion. 
Both were published by order of 
parliament in March, 1 839. 

f Government to Capt. Wade, 
20th January, 1838. 

I The proximate cause of the re- 
solution to restore Shah Shooja, was, 
of course, the preference given by 
Dost Mahomed to a Persian and 
Russian over a British alliance, and 
the immediate object of deputing Sir 
W. Macnaghten to I>ahore, was to 
make Runjeet Singh as much as po.s- 
sible a party to the policy adopted. 
(See, among other letters, Govern* 
ment to Capt. Wade, 1.5th May, 
J 838. ) The deputation crossed into 
the Punjab at Hooper on the 20th 
May, It remained some time at 
Adeenanuggur, and afterwards went 
to Lahore. The first interview with 
Runjeet Singh was on the 31st May, 


the last on the 13th July. Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten recros^ed the Siithj 
at Loodiana on the 15th July, and 
on that and the following day he 
arranged with Shah Shooja in person 
the terms of his restoration. 

Two months before the deputation 
waited upon Runjeet Singh, he had 
visited Jumrnoo for apparently the 
first time in his life, and the same 
may he regarded as the last in which 
the worn-out prince tasted of unal- 
loyed happiness. Gohib Singh re- 
ceived his sovereign with every de- 
monstration of loyalty, and, bowing to 
the Muharaja's feet, he laid befbre 
him presents worth nearly forty 
thousand pouDd.s, saying he was the 
humblest of his slaves, and the most 
grateful of those on whom he had 
heaped favours. Runjeet Singh shed 
tears, l)ut afterwards pertinently ob- 
served that, in Jumrnoo, gold might 
be seen where formerly there was 
nought but stones. (Major Macke- 
8on‘s letter to Capt. Wade, of Slst 
March, 1838). 
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armies, with the proclaimed support of the paramount isss. 
power in India j but he disliked the complete view of 
the scheme, and the active cooperation of his old allies. sin<?h ais- 
It chafed him that he was to resif^u all hope of Shikar- 
poor, and that he was to be inclosed within the iron assents, 
arms of the English rule. He suddenly broke up his 
camp at Adeenanuggur, leaving the British envoys to 
follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, to 
Simlah ; and it was not until he was told the expedition 
would be undertaken whether he chose to share in it or 
not, that he assented to a modification of his own treaty 
with Shah Shooja, and that the triple alliance was 
formed for the subversion of the power of the Baruk- 
zaees,'*^ 1"he English, on their part, insisted on a double 
invasion of Afghanistan : first, because the Ameers of 
Sindh disliked a proftbred treaty of alliance or depen ’ 
dence, and they could conveniently be coerced as tribu- 
taries by Shah Shooja on his way to Candahar j and, 
secondly, because it was not deemed prudent to place 
the ex-king in the hands of Runjeet Singh, who might 
be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for British 
objects.t It was therefore arranged that the Shah 


• That Uui\iect Singh was told 
he would be left out if he did not 
chi>osc to come in, does not ap- 
pear on public record. It was, how- 
ever, the only convincing argument 
used during the long discussions, and 
I think Majcir Macktson was made 
the bearer of the message to that 
eHcct 

I Compare the Governor Gencrar.s 
minute of I2th of May, 1838, and his 
instructions to Sir William Mac- 
iiaghten of the 15th of the same 
month. Runjeet Singh was anxious 
to get something lasting and tangible 
as hi.s share of the profit of the expe- 
dition, and he wanted Jellalabad, as 
there seemed to be a difficulty about 
Shikarpoor. The Muharajti got. in- 
deed, a subsidy of two hundred thou- 
sand rupees a year from the Shah 
for the use of his troops ; a conces- 


sion which did not altogether satisfy 
the Governor General (see letter to 
Sir William Macnaghten, 2nd July, 
1838), and the article became, in fact, 
a dead letter. 

The idea of creating a friendly 
power in Afglianistan, by guiding 
Runjeet Singli upon Caubul, seems 
to have been seriously entertained, 
and it was a scheme which promised 
many solid advantages. Compare 
the Governor General’s minute, i2Ur 
May, 1838, the author’s abstract of 
which differs somewhat from the copy 
printed by order of parliament in 
1839, and Mr. Masson (Joarneya, iii 
487, 488. ) who refers to a communi- 
cation from Sir William Macnaghten 
on the subject. For the treaty about 
the restoration of Shah Shooja, see 
Appendix XIV, 
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RuiXIcet 
vSingb 
parentlj at 
the hciuiht 
of great- 
ness ; 

but chafed 
in mind, 
and en- 
feebled m 
health. 


himself should inarch by way of Shikarpoor and Quetta, 
while his son moved on Caubul by the road of Pesha- 
war, and at the head of a force jirovided by the Maha- 
raja of the Punjab. The British force assembled at 
Feerozpoor towards the close of 1838, and further eclat 
was given to the opening of a memorable campaign, by 
an interchange of hosjiitJilities between the English 
viceroy and the Sikh ruler.* Ostensibly Runjeet Singh 
had reached the summit of his ambition ; he was ac- 
knowledged to he an arbiter in the fate of that empire 
which had tyrannized over his peasant forefathers, and 
he was treated with the great(*st distinction by the 
foreign paramounts of India : but his health had become 
seriously impaired ; he felt that la* wjis in truth fairly in 
collision Avith the English, and he became indifferent 
about the careful fulfilm(*nt of the engagem(*nts into 
which he had entered. Shazada Tymoor mar<*hed 
from Lahore in January, 1839, accomjianied by ( olonel 
Wade avS the British representative ; but it was with 
diffi(*ulty the stipulated auxiliary force was got together 
at Peshawar, and although a <*onsiderable army at last 
encamped in the valley, the commander, the Muhuraja^s 
grandson, thwarted the neg«»tiations of Prince Tynuxu' 
and the English agent, by endeavoring to gain friends 
for Lahore rather than for the jno<*laimed sovereign <»f 
the Afghans.! Runjeet Singh’s health continued to 


• At one of the son oral meetings 
which took pUec on this occasion, 
there was an interchange of compli- 
ments which may 1m* noiiced. Iliin- 
jeet Smgh likened the friendship of 
the two states to an apple, the re<l and 
yellow colors of which were, he said, 
so blended, that altbougli the sem- 
blance w^as twofold the reality was 
one. Lord Auckland replied that the 
Aluliaraja’ii simile was very hajipy, 
inasmuch as red and yellow were the 
national colors of the English and 
SikliH respcctiii ely ; to which Huiijeet 
Singh rejoined in the same strain that 
the compaiison was indeed in t*\ery 
way appropiiate, for the friendship ol 
the two poweis was, like the apple, 


fair and delicious. The translations 
were given in English and Oordoo 
with elegance and emphasis by Sir 
William Macnaghten and Fukeer 
r/eerooddeen, both of whom were 
masters, although in dilferont ways, 
of language, whether written or 
spoken. 

f See, among other letters, C'apt 
Wade to Government, IHlIi Aug,, 
1839. For some interesting details 
regarding C'apt. Wade’s military 
proceedings, sec [jieut. TJarr’s pub- 
lishi*d Jourfialj, and for the diplomatic 
history, so to speak, of his missinti, 
sec Moonshec 8huliamut Alee’a Sikhs 
and Afghmt* 
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decline, li(* hoard of tlu' fall of Candahar in April, and 
the delay at that place may have served to cheer his 
vexed spirit with the hope that the Eiifylish would yet 
bo baffled; but he died on the 27 th of June, at the nge 
of fifty-nine, before tlu* capture of Ghuznee and the occu- 
pation of GaubnJ, forcing? of the Khyber Pass 

with the aid of his own troops, jdaced the seal of success 
on a campaifi;-!! in which he was an unwilling* sharer. 

Ilunjeet Singli found the ^Punjab a waning confe- 
deracy, a ])rey to the factions of its chiefs, pressed by 
the Afghans and tlie Mahrattas, and ready to sub- 
mit to English siipreniacy. He consolidated the nu- 
merous petty states into a kingdom, he wrested from 
( aubul the fairest of its provinces, and he gave the 
potent English no cause for interference. He found 
the military array of his country a mass of horsemen, 
brave iiult^ed, but ignorant of war as jin art, anti he 
left it mustering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, 
fifty thousand well-armed yeomanry and militia, and 
more than three hundred pieces of cannon for the field. 
His nde was founded on the feelings of a people, but 
it involv(*d the joint action of the necessary principles 
of military order and territorial extension ; and when 
a limit had been set to Sikh dominion, and his own 
(commanding genius was no mon', the vital spirit of 
his race began to consume itself in domestic conten- 
tions.* 


* III 1 Hill, ('apt. ^Iiinay oslimatid 
tljc‘ Sikh n*v(>mu* at little inoie than 
'ij nitlHoiis sterlinpf, anti tlie army at 
iH },000 men, iiiehitling 1 V )00 rogul.u 
intUntry ami :no guns. (A/M/n/y’v 
/imjcit Suifjhi by J’rinsep, p. iSa, 
I ) In the same year Capt. Uurnes 
{Ttitveh^ i. 2H<>. U*)!.), gives the 
revenue at iJj millions, ami the aimy 
at 75,(K)(), inehiding regular 

infantry. IMr, ^Masson {^Jonrmijs^ i. 
“IdO.) gives the same revenue ; hut 
tlxes the army at 70, (KX) men, of 
whom ‘20,tX)0 were disciplined, 'rids 
may be assmmd as an estimate of 


IS.iS, when Mr. Mas<on returned 
fioni Caubul. In IBI'i, Lieut.-Col. 
Steinbaeh Punjab^ p. 58.) states the 
army to liave amounted to 110,000 
men, of vvhuin 70,CXX> vveie legulars. 
The returns pimnired tor CJoveni- 
ment in 18 14, and which cannot be far 
vv’iong, show that there were upwards 
of KMXX) regularly drilled infantry, 
and a force of about l‘J5,0iX) men 
in all, maintained with about 375 
guns or field carriages. Compare the 
Cahuita iii. 1 76. ; J)r, Macgre^ 

gor^s Stkhf^t ii. 86., and Major Smith's 
Ittigning Familg oJ'JUthorf, appendices. 
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fices of 
Dhian 
Singh to 
bring about 
the quiet 
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of Khurriik 
Singh. 


When Runjeet Singh was Lord Auckland’s host at 
Lahore and Aniritsir, his utterance was difficult, and 
the powers of his body feeble j he gradually lost the 
use of his speech, and of the faculties of his mind ; and, 
before his death, the Rajas of Jummoo had usurped to 
themselves the wliole of the functions i^f government, 
which tlie absence of Nao Nihal Singh enabled them 
to do with little tlifficulty. The army was assembled, 
and a litter, said to contain the dying Muharaja, was 
carried along the extended line. Dhian Singh was 
assiduous in his mournful attentions ; he seemed to 
take orders as if from liis disparting sovewngn, and 
from time to time, during the solemn procession, he 
made known that Runjeet Singh declared the 1 Vince 
Khurruk Singh his successor, and himself, Dhian Singh, 
the vuzeer or minister of the kingdom.* The sol- 
diery acquiesced in silence, and the Britisli (lovernment 
was perhaps more sincere than the Sikh ])eoj)le in the 
congratulations ofi'ered, agreeably to (*ustom, to the new 
and unworthy master of the Punjab, f 


p. xxKvii. for estimates^ cotroct in 
some particulars, ami moiierate in 
others. 

For a statement of the Lahore reve- 
nues, see Appendix XXII ; and for 
a list of the Lahore army, see Ap- 
pendix XXII L 

♦ Mr. Clerk’s memorandum of 
1842 for Lord Ellenborough 

t Many descriptions of liunjeet 
Singh’s person and manner-, have 
been written, of which the fulle>t is 
perhaps that in Prinsep’s edition of 
Murray’s Life, p. 178,, 8cc. ; while 
Capt. Osborne’s Court and Camp, 
and Col. Lawrence’s Adventurer in 
the Punjab, contain many illustrative 


touches and anecdotes. Tlie only 
good likeness of the Muharaja which 
has been puldished, is that taken 
by the lion. Miss Eden; ami it, es- 
pecially in the original drawing, is 
true and expressive. Hui^eet Smgli 
M*as of small stature. When young 
he was dexterous in all manly exer- 
cises, but in his old age he became 
weak and inclined to corpulency. 
Ik* lost an eye when a child by the 
sinali-pox, and the most matked 
characteristic of his mental powers 
was a broad and massive forehead, 
which the ordinary portraits do not 
show. 
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chaptp:r vitl 

FROM THE HEATH OF MITHARAJA RUNJEET SINGH 
TO THE DEATH OF VUZEER JOWAHIR SINGH. 

1839 — 1845 . 

Khurruk SingfCs poicer usurped hy Im son Nao Nihal 
Singh, — Lieut- Colonel JVade and Mr, Clerk, — Nao 
Nihal Singh and the Rajas of Jummoo, — The death 
of Khurruk Singh, — The death of Nao Nihal Singh, 

~ Sher Singh proclaimed Muharaja^ but the authority 
of sovereign assumed by the mother of Nao Nihal Singh, 

— Sher Singh gains over the troops and succeeds to 
power, — The army assumes a voice in ajfairsy and 
becomes an organized political body, — The Knglish 
willing to interfere, — The English undervalue the Sikhs, 

— The Sikhs in Tibet : — opposed by the Chinese^ and 
restrained by the English, — The English in Caubul, — 

General PoUocEs campaign, — The Sindhanwala and 
Jummoo families, — The death of Sher Singh, — The 
death of Raja Dhian Singh, — Dhuleep Singh proclaimed 
Muharaja with lleera Singh as Vuzeer, — Unsuccessful 
insurrections, — Pundit Julhfs proceedings and views, 

— lleera Singh expelled and slain, — Jowahir Singh 
nominated Vuzeer, — Golab Singh submits, — Peshawura 
Singh in rebellion, — Jowahir Singh put to death by the 
Army, 

The imbecile Khurruk Singh was acknowledged as the 1839. 
master of the Punjab ; but Sher Singh, the reputed gher'singh 
son of the deceased king, at once urged his superior claims the 
claims or merits on the attention of the British vice- 
roy*; and Nao Nihal Singh, the real ofispring of the July, isaa 

♦ Government to Mr. Clerk, ICth of Indian correspondence, which 
July, 18 S 9 . Mr. Clerk, vrho was “ transmits” every thing “for inforin- 
acting for Col. Wade while absent at ation and for such orders as may seem 
Peshawur, seems to have detained necessary.” Lord Auckland hastily 
Sher Singh’s messenger, and to have desired Sher Singh to be told Khur* 
sent his letter to the Governor Gene- ruk Singh was his master, 
ral somewhat in that ordinary spirit 
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titular sovereig'n, hastened from IVshavvm* to take upon 
himself the duties of ruler. The prince, a youth of 
eighteen, was in his heart opposed to the proclaimed 
minister and the Rajas of dummoo ; but the ascendancy* 
of one (^heit Singh over the vvt*ak mind of tlic Miilia- 
raja, and Khurruk Singh’s own desire of nesting upon 
the influence of the British agent, induced the two jiar- 
ties to coalesce, first for the destruction of the minion, 
and afterwards for the removal of ( olonel Wade. That 
officer had stood high with I{unj(‘et Singh as a libeial 
construer of Sikh riglits, or as one who w^ould cau*- 
fully show how a collision witli the Bullish w^as to he 
avoided; he had steadily refused to make Dhian Singh 
the medium of his communications with the old Muha- 
raja ; he had offended the lieir-ap]iarent liy imc<‘remoni- 
ously accusing liim of machinations w^ith Afghan ciiiefs; 
and in the eyes of the Sikhs he was pledged to Rhm- 
ruk Singh at all luniards, by the prominent pait h(‘ had 
taken in the meeting at Uoo[)er before notictMl. liis 
jiresence w^as thus dislik(‘d, and his intt*rference dreadeil, 
by men not inclined to wholly yield th(*msel\(‘s to Hn- 
glish counsels, and yet accustomed to see tlie sugges- 
tions of the (fovernor (General regularly canied into 
effect by the sovereign of Lahore. 

The privacy of the Muharaja’s hous(‘hold was rudely 
violated by the prince and minister at daybreak on the 
8th of October, 183J), and (Jheit Singh was awakened 
from his slumbers to be put to death, within a finv pac<»s 
of his terrified master/ The removal of (Jolouel Wade 
was mixed up with the passage of British troops across 
the Punjab, and had to be effected in another manner. 

* Golab Singh was pctliaps the 28th Oct. 18,10); and similaily Mi. 
most prominent and resolute actor in ('lerk had bicn directed to explain to 
this tragedy, although his bi other Khurruk Singh the disapprobation 
and Nao Nihal Singh were both pre- with which the English viewed the 
sent. Col. Wade was desired to ex- practice of suttee x%ith reference to 
press to the Lahore Court the regret what had taken place at his father’s 
of the British Government that such funevH^ ( GoverunicMit to Mi. Clerk, 
a scene of violence should have oc- 20th Aug. 18:10). 
ciirred (Government to Col. AVade, 



CflAP. VIll.J 


MU. CLERK'S MISSION. 


Tfie Governor Geiuiral had designed that the Anglo- iti 4 u. 
Indian army whicli accoinjianied Shah Shooja, should 
return by way of JV\shavvur, instead of retracing its steps 
through the liolan ])ass ; and when his Lordship visited 
Runjeet Singh at Lahore, the pro))osition was verbally 
conceded, although not definitively settl(*d by an inter- 
change of letters.* In September, 1839, Mr. Glerk 
was sent on a mission of condolence and congratulation 
to the new Muharaja, and to finally arrange about the 
return of Lord Keane with the stunners of Ghuznee. 

The prince and minister were eacli conscious of their 
mutual enmity, and secret design of grasping supre- 
macy, but they were even more averse to the presence 
of a British army in the heart of the Punjab than to one 
hovering on a distant fremtier. It might be to 

take part with oin; or oth<*r claimant, or it might be 
turiKHl against both in favor of the contemned Khurruk 
Singh : but the passage of the troops could not be 
wholly refused, and th<‘y thendore urged a march by tb<‘ 
dillicult route of Dera Ismaeel Khan, and they succeeded 
in fixing ujjon a line which prudently avoided the capi- 
tal, and also in obtaining a pnunature assurance that an 
hhiglish force should not again march through the Sikli 
country. t The chiefs were jileased with tlie new bhi-* 
glish negotiator, as all have ever been with that prompt 
and approved functionary. Something is always ex- 
pected from a <*hange, and when a return mission was 
disputed to Simlab, it was whispered that (Colonel Wade 
Iiad made himself ])ersonally objectionable to those who 
i‘xercised sway at Lahore ; and the complaint was re- 
peated to l^orcl Keane, when he quitted his army for a 
lew (lays to visit thcj Muharaja. T In the month of No- 
vember (1839), Colonel Wade was himself at the Sikh 


* Government to Mr, Clerk, UOth 
Ang. 183J>. 

f Mr. Clerk to Government, Hth 
i*ept. 1839. The Governor General 
was not satisfied that a kind of pledge 
had been given that Riitish troops 


shouhi not agiiin cross the Punjab, 
(Government to Mr, Clerk, Hth 
Oct. 1839.) 

t ScH?, particularly, Government to 
Col. Wade, 29th Jan. 1840, and Col. 
W^ade to Government, 1 st April, 1 840, 
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1840. metropolis on his way from Caubul, but Kliurruk Singh 
' » — ' was kept at a distance on pretence of devotional observ- 

ances, lest he should throw himself on the protection of 
one believed to be ill-disposed towards those who sought 
his life, or his virtual relinquishment of power.* 

The relief A portion of the Biitish army of invasion had even- 
Ush tually to be left in Afghanistan, as it was thought that 

in caubui. Shall Sliooja could not maintain hims(*lf without sup- 
port. The wants of regular forces are manifold, and a 
supply of stores and ammunition had to be collected for 
transmission to Caubui on Colonel \\'ade\s resumption 
of his duties at Loodiana, towards the end of 
It was desired to send a regiment of Stqioys as a guard 
with the convoy, but the Sikh minister and heir appa- 
rent urged that such could not be done under the terms 
of the agreement concluded a few months previously. 
Their aversion to their old English representative was 
mixed up with the general objection to making their 
country a common highway for foreign armies, and they 
thus ventured to oiler obstnu^tions to the specnly equip, 
ment of the isolate<l British forces, uiaiidywith tin* view 
of discrediting Colonel Wade. The (iovernor (ieneral 
was justly impressed with the necessity of ke(*j)ing ()pc‘u 
*the straight road to C^aiibul, and he yielded to llu* wishes 
of the Lahore factions and removed his ag(mt, but not 
before Dhian Singh and the prince had despaired of 
eilecting their object, and had allowed the convoy, 
[)ristling with bayonets, to proceed on its way.t In the 
beginning of April, 1810 , Mr. Clerk succee<l(*d to the 

* Compare Moonshee Shahtimut may the British represenUtive effoit 
Ahe^s Sikhs anti Afghans f p 51% &c., at an Indian court, without directly 
and some remarks in a note, p. interfering, provided he is at once 
515., about the Enghsli policy gene- firm, judicious, and well-infbritied. 
rally towards Khurruk Singh, which f The Governor General was about 
note may safely be held to be Col. to proceed to (\dcutta, which made 
Wade’s own. Doubtless had (’ol. him the more desirous of having an 
^Wade continued to enjoy the complete agent on the frontier, at once a])pioved 
confidenceor support of the Governor of by himself and agreeable to the 
Genera), the subsequent history of Sdkhs, *. f. to the irdlueiitial parties 
the Punjab would have been differ- for the time being at laihore. (Go- 
enl from, if not better than that vernment to Col. Wade, *29th Jan. 
wtiieh all have witnessed. So much 1840.) 
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MH. CI.KRK’S mission. 
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cliiirg^i" of tile British relations with thePunjah; and, imo. 
imle|)en(lent of his ji<‘n<-ral qu.alifieatioiis, lie was the " ’ 

pel sou best suited to the requirements of the time; for 
th(> very reason which rendeied tla* agency of Colonel 
Wa.h> invalual)l(‘ wlipii I't was ilcsin*(l to pn^stM’vc Siudli 
and to iiivad(‘ Afiifhanistan, now r(Mid(‘red that of Mr. 

(1<*rk equally laMudiriai to the indeterminate policy of the 
En<»lish in India. Hotli officers had the confidence of 
x\w dr farto Sikhial(*rs of tlietime, and all their recom- 
mendations w(*re held to lx* <>iven in a spirit of j>oo(l 
will towards th(‘ (Jovernment of tlie Punjah, as well 
as in oliedience to the dictates of British interests. 

Th{‘ Sikh prince and the English \ii*er(>y had thus EnjtUsb no- 
each accoinplisluxl th(‘ ohjects of tile moment. On tin* 
one hand, the Mnhaiaja was o\ (‘rawed hy the vif^or 
and sn(*c(‘ss of his aspirini» son, and, on th(‘ otluu’, the 
J^unjah was freely opened to tlie passage of Britisli 
tioops, in supjiort (»f a p(»licy which connected the W(*st 
of Ivirc'pt* with the suntli of ^Vsia hy tm unhrokcn 
chain of allianc(‘s. Tlic attention of each jmrty w^as 
ii(‘xt tnin(‘d to otIu‘r matt(Ts of near eoncann, and the 
laicli-^h recurred to (heir favorite sch(*me of navi- 
jiatinc th(‘ Indus, and of forminjj[‘ an rntrrpnt on that 
river, wdiich should at once hecomi' tlie centre of a vast 
traffic,* I he treaty of Iiad placed a toll on boats 

whi(*h used tlie chami(*ls of the Indus and Suthq, and 
in IS/Jt) the Sikhs deferrtxl to the clum<>ine' view^s of tlndr 
allies, and jint the duty cm the f>'oods tliemselves, aecord- 
ino’ to an assumed ad ralifrrin scab*, inst(*ad of on the 
containing’ vessels. 1 This scheme inevitably f>'ave ris(‘ to 
a sysU'in of s(*arch and detention, and in June, ISM), the 
tolls nj)on the boats w(*re attain iv-imposed, but at le- 
diKvd rates, and w ith the omission of such as contained 

^ (Jovfinnicnt t<i ^fr. CMoik, 4th *} Mr (4eik to Chnernmont, 10th 
May, IMU). 'I'ho I'stahhshnuMit of a May and IHth Sept. 1830, and Go- 
greit tntfrpot of trade nx.is a main vernment to Mr. Cleik, ‘JOth Aug. 
featine of llie scheme tor opening the 1H8‘> For the agreement itself, see 
navigationof tlie Indus, (Goieininent Appendix XV. 
to C’apt. \Va<Ie, ^th Si>j>t. J8 ) 

U 
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grain, wood, and limestone.* But in spite of every 
' government endeavor, and of the adventitious aid of 
large consuming armies, tin; expectation of creating an 
active and valuable commerce by the Indus lias not yet 
been fulfilled ; partly becaust* Sindh and Afghanistan 
are, in truth, unproductive countries on the whole, and 
are inhabited by half savage races, with few wants and 
scanty means ; and partly because a large capital has for 
ages been embarked in the land trade whii*h connects 
tlie north of India with the south, which traviuses the 
old principalities of Kajpootana and the fertile plains of 
Malwa, and which gives a livelihood to the owners of 
numerous herds of camels and black cattle. To change 
the established economy of prudent merchants must be 
the work of time in a country long subject to political 
commotion, Jind the idea of forming an emporium by 
proclamation savours more of Eastern vanity than of 
English sense and soherness.t 

Nao Nihal Singh’s great aim was to destroy, or to 
reduce to insignificauce, tlie potent Itiijas of Juinnioo, 
vvlio wished to engross tl)t» whole power of tlu‘ state, 
and who jointly held Ludukh and the hill principalities 
between tlie Uavee and Jebluin in fief, besides numtuous 
estates in various jiarts of tlie Punjab. lie took 
advantage of the repeated dilatorincss of the Mundee 
and othtr l{jij[)oot ehiefs around Kanggra in paying 
their stipulated tribute, to move a large force into the 
eastern hills, and the resistance his troops experit*n<N'd 


* Mr, ('lerk to Go\i‘rninont» /itb 
May, and 15th July, 1840. For the 
agreement itself, see Appendix X VI. 
Subsequently, idle discussions occa- 
sionally arose with local authtnities, 
aa to whether lime was included inulcr 
lime^^tone, wliether bamboos were 
wood, and whether rice was compre- 
hended under the technical term 
“grain,” which it is not in India. 
Similarly the limited ineaning of 
“ corn ” in Engkmd has, perhaps, 
given rise to the modern phra.s<* 
“ bread-stuffs,” 


t Nevertheless the experiment was 
rcpeate»l in I84(), on tlie annexation 
of the .laiundiinr Dooah, when it was 
hoped, hut equally in vain, tliat Uo- 
sheearpoor might suddenly heemne u 
centre of exchange. Every part of 
India hears various marks of the 
unrealized hopes of sanguine indivi- 
duals with reference to the expected 
benefits of English sway, wirwh dif- 
fuses indeed some moral as well as 
tuatertal blessings, but which must 
effect its work by slow and laborious 
means. 
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amid mountain fastnesses seemed fully to justify the con- 
tinuons dis|)at<^h of reinforcements. His design was, ' 

to place a <*onsid(‘rable army immediately to the north- 
east of Jummoo, to he ready to co-operate with the 
troops whicli could reach that place in a few marchers 
from Lahore. Hie commanders chosen were the 
skilful (xeneral Ventura and the ardent young chief Ajeet 
Singh Sindhanwala, ncMther of whom bore good will 
towards Itaja Dhian Singh.’"' The plans of the youthful interrupted 
prince thus seemed in every way well devised for 
placing the rajas in his grasji, hut his attention was the English 
<listracted by disputes with the English authorities ghaliLun. 
about the limits of the exjmnding dominion of Lahore 
and of the restored empire of Caubul, and by a direct 
accusation not oidy of encouraging turbulent refugees 
from Shah Shooja’s power, but of giving friendly 
assuramcs to Dost Maliomed Khan, who was then pre- 
paring for that inroad which fluttered the English 
autliorities in Khorassan, and yet paved the way for 
the surrender of their dreailed enemy. Shah Shooja 
claimed all jilaces not sjiecified in the treaty, or not 
directly held by l^ahore ; nor ean it be denied that the 
Englisli funetiouaries about the Shah were divsposed to 
consid(»r old Doorannee claims as more valid than the 
new rights of vSikh eoiupierors ; an<l thus tlie province 
of Peshawur, wltich the Punjab government further 
maintained to have been ceded in form by the Stiah 
separately in 183i, as well as by the treaty of 1838, 
was jiroposed to be reduced to strips of lanil along the 
banks of its dividing river. t Intereepted papers were 
produced, bearing the seals of Nao Nihal Singh, and 
promising pecuniary aid to Dost Mahomed ; but the 
charge of treachery was calmly repelled, the seals were 
allegt*d to h(» forgeries, and the British agent for the 
Punjab admitted that it was not the character of the 


• Compare Mr. Clerk to Govern- naf^hten to Government, 28th Feb. 
ment, 6th Sept. 1840. and 12tli March, 1840. 

t See particularly Sir Wm. Mac- 
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1840. free and confident Sikhs to resort to secret and traitor- 
^ ous correspondence.* The Barnkzaee chief, Sooltan 
Malioined Khan, was, liowever, inadci lo lead as ]>ri- 
soners to Loodiana the (Jliiljaee rebels who liad sought 
an asylmii in bis fief of Kohat, near Peslmwiir, and 
wliose near presence distiubed the antagonistic rule of 
the arbitrary Shah and his moderate* English allies, t 
Death of Nao Nihal Singh thus seemed to have overc(>uie the 
Muhar.ija (lan<T(.r wliicli threatened him on th(‘ side of En<i^land, 

Khurruk r' f i • i ' 

Singh. 5th aiui to be on tile evt' of reducing the overgrown powtu' 
Kov. 1840. grandfatlier’s favorites. At the same time the 

end of th(' Mnharaja’s life was evidently np[)roa(‘hing ; 
and although his decline was crediiily det'Iaied to have 
been hastened by driiefs as well as by nnfilial harslin(*ss, 
there w<*re none who canMl for a ruler so feeble and un- 
worthy. Khurruk Singh at last died on th(‘ .' 5 th Novtun- 
ber, 1 <S 1 (), prematun‘ly old and care-worn, at the age of 
thirty-eight, and ?Sao Nihal Singli h(*(*ame a king in 
name as well as in power ; hut tlie sam(‘ day dazzled 
Death of him witfi a crown and depfivt^l him of life. 11(‘ had 

NaoNihd performed the last rites at the fuiuTu! jiyre of his father, 
Singh, oth and he was passing und(*r a covered gat(‘vvay with tlu^ 
eldest son of (rolab Singh by his side, wh(*n a portion of 
the structure fell, and killed the minister’s nephew on the 
spot, and so seriously injured the jirince, that he became 
senseless at tin* time, ami expired during the night. It 
is not positively known that the Uajas of .Jummoo thus 
designed to remove Nao Nihal Singh ; iuit it is difficult 
to acijuit them of the crime, and it is certain that they 
were cupabh* of committing it. Self-defence is tlie oidy 
palliation, for it is etpialiy certain tfiat the prine(* was 
compassing their (h‘gradation, and, perhaps, their d<»- 

• (iovornment to Mr. ('!<*» k, 1st ohjoct was to make himsolf master of 
Oct. 1840, aiul Mr. Clcik to (Joserii- the Funjah by deslroyiiig the .luin- 
0K»nt, yth Dec. 1810 ('ompare, moo Unjas. 
however. Col. Stein bach { Punjab, f Government to Mr. Cleik, 

who stales that the prince was Oct., and Mr. Clerk to Government, 
rousing Nepcll as well as Caufml to Htli May, lOth Sept , atKD^4th Oct, 
aid him in expeUiiig the English ; 1840. 

forgetful that Nao Nihal Singhs first 
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struction.* Nao Nilial Siii£>li was killed in his tweii- i«< 40 . 
tietli year ; he promised to he an able and vigorous ^ 

ruler ; and had his life been spared, and had not En- 
glish policy partly forestalled him, he would have found 
an ample Held for his ambition in Sindh, in Afghanistan, 
and beyond the Hindoo Koosh ; and he might perha|)s, 
at last, have boasted that the inroads of Mehmood and 


of Tymoor had been fully avenged by the aroused 
peasants of India. 

The good-natured voluptuary, Sher Singh, was re- sher singh 
garded by the Sikh minister and by the British agent 
as the only persoji who could succeed to the sovereignty 
of t))e Pun jab ; and as he was absent fiom Lahore when 
tlie Midiaraja died and his son was killed, Dhian Singh 
coiic<*aled th<* latter circumstance as long as possible, to 
giv(j Sher Singh time to collect his inmie<liate friends; 
and the English represemtative urged him by message 
to maintain good order along the frontier, as men’s 
minds were likely to he excited hy what had taken 
])la(‘e.t But Sher Singh’s paternity was more than 
doubtful ; he possessed no commanding and ft*w ])opular 
qualities; the Bajas of Jummoo were odious to the 


majority of tlu‘ Sikh chiefs; and tims Chnnd Kfmr, the butchund 
wi(i<nv of Khurruk Singh, and the mother of the slain 
prince, assumed to herselt the functions oi regent or Khurruk 
ruler, scunewbat unexpectedly indeed, but still unopposed 
at tlu; moment by those whom slu* had surprised. She power, and 
was sup])orted by several, men of rejiutation, but mainly 
by the JSindbanwala family, which traced to a near and 
common ancestor with Hunjeet Singh. Tlie lady her- 


* Compare Mr. Clerk to (Jovern- 
ment, Gth, 7th, and 10th Nov. 1810, 
who further, in his memorandum of 
1842, drawn up for Ellenho- 

rough, mentions Gen. Ventura’s opi- 
nion that the fall of the gateway was 
accidental. Lient.-Col. Steinh.ieli, 
Punjab (p. 24.), and Major Smyth, 
lieigning Fumilg of Lahore (p. 

&c. ), may be (quoted as giving some 

B 


particulars, the latter on theauthoiity 
of an eye-witness, a Kuropeau adven* 
turir, known as Capt. (lanlner, who 
was present a part of the time, and 
w'hose testimony is unfavorable to 
Uajii Dhian Singh. 

f (\)inpare Mr. Clerk to Govern- 
ment, 7th Nov. 1840, and also Mr, 
Clerk’s Memorandum of 1842. 

3 
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1840. self talked of adding to the elaiins of tlie youthful Heera 
‘ Singh, by adopting him, as he had really, if not 

formally, been adopted by the old Muharaja. She fur- 
ther distracted the factions by declaring that her daugh- 
ter-in-law was pregnant ; and one party tried to gain 
lier over by suggesting a marriaoe with Sher Singh, an 
alliance which she spurned, and the other more reason- 
ably proposed Uttur Singh Sindhanwala as a suitable 
partner, for she might have taken an honored station 
in his household agreeably to the latitude of village 
custom in the north-west of India. But the widow of 
the Muharaja loudly asserted her own right to supreme 
power, and after a few weeks tin; government was stated 
to be composed, 1 st, of the or ‘‘Mother/^ 

pre-eminently as sovereign, or as regent for the ex- 
peifcted offspring of Nao Nihal Singh ; 2 d, of Sher Singh 
as vicegerent, or as president of tlie council of state ; 
and 3 d, of Dhian Singh as vuzeer, or executive minis- 
ter. The com[)romise was a mere tiunporary expedient, 
and Dhian Singh and Sher Singh soon afterwards be- 
gan to absent themselves for varying perio<ls from 
Lahore ; the one partly in the hope that the mass of 
business which had arisen with the English, and with 
which he was familiar, would show to all tliat his aid 
was essential to the government ; and the other, or 
indeed both of them, to silently take measures for 
gaining over the army with promises of donatives and 
increased pay, so that for(‘e might be resorted to at a 
fitting time. But the scorn with which Slier Siugh^s 
hereditary claim was treated made the minister doubtful 
whether a more suitable instrument might not be neces- 
sary, and the English autliorities were accordingly re- 
minded of what perhaps they had never known, viz. 
that Ranee Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of 
birth and Ruiijeet Singh, had borne to him a son named Dbuleep, 
a few months before the conferences took place about 
known. reseating Shah Shooja on the throne of Caubul.* 

♦ Compare Mr, Clerk to Govern- 1840, and 2d Jan. 1841, inclusive, 
xnent, of dates between the 10th Nov. particularly of the 11 th and 24th 
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The British viceroy did not acknowledge Maee 
Chnnd Kour as the undoubted successor of her husband ^'hoKiigiisii 
and son, or as the sovereign of the country ; but he remain 
treated her goverinnent as one de facto^ so far as to 
canyon business as usual through tlu* accredited agents 
of eitlnu’ power. The (lovernor (ieneraPs anxiety for Dost Ma- 
the preservation of order in the Punjab was nevertljeless ]^ha*,Tat- 
considerabhi ; and it was increased by the state of temptsCau- 
aifairs in Afghanistan, for the attempts of Dost Ma- evenJiiaHy 
homed and the resolution t^f meeting liim with English surrenders 
means alone, rendered the despatcli of additional troops 
necessary, and before Khurruk Singh^s death three 
thousand men had reached Feerozpoor on their way to 
Caubuk* The jjrogi^s of this strong brigade was not 
delayed ly the contentions at Lahore ; it ])ursued its 
inarch without interruj)tion, and on its arrival at Pesha- 
wur it found Dost Mahomed a prisoner instead of a 
victor. Tile ex-Am(‘er journeyed through the Punjab 
escorted by a reliev(*d brigade ; and although Slier 
Singh wavS then laying siege to the citadel of Lahore, 
the original pruden(!C of lixing a route for British troops 
cl(‘ar of the Sikh capital, and the complete subjugation 
of the L\Iahoiuetau tribes, left the lilnglish commander 
unaware of the struggle going on, exct»pt from ordinary 
reports and news-writers.t 

The English Ciovernment made indeed no declaration sh^rsingh 
with r(*gard to the Lahore succession ; but it was be- the troops 
lioved by all that Sher Singh was looked upon as the 
pro[)er representative of the kingdom, and the advisers 
of Maee Chund Kbur soon found that they could not 
withstand tlie specious claims of the prince, and the 
commanding influence of the British name, without 


Nov. and 11 th Dec., besides those 
Rpccifit'd, It seems almost certain 
that the existence of the hoy Dhulecp 
was not before known to tlie Uritish 
authorities. 

• Ciovernment to Mr. Clerk, 1st 


and 2d Nov. 1840, and other letters 
to and from that functionary. 

t TJie returning brigade was com- 
manded by the veteran Col. Wheeler, 
whose name is familiar to the public 
in connection botli with Afghan and 
Sikh wars. 
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throwing themselves wholly on tlie support of Raja 
Dhian Singh. That chief was at one time not un- 
willing to he the sole minister of the Muharaiiee, anil 
the more sagacious Golah Singh saw advantages to his 
family amid the complex modijs necessary in a female 
rule, which might not attend the direct sway of a prince 
of average understanding, inclin(*d to favoritism, and 
pledged to Sikh principles. Ihit the IMaee’s coun- 
cillors would not consent to be thrown wholly into the 
shade, and Dhian Singli thus kept aloof, and secretly 
assured Sher Singh of his suiiport at a fitting time. 
The prince, on his part, endeavored to sound the 
English agent as to his eventual recognition, and he 
was satisfied with the reply, alftiough he merely re- 
ceived an assurance that the allies of thirty-two years 
wished to see a strong government in the Punjab.^ 

Sher Singh liad, with the minister\s aid, gained over 
some divisions of the army, and he believed that all 
would declare for him if he boldly put himself at their 
head. The eagerness of. the prince, or of his immi'diate 
followers, somewhat precipitated measures ; and when 
he suddeidy appeared at Lahore on the 1 kh January, 
1841, he found tliat Dhian Singh had not arrived from 
Jurnmoo, and that Golab Singh would rather fight for 
the Muharanee, the acknow'ledged head of the state, than 
tamely become a party on compulsion to his ill-arranged 
schemes. But Sher Singh was no longer his own 
master, and the impetuous soldiery at once proceeded to 
breach the citadel. Golah Singh in vain urged some 
delay, or a suspension of liostilities ; hut on , the 18th 
January, Dhian Singh and most of the principal chiefs 
had arrived and ranged themselves on one side or the 
other. A compromise took [ilace ; the Maee was out- 
wardly treated with every honour, and large estates 
were conferred upon her ; but Sher Singh was pro- 
claimed Muharaja of the Punjab, Dhian Singh was de- 

• See Mr. Clerk's letters to Go- generally, particularly that of the 9th 
vernment of Dec. 1840and Jan. 1841, Jan. 
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dared once more to be vuzeer of the state, and the pay i84i. 
of th(* soldiery was permanently raised by one ru{»ee per ^he Sind- ' 
m(*nsem. The Sindbanwalas felt that they must be hanwaia 
obnoxious to the new ruler; and Uttur Singh and 
Ajeet Singh took early measures to effect their escape 
from the capital, and eventually into the British ter- 
ritories ; but Lehna Singh, the other principal mettd>er, 
remained with the division of the army which he com- 
manded in tile hills of Kooloo and Mundee.* 

Slier Singh had induced the troops of the state to The army 
make him a king, but he was unable to command them controiiabit\ 
as soldiers, or to sway them as men, and they took 
advantage of his incamicity and of their own strength 
to wreak their vengeance upon various officers who had 
offended them, and upon various regimental account- 
ants and muster-masters who may have defrauded them 
of their pay. vSome houses were plundered, and several 
indivi<luals were seized and slain. A few Europeans 
had hkewise leinlered themselves obnoxious ; and Ge- 
neral (k)urt, a moderate and high-minded man, had to 
lly for his life, and a brave young Englishman named 
Foulk(‘s was cruelly put to death. Nor was this spirit 
of violence confined to the troops at the capital, or to 
those in tin* eastern hills, but it spread to Cashmeer 
and Peshawur ; and in the former place, Meehan Singh 
the governor was killed by the soldiery ; and in tlie 
latter, (General Avitabile was so hard jiressed, that he 
was ready to abandon his post and to seek satety in 
.lellalabad.t It was believed at the time, that the 
army would not rest satisfied with avenging what it 
considered its own injuries ; it was thought it might 
procee(l to a general plunder or confiscation of pro- 
perty ; the population of either side ot the Sutlej was 
prepared for an extensive commotion, and the wealthy 
merchants of Amritsir prophesied the pillage ot their 

• See Mr. Clerk’s letters, of dates went, 26th Jan., 8th and Hth Feb, 
from 17th to SOth Jan. 1811. 28tli April, and SOth May, 1841. 

t Compare Mr. Clerk to Govern- 
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warehouses, and were clamorous for British protection, 
Sher Sing'll shrank within himself appalled, and he 
seemed timorously to resort to the English agent for 
support against the fierce spirit he had roused and could 
not control ; or he doubtfully endeavoured to learn 
whether such disorders would be held equally to end his 
reign and the British alliance. The English watched 
the confusion with much interest anti some anxiety, and 
when cities seemed about to be jilundered, and pro- 
vinces ravaged, the question of the duty of a civilized 
and powerful neighbor naturally suggested itself, and 
was answered by a cry for interference : but the shapes 
which the wish took were various and contradictory. 
Nevertht*less, the natural desire for aggrandizement, 
added to the apparently disorganized state of the army, 
contributed to strengthen a willing belief in the inferiority 
of the Sikhs as soldiers, and in tlu‘ gn^ac (‘xcellence of 
the mountain leviivs of the chiefs of Jummoo, who alone 
seemed to remain the masters of their own servants. 
To the appreliension of the English authorities, the 
Sikhs were mere upstart peasants of doubtful courage, 
except wIhui maddened by religious persecution ; but 
the ancient name of Kajpoot was sufficient to invest the 
motley followers of a few valiant chiefs with every war- 
like quality. This erroneous estimate of the Sikhs 
tainted British counsels until the day of Pheeroo- 
shuhur.’*' 

The English seemed tlius called ujion to do some- 
thing, and tiieir agent in Caubul, wlio was committed 


• This erroneous estimate of the 
troojis of the Jummoo Kajas and 
other hill chiefs of the Punjab rela- 
tively to the Sikhs, may be seen in- 
sisted on in Mr, Clerk’s letters to Go- 
vernment of the 2d Jan. and 13th 
April, 1841, and especially in those 
of the 8th and 10th Dec, of that year, 
and of the 1 5th Jan., 10th Feb., and 
23d April, 1842. Mr. Clerk’s ex- 
pressions are very decided, such as 
that the Sikhs feared the hill -men, 


who were braver, and that Rajpoots 
mifflit hold Afghan.s in cheuk which 
Sikhs crruld not do ; but he seems to 
have forgotten tliigt the ancient Raj- 
poots had, during the century gone 
by, yielded on either side to the new 
and aspiring Goorkhas and Mahrat- 
tas,and even that the Sikhs tltemselves 
had laid the twice-born princes of the 
Himalayas under contribution from 
the Gangc,s to Cashraeer. 
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to make Sliah Shooja a monarch in means as well as i84i. 
ill rank, {J^rasjied at the death of Runjeet vSingh’s last — 
representative ; he pronounced the treaties with Lahore anris, Feb. 
to be at an end, and he wanted to annex Peshawur to 
the A%han sway. The British Government in Cal- 
cutta rebuked this hasty conclusion, but cheered itself 
witli the pros|)ect of eventually adding the Derajat of 
the Indus, as well as Peshawur, to the unproductive 
Dooraiiee kingdom, without any breach of faith towards 
the Sikhs ; for it was considered that their dominions 
might soon be rent in two by the Sindhanwala Sirdars 
and the Jummoo Rajas.* The Britisli agent on the 
Suthj did not think the Lahore empire so near its dis- 
solution ill that mode, and confident in his own dexterity, 
in the superiority of his troops, and in tlic greatness of 
the English name, he jiroposed to march to the Sikh 
capital with 12 , ()()() men, to beat and disperse a rebel 
army four tim(‘S more numerous, to restore order, to 
strengthen the sovereignty of Sher 'Singli, and take the 
cis-Sntlej districts and forty lakhs of rupees in coin as 
the price of his aid.t This promptitude made the 
Muharaja think himself in danger of his life at the 
hands of his subjects, and of his kingdom at the hands 
of his ailii‘si; nor was the Governor General prepared 
for a virtual invasion, although he was ready to use 
force if a large majority of the Sikhs as well as the 
Muharaja himstdf desired such intervention. § After 


See especially Government to 
Sir Win. Maciun^hten, of ‘JSib Dec. 
1 840, in reply to his projinsals of the 
26th Nov. The Governor General 
justly ob^rved that the treaty was 
not formed with an individual chief, 
but with the Sikh state, so long as it 
miglit hist and fulfil the obligations 
of its alliance. 

i Mr. Clerk to Government, of the 
26tli March, 1841. 

I When Slier Singh became aware 
of Mr. Clerk’s propositions, he is 
said simply to have drawn his finger 
across his throat, meaning that the 
Sikhs would at once take his life if 


he assented to such measures. The 
readiness of the English to co-operate 
was first propounded to FukeerUzeez- 
ooddeen, and that wary negotiator 
said the matter could not be trusted 
to paper, he would himself go and 
tell Sher Singh of it. He wc*nt, but 
be did not return, his object being to 
keep clear of schemes so hazardous. 

§ Government to Mr. Clerk, 18th 
Feb, ami 29th March, 1841. The 
Governor General truly remarked 
that Mr. Clerk, rather than the Mu- 
haraja, had proposed an armed inter- 
ference. 
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this, the (lisoiilers in theainiy near Lahore gradually 
subsided ; but tlie opinion got abroad that overtuies liad 
been made to the eiiger Knglisli ; and so far were the 
Sikh soldieiy from desiiing foreign assistance, that 
Lelina Singh Sindhanuala was imprisoned liy his own 
men in the Mundee hills, on a charge of conspiracy 
with his refugee bi other to intioduce the supremaey of 
Strangers. 

The suspicions and hatred of the Siklis were further 
roused by the proceedings of an officer, afterw^ards 
nominated to represent Ihitish friendship and mod(‘ra- 
tion. Major liroadfoot had been appointed to leeiuit a 
coips of Sappeis and Mineis for the seniee of Shah 
Shooja, and as the family of that sovereign, and also 
the blind Shah Znman with his wives and childnai, 
w^eie about to pioieed to ( aubul, he was charged with 
the c.'ire of the large and motley eonvoy. He eutereil 
the Punjab in Apiil, 18 il, when the mutinous spiiit 
of tlie Sikh army was spicadiiig fiom the ca[)ital to tlie 
provinces. A body of mixed or Mahonu'tan tioops 
Jiad l)een directtnl by the Lahoie (lovei nnnmt to accom- 
pany the roytil families as an escoit of protc(*tion, but 
xMajor Broadfoot became suspicious of the good faitli of 
this detachment, and on tlie hanks of the Bavet* he 
piepared to resist, with his newly lecniited reginumt, 
an attack on the part of those who had been sent 
to conduct him in safety. On his way to the Indus he 
was even moie suspicious of other bodi(‘s of tioops 
which lie met or passed ; he believed them to he intent 
on jdumlering his camj), and he (‘onsideied that he 
only avoided collisions l>y dexteimis negotiations and 
by timely demonstrations of foice. On crossing the 
river at Attok, his persuasion of the hostile designs 
of the battalions in that neighlBu liood and tovvaids 
Peshawur was so strong, that lie put his camp in a 
complete state of d<»fence, broke up the bridge of boats, 
and called upon the Afghan population to rise and aid 


Mr, Clerk to Government, 25th March, 1841, 
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him against the troops of tlioir {government. Hut it 
(l(H‘s not app(»ar that liis apprehensions had even a 
plausible foundation, until at this time he seized certain 
deputies from a mutinous regiment when on their way 
hack from a <*(»nfereiice with their commander, and who 
appear to have come within the limits of the British 
pickets. This proc(‘eding alarmed both (ieiKTal Avitahile, 
the governor of Peshawur, and the British agent at that 
place ; and a hrigadr*, already warned, was hurried from 
J(‘llalal)ad to overawe the Sikh forces encamp(*d near 
th(‘ Indus. But the Shah’s families and their numerous 
followers had passed on unmolested befori* the auxiliary 
troops had <‘lear(‘d the Khyher Pass, and th(‘ whole The Sikhs 
procecaling merely served to irritate and excite the 
<listrust of the Sikhs generally, and to giv(‘ Sher Singh against the 
an opjiortimity of pointing out to his tumultinms soldiiTs ^”s^oh. 
that tlu' Punjah was surrounded hy English armies, 
both ready and willing to make war upon tlnuii.'*^ 

Before th(‘ middle of 1811 the more violent pro- The 
ceedings of the Lahore trooi)s had <*eased, hut the 
relation ot the army to the state luul heroine wiioliy the Lahore 
altered ; it was no loimer llu* willino instrument of an army to the 
arbitral y and genial government, hut it looked upon 
its(*lf, and \^as regarded hy others, as the i<»presentative 
body of th(» Sikh peojile, as the “ Khalsa itself assem- tion enables 
hied hy tiih(‘S or eentuiies to take its part in public Jh^repre'^'*^ 
aifairs. The tflicieney of tlu* army as a diseiplin(‘d sentativc ^ 
fore(‘ was not mueh impaired, for a higher feeling 
[lossessed the men, and inei eased alaerlty and n^solution 
suppH(‘d tin* pla(‘<* of exact training. Tln^y wtue siui- 
sihle of tlie advantages of systeniatie union, and they 
wertj proud of th<»ir armed array as the visible body of 
Goviud’s eommonwealth. As a geneial rule, the troops 
Avere oliediiuit to their tippointed oflieers, so far as con- 
cerned their ordinary military duties, hut the position of 
a regiment, of a brigade, of a division, or of the whole 


Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, iJath May and lOih June, 1811 . 
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1841 . army, relatively to the executive g’overiiment of the 
’ '' ' country, was determined by a committee or assemblage 

of committees, termed a Ihinch’^ or ‘‘ Punchayet/’ i,(\ 
a jury or committee of five, composed of men selected 
from each battalion, or each company, in considtnMtion 
of their general character as faithful Sik/t soldiers, or 
fro*n their particular influence in th(‘ir native villages. 
The system of Puncliayets is common throughout 
India, and every tribe, or section of a tribe, or trade, or 
calling, readily submits to the decisions of its ehhu's or 
superiors seated together in consultation. In the Punjab 
the custom received a furtluT development from the 
organization necessary to an army ; and ev<*n in the 
crude form of representation thus achiev(‘d, th(» Sikh 
people were enabled to interfi^re with ellect, and with 
some degree of consistency, in tlu» nomination and in 
the removal of their rulers. But these large* asst*mblies 
sometimes added military licen(*e to popular tumult, 
and the corrupt spiiit of mercemiri(*s to the baibuous 
ignorance of ploughmen. Their resolutions were oftem 
unstable or unwise, and the iepresentativ(*s of dilferent 
divisions might take oppo'site sides from s(»her convic- 
tion or self-willed prejudice, or they might he bribed and 
cajoled by such able and unscrupulous men as Uaja 
Golab Singh.* 

Negotia- The partial repose in the autumn of 1811 was taken 
advantage of to recur to those mercantile objects, of 

aiwutin. winch the British (foveriunent iu*vcr lost sight. Tlie 
facilities of navigating the Indus and Suthj had hc*en 
increased, and it was now sought to extend correspond- 
ing advantages to the land trade of the Punjab. Twenty 
years before, Mr. Moorcroft liad, of his own instanc(», 
made proposals to Runjeet Singb for the admission of 
British goods into tfie Lahore dominions at fixed rates 
of duty.t In 1832, Colonel Wade again brought 

^ See Mr. Clerk’s letter of the 14th army was uniU^d and ruled by its 
March, 1841, hr Fukeer Uzce/.ood- punchayets. 
dceii’s admission, that even then the f Moorcroft, Travrh^ i. 108. 
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forward tlie subject of a general tariff for the Punjab, i84i. 

and tin? Mubaraja appeared to be not indis|)ose(l to ' 

meet the views of his allies ; but be really disliked to 
make arrangements of which he did not fully see the 
scope and tendency, and he thus tried to evade even a 
settlement of the river tolls, by saying that the pros- 
perity of Amritsir would be affected, and by recurring 
to that ever ready objection, the slauohter of kine. 

Cows, he said, miglit be used as food by those who 
traversed the Punjab under a British guarantee.* In 
1810 , when Afghanistan was garrisoned by Indian 
troops, the (iovernor Ceneral pressed the subject a 
second time on the liotice of the Lahore authorities ; and 
after a (h^lay of more than a year, Sher Singh assented 
to a n'duced scale and to a fixed rate of duty, and also 
to levy the whole sum at one pla<*e ; but the charges 
still appeared excessive, and the British viceroy lamented 
the ignorance dis|>layed by the Sikh Mubaraja, and the 
disregard which he evinced for the true interests of his 
subjects, t 

'flu* Lahorf*, (rovemment wa< convulsed at its centre, 
but its sjurit of |)rogr(‘ss and aggrandizement was active singh, the 
on the frontiers, where not hemmed in by British armies, 

The deputies in ("ashmeer had always been jealous of moo uajas, 
the usurpations of (h ►lab Singh in Tibet, but Meehan kardo,\^40. 
Singh, a rude soldier, tlu‘ governor of the valley during 
th(» commotions at Lahore, was alarmed into conces- 
sions by the powerful and ambitious Rajas of Juminoo, 
and he left Iskardo, and the whole valley of the Upper 
Indus, a free field for the aggressions of their lieuten- 
ants. Ahmed Shah, the reigning chief of Baltce had 

* Compare C'o). Wade to (Jovoni- tually profess a desire to cliange. 
mont, Ttli Nov. and ,5tli Dec. IH.ri. Religion is tlnis brought in upon all 
These objections are oUen urged in occasions of apprehension or disincli- 
India, not because tbey arc felt to be nation. 

reasonable in themselves, or applicable f Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th 
to the point at issue, hut because re- May, 1840, and 11th Oct. 1841, and 
ligion is alM'ays a strong ground to Mr, Clerk to Government of 20th 
stand on, and because it is the only Si*j>t. 1841. 
thing which the English do not vir- 
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diffbmiees with his family, and ho proposed to pass 
over his oldest son in favour of a young'or one, in fix- 
ing the succession. The natural heir woidd seem to 
have endeavored to interest the Governor of (3ash- 
meer, and also Zorawur Singh, the Jimmioo deputy in 
Lndakh, in his favour; and in 18t0 he fled from his 
father and sought refuge and assiwstanee in Jj(*h, (Jiio- 
doop Tunzin, the puppet king of Lndakh, had con- 
ceived the idea of throwing off the .lumnioo authority; 
he had been endeavoring to engage Aliined Shah in 
the design ; the absence of Zorawur Singh was o|)por- 
tune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troojis to marcli 
on Lei), and to carry off tlie son of their (‘l»ief. Zora- 
wur Singh made this inroad a pretext for war ; and 
before the middle of the year 1810 lie was master of 
Little Tibet, but he left tin* chiefship in th(‘ family of 
Ahmed Shah, on the payment of a petty yearly tril>nt(* 
of seven thousand rupees, so harnm art* flit* locky prin- 
cipalities between Imaus and Eniodus.*' Zorawur 
Singh was emboldened by his o\xi\ snec<‘ss anti by the 
dissensions at Lahore; Ife claimed fealty from (ihilghit; 
he w^as understood to be desirous of tpiairelling with the 
Chinese governor of Yarkund ; and lu* n*new'ed anti- 
quated claims of Lndakh supremacy, and dt'inandcd the 
surrender of Rohtnk, (iaro, and tins lak<*s of Maiisara- 
wur, from the priestly king of Lassa.t 

Zorawur Singh was desirous of ac(|uiriug territory, 
and he was also intent on monopolizing tin* trade in 
shawl-wool, a considerable branch of which followed the 
Sutlej and more eastern roads to Loodiana tiud Delhi, 
and added nothing to the tr(*asury of Jummoo.i In 
May and June, 18 tl, he occupied the valleys of the 
Indus and Sutlej^ to the soure(*s of those rivers, and he 
fixed a garrison close to the frontiers of Nepal, and on 


* Compare Mr, Clerk to Govern- nicnt, Aug, ami sth Oct. IHIO, 
ment, iiOili April, 9th and May, and i^d Jan. and 5th June, 1811. 
and 2.7th Aug. 1840, ^ Compare Mr. Clerk to Govein* 

t Compare Mr. Clerk to Govern- mcni, 5th and 22d June, 1841. 
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tlie opposite side of the snowy range from the Britisli i84i. 
post of Almora. The petty Rajpoot princes between ' • ' 

the Kalee and Sntlej suffered in their revenues, and 
trembled for their territories ; the Nepal Government 
had renewed its intrigues of 1838, and was in corre- 
spondence with the crafty minister of Lahore, and with 
the disaffected Sindhanwala chiefs*; and the English 
Government itself was at war with China, at the distance 
of half the earth^s circumference. It was held that the 
trade of British Indian subjects must not be interfered 
with by Jiimmoo conquests in (Jhiin^se Tibet ; it was 
deeuHid uniidvisable to allow the Lahore and Nepal 
dominions to march with one another behind the Hima- 
layas ; and it was thought the Emperor of Pekin might 
confound ind<‘j)endent Sikhs with the predominant 
English, and throw additional difficulties in the way of 
pending or probable iu»gotiations.t It was therefore TheEn^^nsU 
d('cided that Sher Singii should require his feudatories 
to evacuate the Lassa territories ; a day, the 10th of 
December, 1811, was fixed for the surrender of Garo ; 
and a British officer was sent to see that the grand 


* Compare Ur. Ck»rk to CJovcrn- 
ment, 16th A op;,, and ‘Jdd Nov. 1840, 
and 17th Jan. 1841 ; and Govern- 
ment to Mr. Clerk, 19th Oct. 1840. 
'J'he corre‘'poudence of Nepal with 
the Sikhs, or rather with the Junimoo 
faction, doubtless arose in part from 
the presence of JM.aahiir Sinpjh, an 
eminent CJooikha, as a refugee in the 
Punjab. He crossed the Sutlej in 
1H.S8, and soon got a high enmmaud 
in the Lahoro%'rviee, or rather, per- 
haps, a Idgh position at the court. 
His .success in this way, and his ne- 
cessary correspondence wiili Uritish 
functionaries, made tlie Nepal Go* 
vernment apprehensive of him, and at 
last he became so important in the 
eyes of the Ehiglish themselves, that 
in 1840, when difterences with Kath- 
mandou seemed likely to lead to hos- 
tilities, overtures xvere virtually made 
to lum, and he was kept in hand, us it 
were, to be supported as a claimant 


for power, or a.s a partizan leader, 
.should active measures be neee'*sary. 
He was thus induced to quit the 
Punjab, where his presence, indeed, 
was not otherwise satisfactory ; but 
thedilfcrenccs with the Goorkhas were 
composed, and ISfatabar Singh was east 
aside with an allowance of a thousand 
rupees a month from the potent go- 
vermneut which had demeaned itself 
by using him as a tool. ( Compare par- 
ticularly Government to Mr. Clerk, 
dtlilVlay and2Gthi)ct. 1840; and Mr. 
Clerk to Government, ‘ilid Oet. 1 840. ) 

f ('ompare Government to IMr. 
Clerk, Kith Aug. and 6 th and 20th 
Sept. 1811. .The Sikhs, too, had 
their views wdth regard to China, and 
na*ively proposed co-operation with 
the English, or a diversion in Turtary 
in favor of the war then in progi*css 
on the $€a coast! (Mr. Clerk to Go- 
vernment, 18tb Aug. and 20th Oct, 
1841.) 
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Lama’s authority was fully re-established. TheMuharaja 
and his tributaries yielded, and Zorawur Singh was 
recalled ; but before the order could reach him, or be 
acted on, he was surrounded in the depth of winter, and 
at a height of twelve tliousand feet or more above 
tlie sea, by a superior force from Lassa enured to frost 
and snow. The men of the Indian plains and southern 
Himalayas were straitened for fuel — as necessary as 
food in such a climate and at such a season ; some even 
burnt the stocks of their muskets to warm their hands; 
and on the day of battle, in the middle of December, 
they were benumbed in their ranks during a fatal pause ; 
their leader was slain, a few principal men were reserved 
as prisoners, but the mass was left to perish, huddled in 
heaps behind rocks, or at the bottoms of ravines. The 
neigfiboring garrison on the Nepal frontier fled on 
hearing of the defeat ; the men were not pursued, but 
in passing over ranges 1 (),()()() feet high, on their way 
to Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to half their 
numbers, and left a moiety of the remainder maimed for 
life.* 

During the spring of 1812 the victorious Chinese 
advanced along the Indus, and not only recovered their 
own province, but occupied LuduUi and laid siege to the 
citadel of Leh. Tlie Kalmuks and the ancient Sokpos, 
or Sacje, talked of another invasion of Cashmeer, and the 
Tartars of the Creater and Lcss(t Tibet were elate with 
the prospect of revenge and plunder : but troops were 
poured across the Himalayas ; the swordsmen and 
cannoneers of the south were dreaded by th^unwarlike 
Bhotees ; the siege of Leh was raised, and in the month 
of September (1842) Golab Singh’s commander seized 
the Lassa Vuzeer by treachery, and dislodged his troops 

^ In this rapid sketch of Ludakh and the defeat of tim Sikhs was tlius 
affairs, tlie author has necessarily de^ nmde known in Calcutta and IVaha- 
pended for the most part on his own wur, through the reportt? of the fugi* 
personal knowledge. After the battle tivos to Almora, before it was heard 
on the Mdnsarawar I^ake, the western of in the neighbouring Garo. 
passes remained closed for five weeks, 
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by stratagem from a position between Leh and Rohtuk, 184L 
where they had proposed to await the return of winter. ' ’ 

An arrangement was tlien come to between the Lassa 
and Lahore autljorities, which placed matters on their Chinese and 
old footing, agreeably to the desire of the English ; and 
as the shawl-wool trade to the British provinces was 
also revived, no further intervention was considered 
necessary between the jealous Chinese and the restrained 
Sikhs.* 

When in April, 1811, the troops in Cashmeer put TheamW- 
their governor to death, Raja Golab Singh was sent to ‘f^hVjum- 
restore order, and to place the authority of the new moo imjas 
manager, Gholam Moheiooddeen on a firm footing, 

The mutinous regiments were overpowered by numbers 
and punished with severity, and it was soon apparent 
that Golab Singh had made the governor whom he was 
aiding a creature of his own, and had become the virtual 
master of the valley.t Neither the minister nor his 
brother had ever been thought well pleased with English 
interference in the aiiairs of the Punjab ; they were at 
the time in suspicious communication with Nepal ; and 
they were held to be bound to Sooltan Mahomed Khan, 
whose real or presumed intrigues with the enemies of 
Shah Shooja had occasioned his removal to Lahore a 
year previously.! General Avitabile had become more 
and more urgent to be*relieved from his dangerous post 
at Peshawur ; the influence of Dhian Singh was pre- 
dominant in Sikh counsels ; and the English opinion of 
the ability of the Jumnioo Rajas and of the excellence 


• At Amritsir in March, 1846, 
when Golab Singh was formally in- 
augurated as Muharaja of Jiimmoo, 
he exhibited tl»e cngagemcMits witli 
the Lama of Lasaa, drawn out on his 
part in yellow, and on the part of the 
Chinese in red Ink, and each im- 
pressed with the open hand of the 
negotiators dipped in either color in- 
stead of a regular seal or written sig- 
nature. The Fupja,” or /mnri, seems 
in genera! use in Asia as typical of a 


covenant, and it is moreover a com- 
mon emblem on the standards of the 
eastern Afghans. 

•f Compare Mr. Clerk to GoveriK 
ment, 1 3th May, 9th July, and 3d 
Sept. 1840. 

\ For this presumed understands 
ing between the Jummoo llajas and 
the Harukzaees of Peshawur, Mr. 
Clerk’s letter of the 8th Oct. 1840, 
may be referred to among others, 
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1841. of their troops was well known, iiiul induced a belief 
’ ' ' in partiality to be presumed.’* **' It was therefore pro- 

posed by Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan province 
Clash with on the restorer of order in Cashmere. But this arrange- 
rnent would have placed the hills from the iieighbour- 
Enghsh. hood of Kaiiggra to the Khyber Pass in the hands of 
men averse to the English and hostile to Shah Shooja ; 
and as their troublesome ambition had been checked in 
Tibet, so it was resolved that their more dangerous 
establishment on the Caubul river should be prevented. 
In the autumn of 1811 , therefore, the veto of the 
English agent was put upon Raja Golab Singles nomi- 
nation to Peshawur.t 

The insur. About tvvo moiiths afterwards, or on the 2 d Novem- 
ber ( 1811 ), that insurrection broke out in Caubul 
Nov. IS 40 . which forms so painful a passage in British history." 

No valiant youth arose superior to the fatal influence of 
military subordination, to render illustrious the retreat 
of a handful of Englishmen, or more illustrious still, 
tlie successful defence of their position. t The brave 
spirit of Sir William Macnaghten laboured perse- 
veringly, but in vain, against the unworthy fear which 
possessed the highest officers of the army; and the dis- 
may of the distant commanders imparted some of its 
poison to the supreme authorities in India, who were 
weary of the useless and burdensome occupation of 
Khorassan. The first generous impulse was awed into 
a desire of annulling the Dooranee alliance, and of col- 

* Mr. Clerk leant upon and per- Aug., and Mr, Clerk Government, 
haps much overrated l)hian Singh’s 20th Aug. 1841. 
capacity, “his military talents, and « | There was no want of gallant 
aptitude for business.” (Mr. Clerk and capable men in the subordinate 
to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and ranks of the army, and it is known 
1.8th May, 1841.) General Ventura, that the lamented Major Pottingcr 
for instance, considered the raja to recorded his disapprobation of the re- 
possess a very slender understanding, treat so fatuitously commenced and 
and in such a matter he may be held so fatally ended, although, to give 
to be a fair as well as a competent validity to documents, or an appear- 
judge, although personally averse to ance of nnaniinity to counsels, he un- 
the minister. fortunately put his name to the orders 

t Government to Mr, Clerk, 2d requiring the surrender of Candahar 

and JelJalabad. 
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lecting- a force on the Indus, or even so far back as the i84i. 
Sutlej, there to fi^ht for the empire of Hindostan witli ' '' ' 

the torrents of exulting Afghans which the startle<l 
imaginations of Englishmen readily conjured up.’*^ No 
confidence was placed in the elficiency or the friendship 
of the Sikhs t ; and although their aid was always 
considered of importance, the mode in which it was 
asked and used only served to sink the Lahore army 
lower than before in British estimation.t 

L^our regiments of Sepoys marched from Feerozpoor The English 
witliout guns, and unsupported by cavalry, to vainly ofthesTkils 
endeavor to force the Pass of Khyber ; and tlie Sikh but yet ur- 
troops at Peshawur were urged by the local British 
authorities in their praiseworthy ardor, rather than aid. 
dtdiberately ordered by their own government at the 
instance of its ally, to co-operate in the attempt, or in- 
deed to march alone to Jellalabad. The fact that the 
English had been beaten was notorious, and the belief 


* Comparo Cioverninent to the 
Coimnander-in-Ciacf, ‘Jtl J)cc. 1841, 
and loth Efb. 1842; (iovennnont 
to ]\Ir. Clerk, lOtli Feb. 1842 ; and 
(JovornnuMit to Ccn. Pollock, 24 ih 
Feb. 1842. Of those who recorded 
their opinions about the policy to be 
followed at the inonioiit, it may be 
mentioned that IMr. Uoberlson, the 
lieutenant governor of Agra, and 
Sir Herbert IMiiddock, the political 
secretary, advised a stand at Pesha- 
wur; and that Mr. Prinsej), a mem- 
ber of council, and Mr. Colvin, the 
Governor C^eneral’s ])rivato secre- 
tary, recommended a withdiawal to 
the Sutlej. All, however, contem- 
plated ulterior operations. 

The Commander- in- Chief, it fs 
well known, thought the means of 
the JUnylish for defending India itself 
.somewhat scanty, and Mr. Clerk 
thought the Sikhs would l>e unable 
to check the invasion of moun- 
taineers, which would assuredly take 
place were Jellalabad to fall. (Mr, 
Clerk to Government, 15th Jan. 
1842.) 


f CJovcrnment to the Commandor- 
in-('hief, loth ]March. 1842. 

I Mr. Colvin, in the minute re- 
ferred to ill tlie preceding note, 
grounds his proposition for with- 
drawing to the Sutlej partly on Mr. 
Clerk's low estimate of the Sikhs, 
and their presumed inability to re- 
sist the Afghans. Colonel Wade 
seems to have had a somewhat similar 
opinion of the comparative prowess 
of the two races, on the fiiir pre- 
sumption that the note (p. 58.5.) of 
Moonshee Shahaunit Alec’.s Sikhs tmd 
Afyhans is his. He says the Sikhs 
always dreaded the Khyberees ; and, 
indeed. General Avitabile could also 
take up the notion with some reason, in 
one sense, as the magistrate of a dis- 
trict surrounded by marauding high- 
landers, and viilh suliicient adroit- 
ness in another when he did not 
desire to see Sikh regiments hurried 
into mountain dcliles at the instance 
of the Engli.sh authorities, (Com- 
pare the Calcutta Review^ No. III. 

p. 182.) 
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1^41. in their alarm was welcome : the Sikh ^ovoriior was 
’ obliged, ill the absence of orders, to take the sense of 
the regimental punches” or committees ; and tlie liasty 
requisition to march was rejected, through fear alone, 
as the English said, but really with feelings in which 
contempt, distrust, and appreliension were all mixed. 
The district Governor General, Avitabile, who fortu- 
nately still retaine41lhis province, freely gave what aid 
he could ; some pieces of artillery were furnished as 
well as abundance of ordinary supplies, and the British 
detachment effected the relief of Alee Musjid. But the 
unpardonable neglect of going to the fort without the 
food which had been provided, obliged the garrison to 
retreat after a few days, and the disinclination of tin* 
Sikhs to fight the battles of strangers c(>mniuni(‘ated 
itself to the mercenary soldiers of the English, and 
thus added to the Governor (huieral’s dislike of the 
Afghan connection.* 

An army of The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of 
assembled? Jellalabad was paramount, and in the spring' of lSf2 a 
n?42. well e(juip])ed British force arrived atPeshawur; hut 
the active co-operation of the Sikhs was still desirable, 
and it was sought for under tlie tiTins of an ohs(>ler(* 
article of tlu* tripartite treaty with Shah Shotija, whi<*h 
gave Lahore a subsidy of two lakhs of rupe(»s in ex- 
change for the services of 5000 inen.t Slier Singh 
was willing to assist beyond this limited degree ; he 
greatly facilitated the purchase of grain and tlie hire of 


* The 5tatemcnts in this paragraph 
are mainly taken from the author^ 
note<i of oflicial and demi-olfHcial 
correspondence. l*he letter of Go- 
vernment to Mr. Clerk, of the 7th 
Feb. 1842, may also he referred to 
about the failure to hold Alee Mua- 
jid; and, further, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Clerk, in his letter 
of the 10th February, pointed out, 
that although the Sikhs might not 
willingly co-operate in any sudden 
assault planned by the English, they 
would be found ready to give assist- 


ance during the campaign in the 
wajs their experience taught tliein 
to he the most likely to lead to 
success. 

f See Government to Mr, Clerk, 
,‘ld May and 2:Jd July, 1812. The 
JCnglish agents, however, rather 
tauntingly and imploringly reminded 
the Sikh authorities that they were 
hound to have such a force ready by 
agreement as well as by friendship, 
than formally revived the demand 
for its production under the stipu- 
lations of the treaty. 
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carriage cattle in the Punjab, and his auxiliaries could 
be Blade to outnumber the troops of liis allies ; but he 
felt uneasy about the proceedings of the Sindhanwala 
chiefs, one of whom had gone to Calcutta to urge his 
own claims, or tliose of Maee Chuiid Kdur, and all of 
whom retained influence in the Sikh ranks. He was 
assured that the refugees should not be allowed to dis- 
turb his reign, and there thus seJIled to be no obstacle 
in the way of his full co-operation.* But the genuine 
Sikhs were held by the English to be both mutinous in 
disposition and inferior in warlike spirit ; the soldiers 
of Jumnioo were preferred, and Golab Singh was re- Ooiabsingu 
(juired to proceed to Peshawur to repress the insub- 
ordinate “ Kluilsa,^’ and to give General Pollock the - 
assurance of efficient aid.f The raja was at the time 
completing the reduction of some insurgent tribes be- 
tween Cashrneer and Attok, and his heart was in Tibet, 
where he had himself lost an army and a kingdom. 

He went, but he knew the temper of his own hill levies : 
he was naturally unwilling to run any risk by following 
the modes of strangers to which he was unused, and ho 
failed in rendering the Sikh battalions as decorous and 
orderly as Phiglish regiments. His prudence and ill 
success were looked upon as collusion and insincerity, 
and he was thought to be in league with Akber Khan 
for the destruction of the army of an obnoxious Euro- 
pean power.t Still his aid was held to be essential, 
and the local British officers proposed to bribe him by 

* Compare Mr. Clerk to Govern- f Compare Mr. Clerk to Govern- 
ment, 2d ^aii. and .'list March, inent, J5th Jan., lOth Feb., and 6th 
1842, and Government to Mr. Clerk, May, 1842. Government at first 
17th Jan. and 12Ui May, 1842. seemed indiflereut whether Golab 
AVith regard to assistance rendered Singli went or not; and, indeed, 
by the Sikhs dnting the Afghan Mr. Clerk himself rather suggested 
war in furnishing escorts, grain, and than re<|uircd the raja’s employment; 
carriage for the British troops, Mr. but suggestions or wislies could not, 

Clerk’s letters of the 1 5th Jan,, under the circumstances, be mis- 
18th May, and Mth June, 1842, construed. 

may be quoted. In the last it is ^ Compare Mr. Clerk to Govorn- 
stated that 17,881 camels had been ment, 19th March, 1842. 
procured through Sikh agency be- 
tween 1839 and 1842. 

; » 8 4 
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tlie oflor of Jellulabad, iiulejxuHlent of his sovereign 
Sher Singh. The scheme was justly condeiniied by 
Mr. Clerk the Kliyber Pass was forced in ihv month 
of April, and the auxiliary Sikhs acquitted themselves 
to the satisfaction of the English general, without any 
promises having been ma<le to the Raja of Jummoo, 
wlio gladily [hurried to the Ludakh frontier to look 
after interests dearel^ to him than the su(*eess or thc^ 
vengeance of foreigners. It was designed by ( General 
Pollock to leave the whole of the Sikh division at 
Jellalahad, to assist in holding* that district, while the 
main English army went to (hubul ; but the jiroper in- 
terposition of Colonel Lawrenc(‘ t enabled a j»ortion of 
the Lahore troops to share in that r(*tributive march, as 
they had before shared in the first invasion, and fully 
shown their fitness for meeting ditliculties when left to 
do so in their own ^vay. 

Tile proposition of conferring .l(*llahd)ad on Colal) 
Singh was taken u]) in a modified form by tin* new 
Governor General Lord Ellenborough. As his lord- 
ship’s views became formed, Ik? laid it down as a })rin- 
ciple, that neither the English nor the Sikli Gov'ernment 
should hold dominion beyond the Himalayas and the 

Suffed Koh” of Caubul ; and as tin; Doorannee alli- 
ance seemed to be severed, there was little to ajiprehend 
from Jummoo and Barukzaee intrigues. It was, there- 
fore, urged that Golab Singh should be required by the 
Muharaja to relinquish Ludakh, and to acciqit Jella- 
labad on equal terms of depcjiulency on the Punjab.t 
The Sikhs were sufficiently desirous of adding to their 
dominion another Afghan district y but the terms did 

* Mr. Clerk to Government, 13th Mackeson, 23(1 Aug. 1842. Liout.- 
Fcb. 1 842, The officers referred to Col. Lawrence’s article in the Ca/- 
are Major Mackeson and Lieut- Col, evtta Review (No. III. p. 180.) may 
Sir Henry Lawrence, whose names also he advantageously referred to 
arc so intimately, and in so many about the proceedings at Pesbawtir 
ways honorably, identified with the under Col. Wild, Sir George l*ol- 
career of the English in the north- lock, and Raja Golab Singh, 
west of India. | (ioveriirncnt to Mr, Clerk, 27th 

t Lieut- Col. Lawrence to Major April, 1842. 
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iK)t satisfy Golab Sin^li, nor did Slier Sinjifh see fit to iS4i. 
come to any conclusion until lie should know the final ' 
views of the English with regard to the recognition of 
a government in Caubul.* The death of Shah Shooja 
and his suspicious proceedings were held to render the 
re-o<uuipatiou of the country unnc^cessary, and the tri- 
partite treaty was declared to be at an end t ; but tlie 
policy of a march on the AfghaJ^ capital was strongly 
urgial and wisely adopted.t There seemed to be a pros- 
])cct of wintering in (aubul, and it was not until the 
victorious troo[)s were on their return to India, that it 
was b(‘!iev(Hl the English would ever forego the posses- 
sion of an empin** The Sikhs then consented to take 
.lellalabad, but before the order transferring it could 
reach (ieneral Pollock tliat commander had destroyed 
the fortifications, and nominally abandoned the place to 
the king whom he had expediently set up in the Bala 
Hissar. It is probable that Slier Singh was not un- 
willing to be relieved of the invidious gift, for his own 
sway in Lahore was distracted, and Dost Mahomed was 
about to be released under the pledge of a safe passage 
through the I’unjab dominions ; and it may have been 
thought prudent to conciliate the father of Akber Khan, 
so famous for his successes against the English, by the 
surrender of a possession it was inconvenient to hold.ll 


* Mr. Clerk to Governtnent, 18th 
May, J 84ii. 

f Government to Mr. Clerk, ‘JTth 
May and 2i*th July, In the 

treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take the 
plaecof the tripartite one, tliey put for- 
ward a ehiitn of .superiority over Sindh, 
and somewhat evaded the question 
of beinf^ parties only, instead of prin- 
cipals, to the aeknowletignient of a 
ruler in Caubul. I'be treaty, how- 
ever, never took a definite .shape. 

I Even the Sikhs talked of the 
impolicy, or, at least, the disgrace, of 
suddenly and wholly withdrawing 
from Afghanistan in the manner 
proposed. (Mr. Clerk to Govern- 
ment, 19th July, 1842.) Mr. Clerk 


himself was among the most prominent 
of those who at first modestly urged, 
a mareh on Caubul, and afterwards 
manfully remonstiatcd against a hasty 
abandonment of the country. (See 
his letter above (juoted, and also that 
of the ‘J8d April, 1 842. ) 

§ I'he order wu.s dated the 1 8th Oct. 
1842. Lord Ellenborough himself 
was not without a suspicion that the 
victorious generals might frame ex- 
cuse.s for wintering in Caubul, and 
the expedition of Sir John M*CaskiU 
into the Kohistan was less pleasing 
to him on that account than it would 
otherwise have been, 

(I The Sikhs were not unwilling 
to acquire territory, but they wished 
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The Governor General had prudently resolved to 
assemble an army at Iverozpoor, as a reserve in case of 
further disasters in Afj^hanistan, find to make known to 
the princes of India that their Enolisli masters had the 
ready means of beating* any who might rebel.* Lord 
Ellenborough was also desirous of an interview with 
Sher Singh, and as gratitude was uppermost for the 
time, and added a gface <?ven to success, it was pro- 
posed to thank the Muharaja in person for the proofs 
which he had afforded of his continued friendshij). To 
invest the scene with greater eclat, it was further de- 
termined, in the sjnrit of the moment, to give expn^s- 
sion to British sincerity and moderation at the head of 
the two armies returning victorious from Caubul, with 
their numbers increas(»d to nearly forty thousand men 
by the force assembled on the* Sutlej. The native 
English portion of tliis array was considerable, and 


to see tlieir way clearly, and they 
were unable to do so until the En- 
glish had determined on tlieir own 
line of policy. The Sikhs knew in- 
deed of the resolution of the Go- 
vernor General to sever all connec- 
tion with Afghanistan, but the*)' also 
knew the sentiments of the majority 
of Englishmen about at least tem- 
porarily retaining it. They saw, 
moreover, that recruited armies were 
still in possession of every stronghold, 
and the policy was new to them of 
voluntarily relinquishing dominion. 
They therefore paused, and the subse- 
quent release of Dost Mahomed again 
fettered them when the retirement of 
the troops seemed to leave them free to 
act, for they were bound to escort the 
Ameer safely across the Punjab, and 
could not therefore make terms with 
him. Tile Sikhs would have worked 
through Sooltan Mahomed Khan 
and other chiefs, until they were in 
a condition to use the frequent plea 
of the English, of being able to go- 
vern better than dependents. (Com- 
pare Mr. Clerk to Government, 
2d Sept. 1842.) 

* Lord Auckland had likewise 


thought that such a demonstration 
might be advisable. ( (ioveriiment 
to Mr. (^lerk, 3d Dec. 18'il.) Of 
measures practically identified with 
Lord Klleiiborouglfs administration, 
Lord Auckland may further claim 
the met it of giving the generals 
commanding in Afghanistan su- 
preme authority ( Ilesolution of Go- 
vernment, 6th Jan. 1812), and of 
directing Sir William Nott to act 
without reference to previous in- 
structions, and as he might deem 
best for the safety of bis troops 
and the honor of the Hritish name. 
(Government to Sir William Nott, 
loth Feb. 1812.) To Lord Auckland 
however, is due tlie douhtful praise 
of suggesting the release of Dost 
Mahomed ( Government to Mr. 
Clerk, 24th Feb. 1842); and he must 
certainly hear a share of the blame 
attached to the exaggtirated estimate 
formed of the dangers which threat- 
ened the English after tlie retreat 
from Caulm), and to the timorous 
rather than prudent design of falling 
back on the Indus, or even on the 
Sutlej. 
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])erliaps so many Europeans liad never stood together I842. 
under arms on Indian ground since Alexander and Ins ' 
(ireeks made*, the Punjab a province of Macedon. The 
Sikhs generally were ])leased with one cause of this 
as.senihlag(s and tliey were glad to be relieved of the 
})r(?sence of tlie iMiglish on their western frontier ; but 
Sher Singh himself did not look forward to his visit to 
Lord Ellenborough witliout some misgivings, although 
under other circumstan(*(*s his vanity would have been 
gratified by tlie opportunity of displaying his ])ower and 
magiiifi('ence. lie felt his inca|)a(‘ity as a ruler, and 
he n(;edl(issly feared that he might be called to account 
for Sikh exc(‘ss(‘s and for a suspected intercourse with 
the hostile Ameers of Sindli then trembling for their 
fate, and even that the subjugation of the Punjab was 
to be made the st('pping*-stoue to the complete reduction 
of Afghanistan, lie had no confidence in himself; and 
he dread(Hl the vengeance of his followers, who believed 
him cap?ibl(5 of sacrificing the Khalsa to his own inter- 
ests. Nor w«Ts Dhiau Singh supposed to be willing 
that the Muharaja. should meet the Governor General, 
and his suspicious temj)er made him apprehensive that 
his sovereign might induce the English viceroy to 
accede to his ruin, or to th(‘ reduction of his exotic in- 
fluence. Thus both Sher Singh and his minister per- 
haps rejoiced that a misunderstanding v^ hich prevented 
the reception at Loodiaiia of Lehna Singh Mujeetheea, 
was seized hold of by the English to render a meeting 
doubtful or impossible** Lord Ellenborough justly 


* On several occasions Raja Dhian 
Singh expressed his apprehensions of 
an English invasion, as also did 
IMiiharaja Sher Singh. (See. for in- 
stance, Mr. Clerk to Government, 
‘id Jan. 1842.) The writer of the 
aiticlein the Cakutia lievkw (No. II. 
p. 493.), who is bL'lieved to be I/uut.- 
Col, Lawrence, admits Dhian Singh’s 
aversion to a meeting between bis 
sovereign and the IJritisli (iovernur 

General. The reviewer likewise dc- 


.scrihes Sher Singh’s anxiety at the 
time, hnt eonsi<lers him to have been 
desirous of throwing himself unre- 
servedly on English protection, as 
doubtless he might have been, had 
he thought himself secure from as- 
sassination, and that Lord Ellen- 
boiough would have kept him seated 
on the throne of liahore at all 
bn/.ai ds. 

About the suspected hostile inter- 
com se with the Ameers of Sindh 
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1842 . took offence at a sHsylit wlilcli, liowover unwittingly, 

’ had been really offered to him ; he was not easily aj)- 

peased ; and when the personal ajiologies of the minister, 
accompanied by the young lieir-apparent, had removed 
every ground of disjileasure, the appointed time, the 
beginning of January, IShS, for the lireaking-up of the 
large army luid arrived, and the (iovernor (feiieral did 
not care to detain his war-worn regiments any longer 
from their distant stations. No interview thus took 
place with Slier Singh ; but the boy princts Pertab 
Singh, was visited by Lord IJlenborough ; and the 
rapidity with which a large escort of Sikh troojis was 
crossed over the Suth‘j when swolhm with rain, and the 
alacrity and precision with \vhi(*h tht'y marueuvred, 
deserved to have been well noUnl l>y the l!lnglish cap- 
tains, proud as they had reason to be of tlie numbers 
and achievements of their own troops. Th(‘ prince 
likewise reviewed the Anglo-Indian forces, and the Sikh 
chiefs looked with interest upon the defenders of Jella- 
labad, and w^ith unmixed admiration ujion General Xott 
followed by his valiant and compact band. At last the 
armed host broke uj); the plains of I Vero/poor were no 
longer white with numerous camps ; and the rcdieved 
Slier Singh hastened, or w^as hurried, to Amritsir to 


see 77iornto7i*s ITisfttry of India^ vi. 
447. The Sikhs, however, were 
never required to give any explana- 
tion of the charges. 

The misunderstanding to M^hich 
Sirdar Lehna Singh was a party was 
simply as follows : — The Sirdar had 
been sent to wait upon the Governor 
General on Ids arrival on the frontier, 
according to ordinary ceremonial. 
It was arranged that the Sirdar 
should be received by bis lordship at 
J.iaodiana, and the day and hour 
were fixed, .and preparations duly 
made. Wr. Clerk went in person to 
meet the chief, and conduct him to 
the Governor General’s jircscnce, his 
understanding being that he was to 
go half the distance or so towards 
the Sikh encampment. The Sirdar 


und rstood or htrld that Mr. Clerk 
should or would eome to his tent, 
and thus he sat still while Mr. Clerk 
rested Imlf way for two hours or 
moje. Lord Ellenherough lhou{ 2 ;ht 
the excuse of tlic Sirdar frivolous, 
and that oflence was wantonly given, 
and he accordingly required an ex- 
planation to b(‘ afforded. (Govern- 
ment to Mr. ('lerk, 15th Dec. 1842.) 
'I'here is some reason to believe that 
the J..ahure Vukeel, who was in the 
interest of Haja Dhian Singh, misled 
the obnoxious Lehna Singh about 
the arrangements for conducting him 
to the Governor Generars tents, with 
the view of discrediting him both 
with his own master and with the 
English. 
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return thanks to (iod that a f^reut danger had passed 
away. Tliis being over, he received Dost Mahomed 
Khan with distinction at Lahore, and in F<?hruary 
(lSli3), entered into a formal tr(*aty of friendshij) with 
the rel<*ase(l Ameer, whicli said nothing about the 
English gift of Jellalal>ad.* 

Hut Slier Singh principally feared his own chiefs and 
subjects, and although the designed or fortuitous mur- 
der of Maee (diund Kour in June, 18'E2t, relieved him 
of some of his apprehensions, he felt uneasy under the 
jealous domination of Dhian Singh, and began to listen 
readily t(» the smooth suggestions of Bha(‘e (ioormookh 
Singh, his ])riest so to speak, and who was himself ol 
some religious repntcition, as well as the son of a man of 
acknowledged sanctity and iidluence.l The English 
(lovernment, in its well meant hut impracticable desire 
to unite all parties in the country, had urged the 
restoration to favor of the Sindhanwala chiefs, who The sinci- 
k(*])t its own agents on the alert, and the Muharaja chiefs and 
liimself in a state of doubt or alarm. § Slier Singh, theJummoo 

from his (‘asiness of nature, was not averse to a recon- aiesec.^^* 
ciliation, and by degrees he* even became not unwilling 
to have the family about him as some counterpoise to 


1843. 


Dost Maho- 
med returns 
to (’aubul, 
1843. 


Anxieties of 
Sher Singh. 


* (ioverninent to Mr. Clerk, loth 
Eel), niul 17th Mareli, 184:1. 

f Mr. Clerk to (iovermnent, 1 .'Jth 
June, IS4‘J. TIu* widow of iShiha- 
raja Khurruk Singh w.m so soM'rely 
beaten, as was said by her female 
attendants, that she alimAt imme- 
diately expired. The only explana- 
tion otlered, was that slu* ha<i chidden 
the servants in question for some 
fault, and tlte pnhiie was naturally 
unwilling to believe Sher Singli, at 
least, guiltless of instigating the 
murder. 

if In the beginning of his reign 
Sher Singh had leant much upon an 
active and ambitious follower, named 
Jowala Singh, wlio^e bravery was 
conspicuous during the attack on La- 
hore. This petty leader hoped to 


supplant both the Sindhanwala chiefs 
and the Jummoo Itajas as leading 
courtiers, btit he proceeded too has- 
tily ; he w.as seized and iinjirisoned 
hy Dhian Singh in May, 1811, and 
died by foul means immediately after- 
wards. (C'umpare Mr, Clerk to Go- 
vernment, 7th May and 10th June, 
1841.) 

§ Mr. C'lerk to Government, 7t!i 
April, 184‘J, and Government to Mr. 
(’lerk, I'Jth May, 1842; see also 
Lieut. -Cul. Uiclimond to Govern- 
ment, .')tb Sept. 1843. IVIr, Clerk 
became lieutenant governor of Agra 
in June 1843, and he was succeeded 
as agent on the frontier by Lieut. - 
Col. Hielimond, an officer of repute, 
w'ho bad recently distinguished liiin- 
self under Sir George Pollock. 
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i 84 .i. the Rajas of Jununoo. Neither was Dhiaii Siiifrh op- 
' posed to tlieir return, for he tlioug'ht tliey might he 
made some use of siiiee Mai*e C'huiul Kr)ur was no 
more, and thus Ajeet Sinj^h and his iineles again took 
their accustomed places in the court of Laliore. Never- 
theless during tlie summer of JStJ, Dhian Singli 
})erceived that his inllueiHM' over the Miiliaraja was 
fairly on tlie wane ; and lie liad good rc'ason to dread 
tile machinations of Goormookh Singh and the pas- 
sions of the multitude hen roused by a man of his 
character. The minister then again began to talk of 
the boy, Dhuleep Singh, and to endeavour to p(»ssess 
the minds of the Sindhanwala chiefs with tin* beli(*f, 
that they had been inveigled to Lahore for their mon» 
Jissured destruction. Ajeet Singh had by this tinn* 
become the boon companion of the iMuharaja ; but he 
was liimself ambitious of power, and he and his uncle 
Lehna Singh grasjied tit the id<'a of making the minist(‘r 
a party to their own designs. They appeared to fall 
wholly into his views ; and they would, they said, takt‘ 
sher Singh JSher Siiigli’s lif<‘ t(» save their own. Gn the 1,0th 
by Ajeer^^ September (1S1<3), Ajeet Singh indu(*ed the Muharaja 
Singh, Sept, to inspect some levies he liud newly raised ; he ap- 
1j. i«43, Jig if to make an olhning of a choice earhiia*, 

and to receive the commendations usual on such oc(‘a- 
sioiKs, but he raised the W(‘a|)oa and shot his sovereign 
dead. The remorseless Lehna Singli took tlie life of 
the boy Pertab Singh at the same time, and the kins- 
men then joined Dhian Singli, and proceeded witli him 
to the citadel to proclaim a new king. The hitherto 
wary minister was now caught in liis own toils, and he 
who like- bee^ime the dupe of his accomplices, lie was separated 
from his immediate attimdaiits, as if for the sake of 
Singh to greater privacy, and shot by the same audiu‘ious chi<‘f 
ir?a 43 f^* who had just imbrued Jiis hands in the blood of their 
common master.’*®' The conspirators were thus far suc- 


IncMit.-Col, Richmond to Government, 17th and 18th Sept. 1843. 
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ressful ill tlieir ilariiiij;' and in their crimes, but they ne- I843. 
f»^lected to slay or imprison the son of tlunr last victim ; ' •' ' 

and tlui minds of the soldiers do not seem to liave been 
prepared for th(‘ death of Dhian Singh, as they were for 
that of th<* iNIiih; iraja. The youthful H(‘era Singh was iieeraSingh 

r<Mis(»d by liis own danger and his filial duty; he could 
plausibly accuse the Sindhanwalas of being iilone guilty 
of th(» treble murder which Jiad taken place, and he 
largely promised rewards to the troops if they would 
avenge th(' deatli of Mc/y friend and ///.v father, Th(» 
army generally respondcal to his call, and the citadel 
was immediatidy assaulted ; yet so strong was the 
feeling of aviu sion to Jummoo ascendancy among the 
Sikh peoj)l(*, that <*ould the feehk* garrison have held 
out for thre(‘ or four days, until the first imjiulse of 
anger and surprise had passed away, it is almost 
certain that lle(»ra Singh must have lied for his life. 

But the phic(* was entered on the second evening ; the 
woimd(‘d Ij(‘hna Singh was at once slain ; and Ajeet 
Singh, ill attempting to boldly escape over the lofty 
walls, f(*ll and was also killed."^ Dhulei^p Singh was Bhuieep 
then proclainuMl iMuharaja, and Ileera Singh was raised 
to tlu' high and fatid oifice of Vuzeer ; but he was all Muharaja, 
jiowerful for the nuuiient; the Sindhanwala possessions 
wen* confiscated, and their dwellings ra/ed to the 
ground ; nor did the youthful avenger stay until he had 
found out and ])ut to death Bhaee Cloormookh Singh 
and jVIisser Behlee Ham, the former of whom was 
believed to have connived at the death of his confiding 
master, and to have instigated the assassination of the 
minister ; and th<i latter of wliom had always stood 
high in the favor of the great Muharaja, although 
strongly opposed to the aggrandizement of the Jummoo 
family. Sirdar Httur Singh Sindhanwala, who was 
liurrying to Lahore wlu‘n he heard of the capture of tlie 
citadel, made a hasty attempt to rouse the village popu- 


• Lieut.- Col Uicbiuonil to (Jo\ernment, 20th Si*|>t 1543. 
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1843. latioii in his favor thronii^h tin* iiiflu(*nre of Bhaee B(‘cr 
Sinoh, a dovottu' of i»rvat ropiiH^ ; hut the “ Klialsa” 
was almost wholly n^presented by the army, and he 
crossed at once into the Jiritish territoiies to avoid the 


The power 
of the army 
increascb. 


Tlaja Golab 
Singh. 


sirdar Jo- 
wahir 
Singh, 
Nov. 24. 
1843. 


emissaries of Ileera Sinf>;^h.*' 

The new minister added two riip(*es and a half, or 
fiv(‘ shillings a montli, to the pay of the common soldiers, 
and he als(/ discharged some arrears due to them. Tlu' 
army felt that it had beconu^ the mast(‘r of tlu' states 
and it endeavored to j)rocure donatives, or to ])lac<‘ 
itself riglit in ])uhlic estimation, hy thnsitening to eject 
theJummoo faction, and to make the' lhiat‘<‘ B(‘(‘r Singh, 
already mentioned, a king as well as a priest, t .Jowahir 
Singli, tlu‘ maternal uncle of the* hoy Muharaja, aln‘ady 
grasped the highest ])ost he <*ould (KTupy ; nor uas the 
minister’s family united within itself. SooeheT Singh’s 
vanity was mortified hy the asceudamy of his iu‘j)hew, 
a strijTmg, inuic<piainted with war, and inexp<‘rii‘nced 
in business; and In* (Mideavor(‘d to form a party which 
should jdaee him in jiower. { The y<)uthful Vu/<‘er 
naturally turiu'd t(» Ins other uncle, (lolab Singh, for 
sup])ort, and tliat astute chief cared not who held titles 
wdiile he \vi\s deferred to and loft unr(*straiiu‘d ; hut the 
Sikhs w^ere still averse* to him p(*rsonallv, and jt*alous 
lest he should attemjit to garrison ev(*ry stronghold with 
liis own followers, (iolah Singh was, then*fon*, cau- 
tious in Ins proce(*dings, and h(*for(‘ he rea<du*d Lahore*, 
on the lOth of November, he had sought to ingratiate* 
himself with all partie*s, save* •Fe»wahir Singh, whom he* 
may liave despised as e)f no e*apacity.§ Jowahir Singh 
resente*tl this conduct, and taking advantage e)f the tvady 
?icce.ss to the* Muliaraja’s person which his relationship 
gave him, he went with the (*hild in Ins arms, on the 
occasion of a review of se>me troops, anel urged the* 


* LicMit.-Col. llicbmoiKrs letters j l/jeul.-('ol, Iliehmonil to (Jo- 
from 21st Sept, to 2tl Oct. 1843. verninent, 16ih aiul 22d Oct. 18*1:1. 

t Jdtut.-(’ol. Kichmoiul to Go- § ( oinf)arc IdeuL-Col. Uichmond 
vcnirncnt, 9f)th Sept. 1843. to Government, 2f;th Sept, and 16’tli 

Nov. 1843. 
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assembled regiments to depose the Jummoo Rajas, i 844 . 

otherwise he would fly with his nej)hevv, their ackiiow- ' ' 

ledged prince, into the British territories. But the 
design of pnxuiriiig aid from the English w^as displeas- 
ing to the SihlivS, both as an independent people and as 
a licentious soldiery, and Johawdr Singh wais immedi- 
ately made a )>risoijer, and thus received a lesson which 
influenced liis conduct during the short remainder of his 
life.* 

Nevertlu^less, ri(*era Singh continued to be beset wdth Futteh 
difhculties. There w as one Futteh Khan Tcuvana, a 
personal follow (T of Dhian Singh, who was supposed to 
have been privy to th(‘ intended assassination of his 
master, and to ha\'e designedly held back when Ajeet 
Singh took the raja to oik* si<le. This p<'tty leader fled 
soon as the army attacked the citadel, and endea- 
vored to raise Jin insurrection in his native province of 
Dera Ismaee! Khan, whi(‘h caused the great(*r anxiety, 
as the attempt w as supposed to l>e countenanced by the 
able and hostile Governor of Mooltan.t Scarcely had Thcin«ur- 
measun\s b<»en a(lo[)(e(l for redu(‘ing the petty rebellion, ea^^^rncera 
w hen Ca'^hmeera Singh and Peslunvura Singh, sons born shiKb and 
to, or adopted by, Runjeet Singh at the period of his singh!Ye 43 
<*onquest of the two Afghan provinces from w Jiich they — 1844. 
w ere named, started up as the rivals of the child Dhuleep, 
and endeavort'd to form a party by a})pearing in open 
opposition at Seealkot. Some regiments ordered to 
Pesliawor joined the two princes; the Mahometan regi- 
ments at Lahore refused to march against them unless 
a pure Sikh force <lid the same; and it was with diffi- 
culty, and only w ith the aid of Raja (Jolab Singh, that 
the siege of S(»ealkot was formed. Th(‘ two young men 
soon slxnved themse1vi‘s to be incapable of heading a 
party ; Heera Singh relaxed in his efforts against them ; 
and towards the end of March he raised the siege, and 


• Lu*ut.-rol. Richmond to Go- i I.ieut.-Col. Richmond to Go- 
vernment, 2«th Nov. 1843. vernment, 12th Dec. 1843, 
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The at- 
tempt of 
Raja Soo- 
chct Singh, 
March, 
1S44. 


allowed them to go at lar^e.* The minister hud, how- 
ever, less reason to he satisfied w ith ihesiuressof Jow^u- 
hir Siii{xh, wdio, about tlie same tiim% indiieed his {guards 
to release him, and he was ninvillingly allow ed to assume 
liis ])laee in the court as the uncle of the child to w hose 
sovereignty in th(‘ abstract all nominally deferi ed.t 
Raja Soocliet Singh was believed to have been a 
secret party to the attempts of (\*islmu‘era vSingli, and the 
rel(‘ase of JoAvaliir Singh w^as also pndmhly (‘lli^'ted w ith 
liis cognizance. The raja helit‘ved himself to he ])opnlar 
wdth the army, and especially with the (‘avalry portion 
of it, which having an inferior organization began to 
show some jealousy of the systematic proceedings of the 
regidar infantry and artillery. H<‘ had retired to th<‘ 
hills with great reluctance ; h(‘ coiitimied intent upon 
supplanting his nephew ; and suddenly, on the evening 
of the ^2()th of March, 181 f, he a|)peared at [.abort* 
wath a ftwv followers ; hut he appealed in vain to th(‘ 
mass of tlie troo[)s, partly h(»canse ileera Singh hadht'cn 
liberal in gifts and profuse in promises, and partly hts 
caus(‘ tlie shrew’d de))tities who form(*d tlu* Pnnehayets 
of the regiments, had a sense of their ow n importtince, 
and w^ere not to he won for purposes of m<M*<^ faction, 
witlioiit diligent and judicious seeking, flence, on the 
morning after the arrival of the sanguine and liasty 
raja, a large force marched against him without demur; 
but the chief was brave, he endeavored to make a staiul 
in a ruinous building, and he died fighting to the last, 
although his little hand w^is almost destroycid by the fire 
of a numerous artillery before the assailants could reach 
the inclosure.J 


The insiir- Within tw^o moiitlis after this rash undi^rtaking, LJttur 
Singh Siiidliaiiwala, who had been residing at Tha- 
uttursingh nehsir, made a similar ill-judged attempt to gain ov(!r 
Beer^SMngb Hecra Singh, lie crossed the 

May, 1 844. 

• Lieut -Col. Kichmond to Go- t Licut.-Col, Richmond to Go- 
vernment, 23d and 27tb March, 1844. vermnent, 29th March, 1844. 

t Lieut.* Coi. Richmond to Go- 
vernment, 27th March, 1844, 
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Sutlej on the 2(1 May, hut instead of moving to a dis- is 44 . 

tance so as to avoid jjnjniature eollisions, and to enable ' *' ' 

him to a|)jH‘al to the feelings of the Sikhs, he at once 
joined lihat^e Beer Singh, whose religious repute at- 
tracted iiumlHirs of tlie agricultural j)opulation, and 
took uj) a j)osition almost opposite F(ierozpoor, and 
within forty mil(*s of the capital. The disafl‘ect(*d Cash- 
meera Singh joined tl»e chief, hut H(»era Singh stood as 
a suppliant Ixdbre the assembled Khalsa, and rous(?d the 
feelings of tlie troops bv reminding them tliat tlie Sind- 
Iianwalas lookcsi to the English for support. A large 
fon‘e pia)mptly marched from Lahore, but it was wished 
to d(‘ta(‘h BliatH" Beer Singh from the rebel, for to assail 
so holy a man was ludd to be sacrih'ge by the soldiers, 
and on the st‘V(*nth of the month (Lputies were sent to 
induqp the Bhacn^ to retire. . Some expressions moved 
the ang(‘r of Sirdar I ttur Singh, and he slt‘w one of 
th(‘ de[)uti(‘s with his own hand. Tliis act led to an 
imnuuliate attack. Uttur Singh and (. ashnu^era Singh 
were both killcxl, .and it was found that a (‘annon shot 
had likewise numbered Bhaia; Beer Singh with the 
skiin. Tlie (a>mmand(*r on this occasion was Labh 
Singh, a Uaj))oot of dumnioo, and the possession of the 
family of (,’ashmeera Singh s(*emed to render Ins su(^- 
c<*s.s more comph^te ; but the Sikh infantry refused to 
allow tlie women .and children to be removed to Lahore ; 
and Labh Singh, alarmed by this proi^eeding .and by the 
lamentations over the d(*ath of Beer Singh, hastened to 
the capital to (aisuia* his own safety.* 

lleera Singli was thus successful against two main The cover, 
enemies of liis rule, and as he had also come to an 
understanding with the (xovernor of Mooltan, the pro- submits, 
ceedings of Futteh Kh.an Tovvana gave him little un- 
easiness, t The army itself was his great (!ause of 
anxiety, not lest tlie Sikh dominion should he contracted, 
but lest he should be rejected as its master; for the 

* Lieut. -Col. Hichmond to Go- f Compare Lieut.-Col. Richmond 
vernment, 10th, 11th, and 12th May, to Government, 29th April, 184*4. 

1844. 
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Ghilghit re- 
iUiced,1843. 


HeeraSmgh 
professes 
suspicions 
of the 
luuglish, 


The mutiny 
of the Bri- 
tish Sepoys 
ordered to 
Sindh, 


Puncliayets, altlioufyli bent on retaining tlieir own power, 
and on acquiring additional pay and privileges for their 
constituents the soldiers, were etpially resolved on main- 
taining the integrity of the empire, and they arranged 
among themselves about the relief of the troops in the 
provinces. On the frontiers, indeed, the Sikhs con- 
tinued to exliibit their innate vigtir, and towards the 
end of 18 the secluded princijiality of (Jhilghit was 
overrun and annexed to ( ashmeer. The Puncliayets 
likewise felt that it was the design of the raja and his 
advisers to disperse the Sikh army over the country, 
and to raise additional corps of hill men, but tlic com- 
mittees would not allow a single regiment to quit 
Lahore without satisfying themselves of the necessity of 
the measure; and thus Ileeia Singh was induced to 
take advantage of a project^id r(dief of the British U'oops 
in Sindh, and the conseipient march of several bat- 
talions towards the Sutlej, to heighten or give a colour 
to his ovm actual susjiicions, and to hint that a near 
danger threatened the Sikhs on the side* of the English. 
The Khalsa” was most willing to encounter that 
neighbor, and a brigade was induced to move to 
Kussoor, and others to shorter distances from th(‘ capi- 
tal, under the plea, as avowed to the British authorities, 
of procuring forage and supplies with great(‘r facility.^ 
Such had indeed been Kunj(‘et Singh’s occasional prac- 
tice when no assemblage of British forces could add to 
his ever present fears t; but Ileera Singh’s apprehen- 
sions of his own army and of his English allies were 
lessened by his rapid successes, and by the disgraceful 
spirit which then animated the regular regiments in the 
British service. The Sepoys refused to proceed to 
Sindh, and the Sikhs watched the ])rogress of the 
mutiny with a pleased surprise. It was new to them 
to see these renowned soldiers in opposition to their 
government ; but any glimmering hopes of fatal einbar- 

• Compare Lu'ut -Col. Richmond ] See for instance Sir David Och- 
to Government, 2(Hh Dec. 1843, and terloney to Government, 1 6th Oct. 
^Sd March, 1844. 1813. 
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rassmeiit to the colossal power of the foreig'ners were i 844 . 
dispelled by the march of European troops, by the good ’ * 

example of the irregular cavalry, and by the returning 
sense of obedience of the Sepoys themselves. The 
British forces proc(*eded to Sindl), and the Lahore de- 
tachnamt was witlulrawn from Kussoor.* 

N(»v(Tthel<ss there were not wanting causes of real Discussions 
or alh^ged dissatisfaction with the British fjrov'(»rnmeiit, 
which at last served the useful purjxise of engaging the the 
att(*ntion of the J..aliore soldiery. The protected Sikh MowTan 
Raja of Naba had iriven a village, named Ahuvran, to 
Runjeet Singh at the Alnharaja’s recjuest, in order that 
it might be bestow <»d on Dhuiuia Singh, a Naha subject, 
but who stixul high in favour with the master of the 
Punjab. Tb(‘ \illag(* was so given in ISlI), or after 
the introduction of tin* haiglish supremacy, hut wuthout 
the kiioub'dge of the English authorities, w hieh cinaim- 
stanct* rend(*r(*d the ali(‘nati(ai invalid, if it were argued 
that tin* village liad become separated from the British 
sov(*reiguty. The Rajji of Naha In'came displeased with 
Dhuuna Siiigli, and he n*sumed his gift in the year 
18Pj; hut in so doing his soldiers wantonly jdundered 
the prop<*rty of tin; feudatory, and thus gave the 
Lahore (Tovernment a ground of eoinplaint, of which 
advantage was taken for party purposes.! But Ileera at>oiit 
Singh and liis advisers took greater exception still at 
the decision of the British (iroverninent with regard to soochct 
a quantity of coin and bullion which Raja Soochet Singh 
had secretly (leposit(*d in Feerozpoor, and which Ids 
servants wore detected in endeavoring to remove after 
his death. The treasure was estimated at 1,500,000 
rupees, and it w^as understood to liave been sent to 
Feerozpoor during the recent Afglian war, for the pur- 
pose of being offered as part of an iiigratiatory loan to 
the English ( Jovernment, which was borrowing money 
at the time from the protected Sikh chiefs. The Lahore 

* Compare Lieut. > Col. Ricbmoud f Lieut.-Col. Ricbmoud to Qo- 
to Governmenty 29th April, 1844. lernmenl, 18lh and 28th May, 1844, 
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1844. minister claimed the treasure both as the escheated pro- 
' perty of a feudatory without male heirs of his body, and 
as the coiitiscat(»d property of a rebel killed in arms 
ag^aiiist Ills sovereign ; but the British (ioverninent con- 
sidered tlie right to the property to be unaffected by the 
owner’s treason, and required that tlie title to it, accord- 
ing to the laws of Junnuoo or of the Punjab, should be 
regularly pleaded and proved in a British court. It 
was argued in favour of Lahore tljat no British subject 
or dependent claimed the treasure, and that it might be 
expe(liently made over to the ruler of the Punjab for 
surrender to the legal or customary owner ; but the 
supreme British authorities would not relax further from 
tlie conventional law of Eurojie than to say, that if the 
Muharaja would write that the Rajas Ciolab Singli and 
Heera Singh assented to the delivery of the treasure to 
the Sikh state for the purpose of being transferred to 
the rightful owners, it would no longer be detained. 
This proposal was not tigreed to, jiartly because differ- 
ences had in the mean time arisen between the uncle 
and nephew, and partly because the Lahore councillors 
considered their original grounds of claim to bo irre- 
fragable, according to Indian law and usage, and thus 
the money remained a sourc<‘ of dissatisfaction, until the 
English stood masters in Lahore, and accepted it as 
part of the price of Cashmeer, when the valley was 
alienated to Raja Golab Singh.* 

• For the discussions about the dual rij^ht of lieirsliip ; or rather it 
surrender or the detention of the decides the question with reference 
treasure, see the letters of Lieut.'- solely to the law in private cases. 
Colonel Richmond to Govenunent Tluoughout India, the practical rule 
of the 7th April, 3d and 27th Miy, hasevei been that such property shall 
25th July, 10th September, and 5th be administered to agreeably to the 
and 25th October, 1844; and of Go- customs of the tribe or province to 
vernment to Lieut. -Colonel Rich- which the deceased belonged ; and 
moiid of the 19th and 22d April, 17th very frequently, when the only liti- 
May, and 10th August of the same gants arc subjects of one and thp 
year. ^ same foreign state, it is expediently 

The principle* laid downW deciding made over to the sovereign of that 
the claim to the treasure at a British state for adjudication, on tlie plea 
tribunal, and according to the laws of that the rights of the parties can be 
Lahore or of Jummoo, does not dis- best ascertained on the spot, and that 
tinguish between public and indivi- c\ery ruler is a renderer of justice. 
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Siiifph bad, in liis acts and successes, sur- > 844 . 
passed the general expectation, and the manner in ' ^ ^ 

winch allairs wcTii carried on seemed to arfy'ne unlooked- guided i>y 
for abilities of a hii]:li or<ler ; but the Raja himself had . 
little nior(» than a noble presence and a conciliatory preceptor, 
address to recommend liiin, and the person who directed 
every measure was a Brahmin Pundit, named Julia, 
the family jiriest, .so to sjieak, of the Jummoo brothers, 
and the tutor of Dhian Sindh’s sons. Tins crafty and 
ambitious man retained all the influence over the 
youtJiful minister which he had exercised over the 
boyisli pupil on whom Runjeet Singh lavished favors. 

Armies had marched, and chiefs had been vainpiislied, 
as if at the bidding of the preceptor become councillor. 

His vii'ws expanded, and be secmis to have entertained 
tile idea of huuiding a dynasty of ‘‘ Pesliwas ” among 
tlie rude Juts of the Punjab, as had been done by one 
of bis tribe among tin* e(|ually rude Mabruttas oi the 
sf)utb. He fully perceived that the Sikh army must be 
conciliated, and also that it must be (*mployed. He 


In the |»ro‘»cnf instance, tfie iinpcr- 
Icction of the internist ional Law of 
Kuropo may he more to hlaine than 
the Go\ eminent of India and the 
legal anthoiities of (’alcutta, for re- 
fusing to acknowledge the right of an 
allied and friendly state to the pio- 
perty of a childlc'.s rebel ; to whieh 
property, incireu>er, no IJntish sub- 
ject or deptmlenl pvc fen imI a claim. 
Vattel la)s it down that a stranger’s 
property remains a part of the aggre- 
gate wealth of his nation, and that 
the right to if is to be determined 
according to the laws of his own 
country (book II. chap. viii. sects, 
U)9 and 110.); but in the section in 
question refersMvee is solely had to 
cases in whieli subjects or private 
parties are litigants; although Mr. 
Chitty, in his note to scot. lOtl, (ed. 
1834) shows that foreign sovereigns 
can in England sue, at least, British 
subjects. 

The oriental customary law with 
regard to the estates and property of 

T 


Jaglieendars (feiid.d beneficiaries) 
may be seen in liernier's Travels (i. 
183 — 187.). The right of the Go- 
\ernment is full, and it is based on 
the feeling or principle that a hone- 
liciary has only the use duiing life of 
estates or ofhees, and that all he may 
have accumulateil, through parsimony 
or oppression, is the property of the 
state. It may be difficult to decide 
betMeen a people and an expelled so- 
vereign, about his guilt or his ty- 
ranny, but there can be none in 
deciding between an allied state and 
its subject about treason or rebellion. 
Neither refugee traitors nor patriots 
are alloweti to abuse their asylum by 
plotting against the Government 
whieh has cast them out ; and an ex- 
tension of the principle would pre- 
vent desperate adventurers defrauding 
the state which has reared and heaped 
favors on them, by removing their 
property previous to engaging in rash 
and criminal enterprises. 

4 
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1844. despised, and with some reason, the spirit and capacity 
^ of most of the titular chiefs of the country; and he felt 
that Raja Golab Singh absorbed a large proportion of 
the revenues of the country, and seriously embarrassed 
the central government by his overgrown power Jind 
influence. It was primarily requisite to keej) the army 
well and regularly jiaid, and hence the Pandit ]>ro- 
ceeded without scruple to sequester several of the fiefs 
of the sirdars, and gradually to inspire the soldiery 
with the necessity of a march against Jummoo. Nor 
was he without a pretext for denouncing Golab Singh, 
as that unscrupulous chief had lately taken j)ossession of 
the estates of Raja Sooehet Singh, to which he re- 
garded himself as the only heir.* * * § 

Pundit Julia showed vigour and capacity in all he did, but 

he proceeded too hastily in some matters, and he 
Singh. attempted too much <at one time. He did not, perhaps, 
understand the Sikh character in all its dtq)ths and 
ramifications, and he probably umlervalued the subtlety 
of Golab Singh. The raja, indeed, was induced to 
divide the Jagheers of Sooehet Singh with his nephew t, 
but Futteh Khan Towana again excited an insurrection 
in the Derajat t ; Chutter Singh Atareewala took up 
arms near Rawil Pindee §, and the Mahometan tribes 
south-west of Cashmeer w^ere encouraged in rehellion 
by the dexterous and experienced chief w'hom Pundit 
Julia sought to crush. || Peshawura Singh again asjured 
to the sovereignty of the Puiyab ; he was supported by 
Golab Singh, and Julia at lust perceived the necessity 
of coming to terms with one so formidable. 5F A recon- 
ciliation was accordingly patched up, and the raja sent 
his son Sohiin Singh to Lahore.** The hopes of 

* Compare Lieut. -Col. Richmond 3 Major Hroadfoot to Govern- 

to Government, 13th Aug. and 10th ment, 24tli Nov. 1844. 

Oct.. 1844. If Lt.-Col. Richmond to Govem- 

f Lieut.-Co1. Richmond to Go- ment,l 6th Oct. 1844, and MaJorBroad- 
vernment, 30th Oct. 1844. foot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844. 

I Lieut.- Col. Richmond to Go- I..ieut.-Col. Richmond to Go- 
vernment, 14th June, 1844. vernment, SOth Oct. 1844, and Major 

§ Lieut-Col. Riehmond to Go- Broadfoot to Government, 1 3th Nov. 

yemment, I6th Oct 1844. and 16th Dec. 1844. 
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Peshavvura then vanished, and he fled for safety 

to the south of the Sutlej.* ' 

J^undit Julia made the additional mistake of forg*et- Punriit 
ting' that the Sikhs were not jealousf of (iolab Singh 
alone, but of all strangers to their faith and race ; and sikh>, and 
in trying to crush the eliiefs, he had forgotten that they 
wen* Sikhs e<{ually with the soldiers, and that the ther. 

Khalsa ” was a word which could be used to unite the 
high and low. He show<*d no respe<‘t even to sirdars 
of ability and means. Lehna Singh Mujeetbeea (juitted 
the Punjab, on pretence of a pilgrimage, in the month 
of Mar<‘h, 181 It, and the only }>ersoii who was rais(*d 
to any distinction was the unworthy l.al Singh, a 
Brahmin, and a follower of the Hajas of Jummoo, but 
who was und<*rstood to have ganH‘d a disgraceful influ- 
ence over the impure mind of Ranee Jindan. The 
Pundit again, in his arrogance, had ventured to use 
some exj)ressions of impati(‘nce and <lisrespect towards 
the niotluT of the Muharaja, and he had habitually 
treated Jowahir Singh, her brother, with neglect and 
contempt. The impulsive soldiery was wrought uf)on 
by the incensed woman and amhitioiis man ; the ndict 
of the great Muharaja appealed to the children of the 
Khalsa, jxlready excited by the proscribed chiefs, and 
Heera Singh and Pundit Julia perceived that their rule 
was at an end. On the 21st December, they Heera 

endeavored to avoid th(» wrath of the Sikh soldiery by 
a sudden flight from the cajntal, but they were over- .luiiafiy, 
taken and slain before th<^y could reach Jummoo, along overtaLn 
with Solum Singh, the cousin of the minister, and and put to 
Lahh Singh, so lately hailed as a victorious commander, ^^44 
The memory of Pundit Julia continued to be execrated, 
but the fate of Ileera Singh excited some few regrets, 

♦ Major Broadfoot to Govern- lowance of a thousand rupees a 
ment, 14tli and IBth Nov. 1844. month. 

Major Broadfoot, who succeeded f Lehna Singh went first to Hurd- 
Lieut.-Col. Hichmond as agent on war and afterwards to Benares. He 
the frontier on the 1st Nov. 1844, re- next visited Gya and Juggernatb and 
oeived Peshawura Singh with civili- Calcutta, and he was residing in the 
ties unusual under the circumstances, last named place when hostilities 
and proposed to assign him an al- broke out with the Sikhs. 
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for he had well aveii«ed the death of his father, and lie 
had home his dioniti(»s ^\i^h f>raec' and modesty.* 

The sudden hreakino* nj> of lleera Siiioh’s frovern- 
ment eaiistul sornl* eoiifusion for a time, and the state 
seeiiU'd to he without a responsible head; hut it was 
giadually j)ere(‘ived that Jowahir Sin£>h, tin* brother, 
and Lai Sinjjh, the fa\orite of the Ranee, wa)uld form 
the most inihumtial members of the administration. 1 
Reshawnra Nmj>h, indeed, escaped from the eustcaly of 
the British authorith's, by whom h(' had h(*en placed 
under surveillance, when he fled acioss the Sutlej ; hut 
lie made no attempt Jit the monnuit to htu’ome suprcnue, 
and he seemed to adheie to those who had so sigiuilly 
aven<xed him on lleera Sinoh.1 The s(U’\ic(‘s of the 
troops wTre rewardetl by the addition of half a rup(*e 
a month to the jiay of the common soldier, many liefs 
wrre restoied, and the ciijudity of ail partitas in the 
stfite was e\cit(‘d by a removal of the designs aj^ainst 
Golah Sini>h.§ The disturbances in the mountains of 
Gashmeer w^n* put down, the insurgent iMitteli Khan 
was taken into favoin, lN»shawur was secuM» against 
the power of all the Af<»hans, although it w^as knowui 
that (rolab Singh encouraged the reduced Baruk/aces 
with jiromises of support ll ; hut it w as esscaitial tn 
the government that the troops should he emphiyed : it 
w'as pleasing to the nnui to he able to giatify their 
avarice or their ^engeance, and they therefore marched 
against Jummoo with alaciity. % 

(folab Singh, w ho knew the relative inferiority of his 
soldiers, brought all his arts into ]day. He distriluit(‘d 
his money freely among the Punchayets of r(‘giments, 


* Compare Major Uroadfootto Go- 
vernment, 24th and ^8th Dec. IS 14. 

f Compare Major Ilroadfoot to 
Government, 24th and 2?'th Dec. 
1844. 

t Compare Major Broadfoot to 
Government, 28th Dec. 1844, and 
4th Jan. 1845. As Major Broad- 
foot, however, points out, the prince 
seemed ready enough to grasp at 
power even so early as January. 


§ Compare M ijor Bioidfoot to 
Government, 28th Dec. 1844, and 2d 
Jan. 1815. 

|j Major Broadfoot to Govern- 
iiK-nt, lOtli Jan. 18 15. 

^ 'Ihe troops further rejected the 
tenns to whitli the laihoie court 
seemed inclined to come with Golab 
Singh (Major Broadfoot to Govern- 
ment, 22d Jan 1845 ) 
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he f^ratified the members of these committees by his 
personal att(Mitions, and he ajicain inspired P(*sliawura 
Sinjifh with desitrjis upon tlie sover<‘if]^nty itself. He 
])romised a gratuity to the army which had mar(‘lied to 
ur^e upon him tlie ])roj)riety of submission, he agreed to 
sun ender certain portions of the general possessions of 
the family, and to pay to the state a tine of 3,.>{)(),0()0 
rupees.* But an altercation arose between the Lahore 
and Jumnioo followers when the ju’omised donative was 
being n*inoved, which ended in a fatal atfray ; and 
afteiwards an old Sikh chief, Futteh Singh Man, and 
one Ihitchna, w^ho had deserted (xolab Singh’s service, 
w^ere waylaid and slain. t Tlie raja protested against 
the accusation of connivance f>r treachery ; nor is it pro- 
bable that at the time he desired to take the life of any 
one ex(‘ej)t Butchna, who had been variously employed 
by liim, and wdio knew the (‘Xtent of his resources. The 
act ne vert lawless gr(*atly excited the Sikh soldiery, and 
(iolab Singh perceived that submission alone would sav^e 
Jumnioo from being sjicked. lie succeeded in partially 
gaining over tw'o brigades, he joined their camp, and 
he arrived at Lahoie early in April, 18d.>, half a 
j>risoner, and yet not without a reasonable prospect of 
becoming the minister of the country ; for the mass of 
tin* Sikh soldicM’y thought that one so great had been 
sulhciently humbled, tlie Puiichayets had been won by 
his money and his blandishments, and many of the old 
servants of l{unj(H»t Singh had confidence in his ability 
and in his good w ill tow^ards the state generally.t There 
yet, how^ever, existed some remnants of the animosity 
wJiich had jiroved fatal to Ileera Singh ; the repre- 
sentatives of many exjielled hill chiefs were ready to 
compass the death of their greatest enemy ; and an 
Akalee fanatic could take the life of the “ Dogra ’’ 
Raja with apjilausc and impunity. Jow^ahir Singh 
plainly aimed at the office of \’^uzeer, and Lai Singh’s 


18 46. 


Feb.— 

March, 


Golab Singh 
submits and 
repairs to 
Lahore, 
April, 1845 


* Major Broacifoot to Govern- J Compare Major Broadfoot to 
nient, IHUi March, 1845. Government, 8th and 9th April, and 

t Major Broadfoot to Govern- 5th May, 1845. 
ment, 3d March, 1845. 
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own ambition prompted him to use his influence with 
the mother of tlie Muliaraja to resist the growing feel- 
ing in favor of tlie chief \\hos(‘ capacity for afl’airs all 
envied and di ended. Hence Golab Sinf»h deemed it 
prudent to avoid a contest for ])ower at that time, and 
to remove from Lahore to a place of greatin* * * § safety. 
He agreed to jiay in all a fine of (),S0(),()(>0 rnjiees, 
to yield up nearly all the districts which had been held 
by his family, excepting his own jumper fiefs, and to 
renew his lease of the salt mines b(‘t\v(*en the Indus and 
Jehlum, on terms which virtually (lepri\ed him of a 
large piolit, and of the political supeiioiity in the hills 
of Khotas.'’^ He was present at the installation of 
Jowahir Singh as ^ iizeer on the 1 fth May ), and at 
the betrothal of the Maharaja to a daughter of tire 
Ataree chief (Jnitter Singh on the lOlh dulyt; and 
tow%ards th(‘ end of the follow ing month he r(‘tired to 
Jurnmoo, shorn of much leal power, but l>ecoiin‘ ac- 
ceptable to the ti(K)ps by his humility, and to the final 
conviction of the English authorities, that the levies of 
the mountain Rajpoots were uneepial to a contest even 
wjth the Sikh soldiery. § 

The able Governor of Mool tan w^is assassinated in 
the month of September, 1 8 1 1, l»y a man ae^cused of 
marauding, and yet imprudently allowed a consideiaible 
degree of liberty.|| Mool Raj, the son of the* Deewan, 
had been appointed or ])ermitte*d to succ(*e*d his father 
by the declining government of Heera Singh, and he 
show^ed more aptitude for afl’airs than was e*xpected. 
lie suppressed a mutiny amerng the provineaal troojrs, 
partly composed of Sikhs, w ith vigor and success ; and 
he was equally prompt in dealing with a younger 
brother, who desired to have half the province assigned 

* Major Broadfoot to Govern- virealcnc«.s in the hills,” where he 
ment, 5th May, 1845. should ha\c bciu stiongest, had his 

•f Major Broadfoot to Govern- followers been biave and trusty, 
ment, 24th May, 1845. (Major Broadfoot io Government, 

I Major Broadfoot to Govern- 5th May, 1845.) 
ment, 14th July, 1845. |( Lieut- Col. Richmond to Go- 

§ Major Broadfoot confessed that vernment, 10th Oct. 1844 
hate events had shown the raja’s 
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to him as the equal heir of the deeeased Deewan. Mod i84,b. 
Raj put his brother in prison, and tlius freed himself ^ 

from all local dangers ; but he hud steadily evaded the 
demands of the Lahore court for an increased farm or 
contract, and he bad likewise objected to the large 

Nuzzeraiia,” or relief, which was required as the 
usual condition of succession. As soon, therefore, as 
Golab Singh had been reduced to obedience, it was pro- 
posed to dispatch a force against Mooltan, and the 
“Khalsa” apj'^cved of the measure through the as- 
sembled Punchayets of regiments and brigades. This and agrees 
resolution induced th(‘ new governor to yield, and in Sep- terms^)f 
teml)er (1815) it was arranged that he should pay a fine the Lahore 
of 1,800, 000 rupees. lie escaped an addition to his 
contract sum, but he was deprived of some petty districts 
to satisfy in a measure the letter of the original demand.* 

The proceedings of Peshawura Singh caused more 
disquietude to the new vuzeer personally than the hos- peshawura 
tility of Golab Singh, or the resistance of the Governor 
of Mooltan. The prince was vain and of slender ca- 
pacity, but his relationship to Runjeet Singh gave him 
some hold upon the minds of the Sikhs. He was en* 
couraged by (lolab Singh then safe in the hills, aiidfie 
was assured of support by the brigade of troops which 
had made Jowahir Singh a prisoner, when that chief 
threatened to fly with the Muharaja into the British 
territories. Jowahir Singh had not heeded the value to 
the state of the prudence of the soldiers in restraining 
him ; he thouglit only of the personal indignity, and 
soon after his accession to power he barbarously muti- 
lated tlie command(‘r of the oflending division, by de- 
priving him of his nose and ears. Peshawura Singh March, 
felt himself countenanced, and he endeavoured to rally 

* In this paragraph the author their wliole body, and killed, as was 
has followe<l mainly his own notes of said, nearly 400 of them. Deewan 
occurrences. 'I’he mutiny of the Mool Raj seized and confined his 
Mooltan troops took place in Nov. brother in Aug. 1845, and in the 
1844. The Govenmr at once sur- following month the terms of bis 
rounded them, and demanded the succession were settled with the La- 
ringleaders, and on their surrender hore court, 
being refused, he opened a fire upon 
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a party around him at Seealkot, which ho ludd in fiof. 
But the Sikhs were not disposed to thus suddenly ad- 
mit his pretensions; lie was r(*dneed to straits ; and in 
the month of June he fled, and lived at lai^e on the 
eountry, until towards the end of July, wlien he sur- 
prised the fort of Attok, jiroclaimed himself Muharaja, 
and enteied into a eorrespondemee with Dost lVIahoin(*d 
Khan. Sirdar (^butter Sinf>h of Attaree was s(*nt 
against the* pretender, and tioojis were nmved from 
Dera Isinacrl Khan to aid in rt‘duein<r him. The 
j)iin(‘e w^as beleaguered in his fort, and beeanu* aw are 
of his insiguifieanee ; he submitted on the cJOth August, 
and w^as directed to be removed to Lahoie, but he w^as 
secretly put to death ait the instigation of Jowaihir Singh, 
and througfi the instrumentadity, ais undei stood, of 
Futteh Khan Tow ana, who sought by rendering an 
iuipoitant service to further ingiatiate himself with 
that master for the time being who had restorcnl liim 
to favor, and who ha<l appointtsl him to the manage- 
ment of the upper Diu'ajat of the Indus. ^ 

This last triumjih w%'is fatal to Jovvahir Singh, and 
anger was added to the contemjit in which he had 
always been held, lie had sonu»times displayed both 
en^gy and perseverance, but his vigor was the impulse 
of personal resentment, and it w as never elairactfuized 
by judgment or by superior intelligence. His original 
design of flying to the English had displeased the Sikhs, 
and rendered them suspicious of his good faith as a 
member of the Khalsa ; and no sooikt had his revenge 
been gratified by the expulsion of llecTa Singh and 
Pundit Julia, than lie found liimself the mere sport and 
plaything of the army, which had only united with him 
for the attainment of a common object. The soldiery 
began to talk of tlieinselves as pre-eminently tlie ‘‘Punt’h 
Khalsajee,^’ or congregation ofbelieverst ; andJowahir 

* Compare Major Broadfoot to title, which the soldiers arrogated to 
Government, Hth and 26th July themselves was new in correspond- 
and 8th and 1 8th Sept, 1845. ence ; but Government pointed out, 

t Or, as the “ Surbut Khalsa,” the in reply, that it was an old term, ac- 
body of the elect. Major Broadfoot cording to the Calcutta records, 
(letter of 2d Feb 1845) thought this 
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Singh was overawed by the spirit which animated tlie ik 4 :» 
armed host. In the midst of the successes against 
Jummoo, lie trembled for liis fate, and he twice laid puxity of 
plans for escajiing to the scmtli of tlie Sutlej ; but tlie 
troops w(M*e jealous of such a step on the part of their 
nominal master. He felt that he was watcluMl, and he 
abandon(*d th<‘ hojie of escajx? to seek relief in dissi- 
pation, in the h'vy of Mahometan regiments, and in idle 
or desfierate thieats of war with his Ilritish allies.* 

.lowahir Singh was thus despised and distrusted by the 
Sikhs themselves ; their enmity to him w.as fomented 

Lai Singh, who aiuHnl at the jiost of vir/eer ; and the 
murder of Peshawura Singh added to the general ex- 
asperation, for the act was condemned as insulting to 
the peojih‘, and it was held up to n‘probation by the 
(hiefs as one which would compromise* their own safety, 
if allowed to pass with impunitv.t The Punchayets of The army 

. ^ 1 . condemns 

regiments met in (‘ouncil, and they resolved that .lowahir him and 
Singh should die as a traitor to the commonwealth, for 
death is almost tlie only mode by which tumultuous, 21, i84;>. 
half- barbarous governments can remove an obnoxious 
minister. He was accordingly required to appear on 
the 21 st September before the assembled Khalsa^to 
answer for his misdeeds. He went, seated upon an 
elcjiliant ; but fearing his fate, he took with him the 
young Muhiinqa and a quantity of gold and jewels. 

On his arrival in front of the troops, he endeavored to 
gain over some influential deputies and officers hy 
present donatives and by lavisli promises, hut he was 
sternly desired to let the Muharaja be removed from Ins 
side, and to be himself silent. The boy was placed in 
a tent near at hand, and a party of soldiers advanced 
and put the vuzeer to death hy a discharge of mus- 
ketry, t Two other persons, the* sycophants of the 

* Compare Major Broadfoot to \ Compare Mf^jor Broadfoot to 
Government, SiJd and 28th Feb., 5th Government, 26th Sept. 1845. It 
April (a demi-official letter), and may be added that the Sikhs gene- 
15th and 18th Sept. 1845. rally regarded Jowahir Singh as one 

t Compare Major Broadfoot to ready to bring in the English, and as 
Government, 22d Sept. 1845. faithless to the Khalsa. 
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iniiiister, were killed at the same time, but no pillage or 
massacre occurred ; the act partook of the solemnity 
and moderation of a judicial process, ordained and wit- 
nessed by a whole people ; and the body of Jowahir 
Singh was allowed to be removed and burnt with the 
dreadful honors of the Sutt(*e sacrifice, among the 
last, perhaps, which will take place in India. 

For some time after the death of Jowahir Singh, no 
one s(»emed willing to become the supreme adminis- 
trative authority in the state, or to place himself at the 
head of that self-dependent army, which in a few 
months had led captive the formidable chief of Jummoo, 
reduced to submission the powerful governor of Mool- 
tan, put down the rebellion of oiu' recognized as the 
brother of the Muharaja, and jironounced and executed 
judgment on the highest functionary in the kingdom, 
and which had also without effort contrived to keep the 
famed Afghans in check at IVvshawur and along the 
frontier. Raja (xolab Singh was urged to repair to the 
capital, but he and all others were overawed, and the 
Ranee Jindan held herself for a time a regular court, 
in the absence of a vuzeer. The army was partly 
satisfied with this arrangement, for the committees con- 
sidered that they could keep the provinces obedient, and 
they reposed confidence in the talents or the integrity of 
the accountant Deenanath, of the paymaster Bhuggut 
Ram, and of Noorooddeen, almost as familiar as his old 
and infirm brother Uze(*zooddeen with the particulars 
of the treaties and engagements with the English. The 
army had formerly required that these three men should 
be consulted by Jowahir Singh ; but the advantage of a 
responsible head was, nevertheless, apparent, and as the 
soldiers were by degrees wrought upon to wage war 
with their European neighbours, Rajah Lai Singh was 
nominated vuzeer, and Sirdar Tej Singh was recon- 
firmed in his office of commander-in-chief. These ap- 
pointments were made early in November, 1845.’^ 

• In thi> paragraph the author has followed mainly liis own note* of 
occurrences. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TIIK ^yXli WITH THE ENGLISH. 

1845— 1846. 

Causf's hading to a war hi tween the Silths and linglish. — 
The English being apprehensive of frontier disturbanees^ 
adopt deft nsire measures on a scale opposed to the spirit 
of the polieg of 1809 .- — The Sikhs being prone to sus^ 
piriofi^ consider themselves in danger of invasion — And 
are farther moved bg their want of eonfidenee in the 
English rejiresentative. — The Sikhs resolve to anticipate 
the English, and ivage war hg crossing the Sutlej, — 
21te tactics of the Sikhs, — The views of the Sikh 
haders, — Feet oz poor parposelg spared, — The battle 
of Moodkee. — The battle of P^heerooshahur, and rr- 
tntit of the Sikhs, — The effect of these barren victories 
njion the Ittdians and the English themselves, — The Sikhs 
again cross the Sutlej , — The skirmish of PuddotouL — 
rhe battle oj' Aleewdl, — Negotiations through Raja 
(iolab Singh, — The battle oj' Subraon, — Hie sub- 
ntissatn of the Sikh Chiefs, and the occtipation of 
Ltthore, — The partition oj' the Punjab, — The treatg 
with Dhuleep Singh. — The treatg with Golab Singh, — 
Conclusion, relative to the Position of the EJnglish m 
India, 

The Englisl) government bad long expected that it 
would be forced into a war with tbe overbearing 
soldiery of tbe Punjab : tbe Indian public, wbicb con- 
sidereil only tbe fact of tbe progressive aggrandizement 
of tbe strangers, was prepared to hear of tbe annexation 
of another kingdom without minutely inquiring or 
earing about tbe caiises which led to it \ and tbe more 
selfish chiefs of tbe Sikhs had always desired that sucli 
a degree of interference should be exercised in the 
affairs of their country as would guarantee to them 

u 
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the easy enjoyment of their possessions. These werilthy 
and incapable men stood rebuked before the suptTior 
genius of llunjeet Singh, and before the mysterious 
spirit vvliifh animated the people arrayed in arms, and 
tht*y thus fondly hoped that a change would give them 
all they could desire ; but it is doubtful whether the 
Sikh soldiery ever seriously thought, although they 
often vauntingly boasted, of fighting with the paianiount 
power of Ilindostan, until within tw’^o or three months 
of the first battles, and even then the rude and illiterate 
yeomen considered that they w^ere about to enter upon 
a war puiely defensive. 

ln*oin the moment the vSikh army became predo- 
minant in the state, the English authorities liad been 
persuaded that the machinery of government would be 
broken up, that bands of plundenu’s wT>uld everywheie 
arise, and that the duty of a civilized people to society 
generally, and of a governing powx»r to its own subjects, 
would all combine to bring on a collision; and thus 
measur(‘s which seemed suHicient wcie adopted for 
stnuigtlnming the frontier posts, and for having a force 
at hand wliicli might prev^ent aggr<*ssion, or which 
would at least exact letribution and vindicate the su- 
premacy of the English name.* Tlu'se were the fair 
and moderate obj(*cts of the British government; but 
the Sikhs took a difierent view of the relative conditions 
of the two states; they feared the ambition of their 
colossal neighbor, ihoy did not undei stand why they 
should be dreaded wdien intestine commotions reduced 
their comparative infetiority still lower; defeiisive mea- 
sures took in their eyes the four) of aggressive pre- 
j)arations, and they came to the conclusion that their 
country was to he invaded. Nor does this conviction 
of the weaker and less intelligent power a{)pear to be 
unreasonable, — for it is always to be borne in mind that 
India is far behind Europe in civilization, and that 


* C'ornpirc* Minute by the Go- the Seciet Corarnittee, 1st Octohei, 
VC rnoi- General, of the Ibtli June, 18K. {Parlutmuitary Papir, ih4U*) 

1845, ami the Governor- General to 
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politUMl moitility 01 moderation is as little appioc lated i«45,ii4o 

in the Eibt 11 ) these d«i}s as it was in riinstendom in ' ' 

the middle ages. Ilindostan, inoieovei, fiom CViuliul 
to the valley of Assam tiiid the island of Cejlon, is 
legal ded as one country, and dominion m it is asso- 
ciated in tlie minds ol the peojile with the piedomiinuu e 
of one monauh oi of one lace. Tfie supiernacy of 
Vicrumajeet and Chundiagoopta, of the Tooikmuns 
and Moghuls, is faniihai to all, and thii-, on heaiing of 
fuithei a((juisitions by the English, a Hindoo oi Ma- 
hometan will siniplj obseive that the destiny of the 
nation is gieat, oi that its cannon is iiusistihle. A 
piiiue inaj ( hafe th,it h(‘ loses a piovince oi is lendeied 
tiibutaiy, but the public will nevci accuse the con- 
<]U(iois of unjust aggiession, oi at least of uniighteous 
and uiipiincijiUd «unhition. 

To this geneial pei suasion of the Siklis, in common 
with othei Indian nations, that the English weie and giish ui 
aie esei leady to evtend their powei, is to be added 
the paituulai luaiing of the Bntish (ioveinment tioop^to- 
towtiids the I^unjab itsdl. In 1S09, when the appro- 
heiisioiis of a ritiuh invasion of the Ikist had subsided, tru> to 
and th<‘ lesolution of in ikiiig the Jumna a honndaiy 
was still appioved, the English viceioy had said that 
lathei than imtate Hunjeet Singh, the dctachmentof 
troops which had been advanced to Loodiaua might 
be withdiawn to Kmnak* It was not indeed thought 
advisable to caiiy out the pioposition , hut ii}) to the 
peiiod ol the Afghan wai ol 18J8, the gaiiison of 
Loodiana foirned the only body of aimed men luai the 
Sikh fiontiei, excepting the piovincial legiment laised 
at Subathoo for the police of the hills aftei the Ciooikha 
wai. Tlie advanced post on the Sutlej was of little 
mihtaiy or political use, but it seivcd as the most 
conspicuous symbol of the compact with the Sikhs ; 
and they, as the infeiioi power, weie always disposed 


• Govcrnmtiit to Sir Ddvid Ochtcrlonty, 30th January, 180D 
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1845,1846, to loan upon old onf^ag^iiments as those which warranted 
» the least do^ree of intimacy or dictation. In 1835 the 
petty chiefsliip of Feerozpoor, seventy miles lower down 
the Sutlej than Loodiana, was occupied by the Eiifi^lish 
as an escheat due to their protection of all Sikh lord- 
ships save that of Lahore. The advantages (»f the place 
in a military point of view had been jierseviuinoly (ex- 
tolled, and its jiroximity to the capital of the Punjab 
made Kunjeet Singh, in his prophetic fear, claim it as 
a dejiendency of his own.* In 1838 the Maharaja’s 
apprehensions that the insignificant town would become 
a cantonment were fully realized ; for twelve thousand 
men assembled at Feerozpoor to march to Khorassan ; 
and as it was learnt, before the date fixed for the de- 
parture of the army, tliat the Persians had raised the 
siege of Heerat, it wjis determined that a small division 
should be left behind, until the success of the projected 
invasion rendered its presence no longer necessary.t 
But the succe(;ding warfare in Afghanistan aijd Sindh 
gave the new cantoimient a character of p<*rmanency, 
and in 1812 the remoteness from support of the two 
posts on the Sutlej was one of the arguments usi^d i’or 
advancing a considerable body of troo[)s to Ambala as a 
reserve, and for placing European n^giments in the hills 
still closer to the Sikh frontier. f The relations of 1809 
were nevertheless cherished by the Sikhs, although th(‘y 
may have been little heeded by the English amid the 

♦ See Chap. VII., and also note [j, Sirhind, the advantnf^cs of which as a 
p.JDf). military post, with reference to the 

f This was tlic iinder.standinjpc at Punjab, as heinj? central to all the 
the time, hut no document appears to principal passages of the Sutlej, Sir 
have been drawn up to that effect. I)a\i(l Ocliterloney had long hefoic 
It was indeed expected that Shah pointed out. ( Sir Z>. Ochlerloney to 
Shooja would be seated on his throne, GovertmtetUy ihl May, 1810 .) Some 
and the Uritish army withdrawn, all delicacy, however, was felt towards 
within a twelvemonth. the Sikhs of Piilteeala, to whom Sir- 

X 'I he author cannot refer to any hind belonged ; although the more 
written record of these reasons, but important and less defensible step of 
he knows that they were used. When alarming the Sikhs of Tahore had 
the step in advance was resolved been taken without heed or hesiia- 
on, it is only to be regretted that tion, 
the cantonment was not formed at 
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inultifiirioiis coiisiclerations attendant on their changed I84.5,i846. 
position in India. ' 

It had never hetni concealed from the Sikh antliori- The En- 
ties, that the lielpless condition of the acknowled^ifed v^ws 
government of tlie country was held to jnstiry such ad- hawur, and 
ditions to tl»e troops at Loodiana and Fcierozpoor, as their ofier 

11 * '1 I • I I • 1 !• to support 

vvotdd give conhdence to the inhabitants ot these dis- shersingb, 
tricts, and ensunj tlie successful d(»fence of the posts ‘‘I* 

I I • TVT 1* 1 1 '^*th the 

themselvTS against predatory hands.* JNor did the sikhs. 
Sikhs deny the right of the English to make what 
military arrangements tln^y pleased for the security of 
their territories : but that any danger was to be appre- 
iKaidetf from Lahore was not admitted by men conscious 
of their wt^akness ; and thus by every process of rea- 
soning employed, the Sikhs still came to the same con- 
clusion that they W(‘re threatened. Many circumstances, 
unheediHl or undervalued by the English, gave further 
strengtli to this conviction. It had not indeed b<*en 
made known to the Sikhs that Sir William Macnaghten 
and others had proposed to dismember their kingdom 
by b(*stowing Peshawur on Sbah Shooja, when Runjeet 
Singh’s line was held to end with the death of his 
grandson ; but it would be idle to suppose the Lahore 
government ignorant of a scheme which was discussed in 
odicial correspondence, and doubtless in jirivate society, 
or of the previous desire of Sir Alexander Burnes to 
bestow the same tract on Dost Mahommed Khan ; and 
the Sikh authorities must at least have had a lively re- 
membrance of the English olVer of 18t^, to march upon 
their capital, and to disjierse their army. Again, in 1S1<1 
and 18 L^, the facts were whispered abroad and treasured 
up, that the English were jireparing boats at Bombay to 
make bridges across the Sutlej, that troops in Sindh 
were being equipped for a march on Mooltant, and that 

♦ Compare the Governor- General f Tlie collection of the means at 
to the Secret Committee, Decern- Sukkiir for the cqui])ment of a force 
her, 1845 {Pari. Papers, ISKD; ami of five thousaml men, to march to- 
also his despatch of the 81st l)ecem- wards Mooltan, was a subject of or- 
hot, \S4 5. {Pari. Papers, dinary official correspondence in 

u 3 
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the various garrisons of the nortli-west provinces were 
being gradually reinforced, while soiiie of them were 
being abundantly supplied with the munitions of war as 
well as with troo])s.* None of tliese things were com- 
municated to tl)(‘ Sikh government, but they were never- 
theless believed by all parties, and they were held to 
denote a campaign, not of defence, but of aggression. t 
The Siklis thus considered that tlie fixed policy of 
the English was territorial aggrandizement, and that 
the immediate object of their ambition was the coiKpiest 
of Lahon*. This persuasion of the pc'ople was brought 
home to tlumi by the acts of the British n»presentative 
for the timt», and by the opinion which they had pre- 
formed of his views. Mr. Clerk became Lieutenant- 
Governor of Agra in June 1813, and he was succeeded 
tis agent for the affairs of the Sd<hs by Lieutenant- 
(\)lonel lli(*hmond, whose place again was tak(*n by 
Major Broad foot, a man of undoubted energy and 
ability, in November of the following year. In India 
the views of the British (iovernment are, by custom, 
made known to allies and <le|)endants tlirough one chan- 
nel only, namely, that of an accredited English oflicer. 
The personal character of such a functionary gives a 
color to all he does and says ; the policy of the go- 
V(Tnment is indeed judged of by the hearing of its 
representative, and it is certain that the Sikh authorities 


J S 1 t-.'J, as, for instance, between tlic 
.Militaiy Boaid in (%ilcutta and the 
ofilcers of departments under its 
contiu], 

* 'Che details of the preparations 
nidtle by Lords Eilenborougli and 
Ilardin{i;e, may be seen in an article 
on the administration of the latter no- 
bloin.m, in the Calcutta liiviewt which 
IS understood to f)e the production of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence. 

Up to 1838, the troops on the fron- 
tier amounted to one regiment at Su- 
bathoo, and two at Loodiana, with six 
pieces of artillery, equalling in all little 
more than V,JOO men. Lord Auckland 
made the total about 8000, by in- 


creasing Loodiana and eieiling Kee- 
ro/poor. Loid Lllenborough formed 
fuither new stations at Aiubala, Kus- 
sowlee, and Sunlah, and jilaeed in all 
about 1‘1,0(X) men and 4 8 field guns 
on the frontier, l.oid Ilaidinge in- 
creased the aggregate force to about 
32,000 men, with 68 field guns, be- 
sides having 10, (XH) men with aitil- 
lery at Meerut. After 1843, however 
the station of Kurnal, on the Jumna, 
was abandoned, which in 1838 and 
preceding years may have miisterod 
about 4(KX) men. 

f Compare the Governor- Cicmral 
to the Secret Committee, December 
2. 1845. 
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(lid not (Unive any assurance of an increasing' desire for 
j)eaee, from the nomination of an ofli(M*r who, thirty 
months before, had made so stormy a passage tlirough 
their country. 

One of Major Broadfoot’s first acts was to declare 
tlie ('is- Sutlej possessions of Lahore to he under liritish 
prot(‘Ction (‘(jnally with Putt(»eala and otluT (*lji(‘fshij)s, 
and also to be liable to escheat on the death or (h^posi- 
tion of Muharaja Dhiileep Singh.* This view was not 
formally announced to the Sikh government, but it was 
notorious, and Major liroadfoot acted on it when he 


* IVLijor Uroadfoot ( Ijctftrs io C>o- 
rcrmucnt of //<»* '1th ])m tuhir, Ihll, 
WOth Juouon/^ aiul ‘JS/// Fihruan/^ 

1 8 15 ) may l>o rciVrrtMl to as explana- 
toi \ of his \icws. Intliclast U‘tu*r ho 
distinctly says tliat it* the \()un<»: Mu- 
haiaja Iliiulco}) Sin^h, who n as then 
ill of the small-pox, should die, he 
would direct the rejiorts legarding 
the Cis-Sutlei districts to lie made to 
himself (througli the Lahoie vukeel 
or agent mdci'd ), and iiol to any one 
in the Cunjah. 

iMajor Ihoadfoot is understood to 
h*i\e (juoted to tlie Sikhs a letter of 
Sir l)avi<l Ochteilom'v’s, dated the 
7lh Hay, 1 809, to iMoiikum Clmnd, 
liiinjeet Singh’s represemative, to the 
elVect that the (’is- Sutlej Lahore 
states were equally untler British 
lirotcction with other states ; and also 
an ouler of Apiil, from Buii- 

jeet Singh, reijuiriiig his authorities 
south of the Sutlej to obey the Eng- 
lish agent, on pain of Inning their 
noses slit. It is not inijirohahle that 
Sir Dai id Ochterloney may at the 
early date quoted, have so understood 
the nature of tlie British connection 
with reference to some particular 
case then before him, but that the 
C'is-Sutlej states of Lahore were held 
under feudal obligations to the Eng- 
lish, seems scarcely tenable, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 1. The protection 
extended by the English to the chiefs 
of Sirhind was declared to mean pro- 
tection to </im against Uunjeet Singh, 
and therefore not protection of the 

IJ 


u'holc eoiintry In tween the Sutlej and 
Jumna, a ])ortion of which belonged 
t«) I.ahoie. ( See the Treaty of 1809^ 
and x\iticlc 1. of the Declaration 
of the 9d M.iv, 1809; and also 
(ioveinmeni to Sir 1). Oehterloney, 
10th April, 1809.) Further, when 
eoinenieiit, the Biiti^h goxeinment 
could eien maintain, that all hough 
the treaty of 1809 was binding on 
Bunjeel Singh, with reference to ('is- 
Sutlej states, it was not binding on 
the EnglLIi, whom it simply autlior- 
ised to interfere at their discretion. 
(Government to Captain Wade, ‘JJd 
April ,18, ) 'riiis Avas indeed written 
with reference to Buhnwulpoor, but 
the ajiplication was made general. 
9. 'riie protection, accorded to the 
chiefs of Sirhind, was altei wards ex- 
teiuled so as to gi\e them secuiity in 
the plains, hut not on the hills, against 
the Gooikhas as iveli as against lliin- 
jeet Singh (Go\ eminent to Sir D. 
Oehitrloney, ‘J.Jd January, 1810); 
while with leganl to Hunject Singh’s 
own (^is-Siitlej possessions, it w'as de- 
clared that he must himself defend 
them (against Nepal ), leaving it a (pies- 
tioii of policy as to whether he should 
orshouhl not he aided in their defence. 
It was fiuther added, tliat he might 
march through his (^is-Sutlej districts, 
to enable him to attack the Goorkhas 
in the hills near the Jumna, in defence 
of the districts in question, slumld he 
so w'ish. (Government to Sir David 
Ochterloney, dth October, and ‘J9d 
November, 1811.) 
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1845,1846, proceeded to interfere authoritatively, and by a dis- 
’ play of force, in the affairs of the priest-like Sodhees 
of Anundpoor Mjikhowal, a fief to which some 
years before it had been declared to be expedient to 
waive all claim, especially as Runjeet Singh could best 
deal with the privileged proprietoi s. * Again, a troop 
of horse had crossed the Sutlej near Feerozpoor, to 
proceed to Kotkupoora, a Lahore town, to relieve or 
strengthen the mounted police oidinarily stationed there; 
but the party had crossed without the previous sanction 
of the British agent having been obtained, agreeably to 
an understanding betwt'en the two governments, based 
on an article of the treaty of 1800, but which modified 
arrangement was scarcely applicable to so small a body 
of men j>roceeding for such a puipose. Major Bioad- 
foot neveitheless lequiied the horsemen to recross; and 
as he considered tliem dilatory in their ob(»dience, he 
followed them witli his escoit, and oveitook them as 
they weie about to ford the liver. A shot was fired by 
the English party, and the extreme desire of the Sikh 
commandant to avoid doing any thing which might be 
held to compromise his government, alone prevented a 
collision, t Inirther, the biidge-boats which had been 
prepared at Bombay, were despatched towaids Feeroz- 
poor ill the autumn of ISl.Oi, and Major Bioadfoot 
almost avowed that hostilities liad broken out when he 
manifested an apprehension of (lang<»r to these armed 
vessels, by ordering strong guaids of soldiers to escort 
them safely to their destination, and when he began to 
exercise their crews in the formation of biidges after 
tlieir arrival at Feerozpoor. t 

• With regard to Anundpoor, see Government, 27th March, 184^. It 
(hap. VII., with note p I9(>. is understood tliat the government 
About the particulai dispute noticed disapproved of these proceedings, 
in the text, Major BroaclfooCs letter J A detachment of troops under a 
to Government of the ruh iSeplomber, Euiopcan olliccr was required to l>e 
1815, may be referred to. It labors sent with each hatch of boats, owing 
in a halting way to justify his pro- to the state of the Punjab. Nevci- 
cecdings and his assumption of juris- thclcsw small iron steamers were al- 
duAion under ordinary circumstances, lowed to navigate the Sutlej at the 
t Compare Major Broadfoot to time without guards, and one lay 
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The views held by Major Broad foot^ and virtually iS45,i846, 
adopted by the supreme governuicnt, with respect to 
the Cis-Sutl(j districts, and also the measures followed Broadfoot’s 
in particular instances, may all be defended to a cer- proceedings 
tain extent, as they indeed were, on specious grounds, yfruany 
as on the vague declarations of Sir David Ochterloney denote war. 
or on the deferential injunctions of Hunjeet Singh.* It 
is even believed that if the cession of the tracts in ques- 
tion had been desired, their relinquishment might have 
been effected without a resort to arms ; but every act of 
Major Broadfoot was considered to denote a foregone 
resolution, and to be conceived in a spirit of enmity 
rather than of good will.t Nor did the Sikhs seem to sir Charles 
be menaced by their allies on one side only. In the sum- 
mer oi 1845 some horsemen from Mooltan crossed a sidored 
few miles into the Sindh territory in pursuit of certain 
marauders. The boundary of the two jirovinces be- hostile 
tween the Indus and tlio hills is no where defined, and 
the object of the few troopers was evident ; but the 
governor. Sir Charles Najiier, immediately ordered the 
wing of a regiment to Kushmor, a few miles below 
Rojluin, to preserve the integrity of his frontier from 
violation. The Lahore authorities were indeed put upon 


under the guns of Filor for several 
clays, without meeting auglU except 
civility on the part of the Sikhs 
See note p. 195. 
f It was generally held by the 
English in India that Major llroad- 
foot’s a})pointinent greatly increased 
the probabilities of a war witli the 
Sikhs ; and the impression was equally 
strong, that had Mr, Clerk, for in- 
.stance, remained as agent, there 
would have been no war. That Major 
n road foot was regarded as hostile to 
the Sikhs, may ])erhaps almost be 
gathered from his own letters. On 
the 19th March, 1845, ho wrote that 
the governor of Mooltan had asked 
what course he, the governor, should 
pursue, if the Lahore troops marched 
against him, to enforce obedience to 


demands made. The question does 
not seem one which a recusant ser- 
vant would put under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to the preserver of friend- 
ship between his master and the 
English. IMajor Uroadloot, however, 
would appear to have recurred to the 
virtual overtures of Doewan Mool 
Uaj, for on the i^Oth November, 1 845, 
wdien he wrote to ail authorities in any 
way connected with the Punjab, that 
the Hritish piovinces were threatened 
with invasion, he told Sir Charles 
Napier, the com])lcte soldier, armed 
at all points, that the governor of 
IMooltan would defend Sindh with his 
provincials against the Sikhs I— thus 
leading to the belief that he had 
succeeded in detaching the governor 
from his allegiance to Lahore. 
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their f^Tiard, but tliey did not admit the sufficiency of 
the reasons given, and tliey look(‘d upon the prompt 
measures of the conqueror of Sindh asione more proof 
of the desire to bring about a war with the Punjab.* 
The Sikh army, and the population generally, were 
convinced that war was inevitable ; but the better in- 
formed members of the government knew that no inter- 
ference was likely to be exercised without an overt act 
of hostility on their part.t When moved as much by 
jealousy of one another as by a common dread of the 
army, the cliiefs of the Punjab had clung to wealth and 
ease rather than to honor and independence, and thus 
Muharaja Sher Singh, the Sindhamvalus, and others, 
had been ready to b(^come tributary, and to lean for 
support upon foreigners. As the authority of the army 
began to predominate, and to derive force from its 
system of committees, a new danger threatened the ter- 
ritorial chiefs and the adventurers in the (miploy of the 
government. They might successiv(‘ly fall before the 
cupidity of the organized body which none could control, 
or an able leader might arise who would absorb the 
power of all others, and gratify his followers by the 
sacrifice of the rich, the selfish, and the feeble. Even 
the Paja of Jummoo, always so reasonably averse to a 
close connection with the English, began to despair of 


* It is known that Sir ChaUcs 
Napier was aniiious to station .a con- 
siderable body of men at Kushmur ; 
and that the supreme government 
countermanded tlie march of a de- 
tachment of European troops to 
tliat place. Some reference may 
also be made to an unguarded speech 
of Sir Charles Napier’s at the time, 
about the British being called on to 
move into the l*unjab (compare 
Major Smyth's Reigning Family of 
Lahore, Introd, xxxii.), — especially 
as Major Broadfoot considered tlic 
Sikli leaders to be moved in a 
greater degree by the Indian news- 
papers, than is implied in a passing 
attention to reiterated paragraphs 


about inva'.ion. lie t!»ought, for in- 
stance, that I’urwUt Julia understood 
the extent to which the government 
deferred to public opinion, and that 
the Brahmin himself designed to 
make use of the press as an instru- 
ment. (Major Broadfoot to Govern- 
ment, 3Qtl» January, 1845.) 

f Compare Inclosure, No.G. of the 
Governor-Generars Letter to the 
Secret Committee of the 2d Decem- 
her, 1845. (Par/, Papers., Feh, 20’. 
1846, p. 21.) Major Broadfoot, how- 
ever, states of Golab Singh, what was 
doubtless true of many others, viz. 
that he believed the English had de- 
signs on the Punjab. (Major Broad- 
foot to Government, 5th May, 1845.) 
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safety as feudatory in the hills, or of authority as a 1845 , 184 g. 
minister at Lahore without the aid of the British name, » 
and Lai Singh, Tej Singh, and many others, all equally 
felt their incapacity to control the troops. These men and urge 
considered that their only chance of r(!taining power 
was to have the army removed by inducing it to engage English, in 
in a contest which th(‘y believed would end in its dis- be^ 
persion, and pave the way for their recognition as destroyed, 
ministers more surely than if they did their duty by the 
people, and earnestly deprecatcul a war which must de- 
stroy the independence of the Punjab.* Had the shrewd 
committees of the armies observed no military prepara- 
tions on the ])art of the English, they would not have 
lieeded the insidious exhortations of such mercenary 
m(‘n as Lai Singh and Tej Singh, although in former 
days they would have marched uninquiringly towards 
Delhi at the bidding of their great Muharaja. But the 
views of the government functionaries coincided with 


* Coniparo Inelosurcs to the CJo- 
veriior- Generals lettt'r to the Secret 
Coniniittec of the 8 1st December, 
{Purl. Pupers^ 2(]th FiK 1846', 
j>, ) It has not been thought ne- 

cessary lo refer to the intemperance 
of the desperate Jowahir Singh, or 
to the amours of the IMuharanee, 
which, in the papers laid before the 
liritish parliament, have been used 
to heighten the folly aud worthless- 
ness of the Lahore court. Jowahir 
Singh may have sometimes been 
seen intoxicated, and the Muharanee 
may have attem]>ted little conceal- 
ment of her debaucheries, hut de- 
cency was seldom violated in public; 
aud the essential foims of a couit 
were preserved to the last, especially 
when strangers were present. The 
private life of princes may l)e scan- 
dalous enough, while the moral tone 
of the people is high, and is, more- 
over, applauded and upheld by tbe 
transgressors themselves, in their capa- 
city of magistrates. Hence the domes- 
tic vices of tbe powerful have, com- 
paratively, little inlluence on public 
affairs. Further, the proneness of 


news-mongers to enlarge upon such 
personal lailings is sufficiently noto- 
rious; and the diplomatic sen ice of 
India has been often reproached for 
dwelling iiruricntly or maliciously on 
such matters. Finally, it is well 
known that the native servants of the 
Fmglish in Hindostan, who in too 
many instances are hirelings of little 
education or respectability, think they 
best please their employers, or chime 
in with their notions, when they tra- 
duce all others, and especially those 
with whom there may he a rivalry or 
a collision. So inveterate is the habit 
of flattery, and so strong is the belief 
that Englishmen love to be them-. 
selves praised and to hear otliers 
slighted, that even petty local untbo- 
rities scarcely refer to allied or de- 
pendent princes, their neighbors, in 
verbal or in written repoits, without 
using some tcims of disparagement 
towards them. Hence the scenes of 
debauchery described by the Lahore 
news writer are partly due to his 
professional character, and partly to 
his belief that he was saying what the 
Engli&h wanted to hear. 
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1345,1846. 


The Sikhs 
cross the 
Sutlej, 

1 1 th Dec. 
Jb4.5. 


The Enir- 
iNh never- 
theless 
mainly to 
hlume for 
the war. 


tlic belief of the impulsive soldiery ; and when the men 
were tauntingly asked wliether they would quietly look 
on while tlie limits of the Khalsa dominion were being' 
reduced, and the plains of Lahore occupied by the re- 
mote* strangers of Europe, they answered that they 
would defend with their lives all belonging to the com- 
monwealth of (irovind, and that they would march and 
give battle to the invaders on their own ground.^ At 
the time in question, or early in November, two Sikh 
villages near Loodiana were jilacc'd under seejuestration 
on the plea that criminals conc('aled in them had not 
been surrendered.'j' The measure was an unusual one, 
even when the Sikhs and the English were eijiially at 
their ease with regard to one anotlun* ; and the cinmm- 
stance, added to the rapid approach of the (iovernor- 
General to the frontier, removi^d any doubts which may 
have lingered in the minds of the Punchayets. The men 
would assemble in groups and talk of the great battle 
they must soon wage, Jind they would meet round the 
tomb of Eunjeet Singh and vow fidelity to the Khalsa4 
Thus wrought upon, war with tin* Englisli was virtually 
declared on the 17 th Novemb<*r ; a fi‘w days afterwards 
the troops lu'gan to move in deta(‘hments from Lahore ; 
they commenced crossing the Sutl<*j betwetm llurreekee 
and Kussoor on the lltli December, and on the I kh 
of that month a portion of the army took up a position 
within a few miles of Feerozpoor.§ 

The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs ; but 
considering the English to have b(*(*u sincerely d('sirous 
of living at peace with the Punjab, the policy adoj)ted 
by them does not show that strict adh(‘rence to formal 

* The ordinary private correspon- \ 'rUe Lahore news-letter of the 
dence of the period contained many 21th November, 1845, prepared tor 
statcMnents of the kind given in the government. 

text. § Compare the Governor- (lencial 

t Major Broad foot’s official corre- to the Secret Committee, 2d and .list 
spondcnce seems to have ce«iscd after Deceinher, 1845, with inclosutes. 
Uic 21st November, 1845: and theie {Pa ft. Papers, 1815.} 
is no report on this affair among liis 
recorded letters. 
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ciif^ag’eineiits, and tliat hij^h wisdom and sure foresight 
which should distinguish the counsels of an intelligent 
])ower, ac(jnainted with actual life, and with the ex- 
amples of history. llef(‘ren<*e was only had to the pro- 
bability of Sikh inroads, of a weak neighbour running 
upon certain destruction, and little heed was given to 
the original arrangement, which left the ])rovince of 
Sirhind almost free of troops and of English subjects, 
and which ])laced a confedtn'acy of dependent states 
betw<‘en themselves and Ijahon; to soften th(‘ mutual 
action of a half barbarous military dominion, and of a 
humane and civilized government. The sincerity of 
the l^a]glish ruhas is not to be doubted, but their 
honesty can only be admitted at the expense of their 
judgment and knowledge of mankind. 

The same defective apprc'hension which saw no mark 
of hostility in collecting boats for bridges across a boun- 
dary river, and which paid no regard to the elVect on a 
rude p(*ople, with more to fear than to hope, of display- 
ing an army with no road before it exc(*pt that to Lahore, 
also led tin; conhdent I^]nglish to persevere in despis- 
ing or misunderstanding the spirit of the disciples of 
(jiovind to an extent which almost ])roved fatal to the 
continuity of their triumphs. In 181^2 tlie Sikhs were 
held, as has been mentioned, to be uneipjal to cope 
with the Afglians, and ('ven to be inferior in martial 
(jualities to the |)opula(ion of theJummoo hills. ^ In 
1 8 io the Lahore soldiery was called a “ rabble ” in sober 
otlicial despatches, and although subscupu'nt descrij)tions 
allowed tlie regiments to be couijiosed of the yeomanry 
of tlie country, the arriiy was still declared to be daily 
deteriorating as a military body.f It is, inde('d, certain 

See note f. p. IMuluiiajpoor. The Laliore artillery, 

f Major IJroadfout to Government, ho>^e>er, he held to bo very bad, 
ISth and ‘25th January, ISd,'). A year aitiimigh he was of opinion that in 
before, Lieutenant- Colonel Lawrence po*-ition the guns would be well 
No III. ]). 17(>, sejved. In his Advtnfvrer in Me 
177.) considered the Sikh army as (p. -^17. note 4-.), be bad pro- 

good as that of any other Indian viously gi\on a decided preference to 
power, and not inferior, indeed, to the Mahratta aitillery. 
the Gwalior troops which fought at 
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1845,1846. that English officers and Indian Sepoys equally believed 
they were about to win battles by inarching steadily and 
by the discharge of a few artillery shots, rather than 
by skilful dispositions, hard fighting, and a prolonged 
contest.* 

The Eng. The English not only undervalued their enemy, but 

lishunpre- Jikewisc lulstook the form whitdi the long-expected 

pared for a ^ , . . ,, i * 

campaign, aggressioiis 01 the ►Sikhs would assume. It was not 
thought that the ministry, or even that the army would 
have the courage to cross the river in force, and to 
court an equal contest ; the known treasonable views of 
the chiefs, and the unity and depth of feeling which 
possessed the troops, were ijqually disregarded, and it 
continued to be believed that a desultory warfare would 
sooner or later ensue, which would require the British 
to interfere, but which would still enable them to do so 
at their own convenience.t Thus boats for bridges, 


* Major Smyth is how'cvcr, of 
opinion that the Scy3oys in the Bri- 
tish service hatl a high opinion of the 
Sikli troops, although the English 
tlicmselves talked of them as boasters 
and cowards. (Major SmyltCs Unlyn- 
iny Family of Lahore^ Introduction, 
xxiv. and xxv.) Compare Dr. Mac- 
gregor, HisU of the Sikhs, ii. 89, 90. 

f Compare the Governor- General 
to the Secret Committee, 3lst De- 
cember, 1845 (Pari. Papers, 1846), 
and the Calcutta Iteview, No, XVI. 
p. 475. A few words may here be 
said on a subject which occasioned 
some discussion in India at the time, 
viz. Major Broadfoot’s reputed per- 
severing disbelief that the Sikhs 
would cross the Sutlej, although 
his assistant, Captain Nicolson, sta- 
tioned at Feerozpoor, had repeatedly 
said they would. The matter was 
taken up by the Indian public as if 
Captain Nicolson had for several 
months, or for a year and more, held 
that the British provinces would as- 
suredly be invaded within a delimte 
period ; whereas, with regard to 
what the Sikh army might eventually 
do, Captain Nicolson was as uncer- 


tain as others, up to within a week 
or so of the passage of the Sutlej in 
December, 1 845. 'Die truth scen)s 
to be, that IVlajor Broadfoot affected 
to disbelieve Captain Nicolson’s re- 
port of tlu‘ actual march and near 
approach of the Lahore army, of its 
encampment on the Sutlej, and of 
its evident resolution to cross the 
river, giving the preference to intel- 
ligence of a contrary nature received 
direct from tl»e Sikh capital, and 
which tallied with his own views of 
what tlie Sikhs would finally do. 
That such was the case, may indeed 
be gathered from the Governor- Ge- 
neral’s despatch to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the 3 1 St Ditrcember, 1845 
(Pari. Papers, 1846, p. 26, 27.) 

I'he writer of the article in the 
Calcutta Jieview, No. XVI., endea- 
vours to justify Miyor Broadfoot’s 
views, by sliowing that all the officers 
on the frontier held similar opi- 
nions. lilt* point really at issue, 
however, is not whether, generally 
speaking, invasion were probable, but 
whether in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1845, Major Broadfoot should 
not have held that the Sutlej would 
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and refj^imonts and guns, the provocatives to a war, 1845, i840. 

were sufficiently numerous ; but food and ammunition, ' v ' 

and carriage and liospital stores, such as were necessary 
for a campaign, were all behind at Delhi or Agra, or 
still remained to be collected.* 

Th<5 (lOvernor-General joined the commander-in-cliief TheEng- 
at Ambala early in December, 18 i5, and as soon as it 
seemed certain that the Sikhs were marching in force theSikhs. 
towards tlie Sutlej, the English troops in the nj)per 
provinces were all put in motion. The nearest divisions 
were those of Ambala, Loodiana and Feerozpoor, which 
numbered in all about 175000 available men, with (>9 
field guns ; and as the last-mentioned force was the 
most expovsed, the Ambala troops were moved straight 
to its su[)port, and Lord llardinge further prudently 
r(‘solved to leave Loodiana with a mere garrison for its 
])etty fort, and to give Lord Gough as large a force as 
])ossible, with which to meet the Sikhs, should they 
cross th(* Sutlej as they tlireatened.f 

The liahore army of invasion may Iiave equalled Thenum- 
thirty-five or forty thousand men, with a hundred and 
fifty pieces of artilhu'y, exclusive of a force detached 
towar<ls Loodiana to act as circumstances might render 
advantageous. The numbers of the Siklis were under- 
stood at the time to greatly exceed those given, but the 


l)c crossed. The Rovicsvcr forgets to 
add that of the local oflicers, Major 
Uroadfoot alone knew at the tinu' the 
extent of provocation which the Sikhs 
had received; and that the otficeis 
wrote with no later news before them 
than that of the 17th November. 
Hence all save Major Uioadfoot him- 
self had Tcry imjieifect means of 
forming a judgment of what was 
likely to take place. With legard to 
what the English should have been 
prepared against, Lieutenant- Colonel 
liiehiiiond's letter of the 3d April, 
1844, to the address of the Com- 
nmnder-in- Chief may bo referred to, 
as in favor of having stations strong 
if they were to be kept up at all. 


• It was a common and a just rc- 
inaik at the time, that altlioiigh tlie 
Indian go\ eminent was foituiiate in 
h.uing a jiiactical and approved sol- 
dier like Lord Hardinge at its head, 
under the ciicumstances of a w.ir in 
progress, yet that had Lord Ellen- 
horough remained Governor- General, 
the army would ha\o taken the field 
better ecpiipped than it did. 

f The tlleitive foicc at Pheeroo- 
sliuhur was 17,727 men, according to 
the Calcutta lieview (No. XVI. p, 
472.), and 16\700 according to Lord 
Hardinge’s Despatch of the 3 1st of 
December, 1 815. This was the avail- 
able force, out of 32,479 men in all, 
posted from Ambala to the Sutlej. 
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1815,1846. 

*- II 


Ttci o/poor 
thicatiMieil, 
but pur- 
pose 1) not 
attacked. 

The ohiect** 
of Ijtd 8ingh 
and Tej 
Singh 


The tactics 
of the Sikhs. 


Strength of armies is usually exaggerated both by the 
victors and the vanquished ; and there is no satisfactory 
proof that the regular troops of the Sikhs exceeded 
those of the English by more than a half, although 
numerous bodies of undisciplined horse swelled the 
army of the invaders to more than double that of their 
opponents.* 

The Sikh l(‘adeis threatened Feerozpoor, but uo 
attack was made upon its seven thousand didenders, 
which witfi a pro[H‘r spiiit were led out hy their com- 
mander, Sir John Littler, and showed a hold front to 
the overwhelming force of the enemy. The object, 
indeed, of Lai Singli and Tej Singh was not to eom- 
jiromise themselves wdth the linglish hy destroying an 
isolated division, but to get their own troops dispeised 
by the converging forces of their opponents. Their 
desire was to be ujiheld as the ministers of a dfqiendent 
kingdom by grateful conquerors, and they thus d(*pie- 
cated an attack on Feerozpoor, and assured the local 
Ihitish authorities of their secn»t and t*llicient good will. 
But these men had also to keep up an appi^arance of 
devotion to the inteiests of their country, and they 
urged the necessity of leaving tlie easy prey of a ea*n- 
tonment untouched, until the hsadeis of the English 
sliould he attacked, and the farm* of the Khalsa exalted 
by the captivity or death of a Governor-General.j* The 
Sikh army itself understood the necessity of unity of 
counsel in the affairs of war, and the power of the 
regimental and other committees was temporarily sus- 


* The Governor-General in his 
Despatch of the 61st of December, 
1845, estimates the Sikhs at from 
48,000 to 00,000 men ; but with le- 
gard to elhcient troops, it may be ob- 
seived that the whole regular army 
of the country did not exceed 42,(X)0 
iufantiy, including the rtgimenis at 

L.ihore, Mooltan, Peshawur, and 
( Ashmeer, as well as those forming 
the mam army of invasion. Perhaps 
an estimate of 50,000 unbodied troops 


of all kinds would be nearer the truth 
than any otlier. 

f It was sufficiently certain and 
notorious at the time that Lai Singh 
was in communication with Captain 
Nicolson the Ihitish agent at Feeroz- 
poor, but owing to tlie untimely death 
of that officer, the details of the o\er- 
turis made, and expectations held out, 
cannot now be satisfactorily known. — 
Compare Dr. Maegregot’s IhUorif of 
the SikhSf u. 80. 
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jiended by an agrocinent with tlie executive heads ot i 845,184G. 
tlie state, which enabled these unworthy men to eH’ect 
their base objects with comparative ease.’^ Nevertlie- 
less, in the ordinary military arrangements of occupying 
positions and distributing infantry and cavalry, th(‘ 
generals and inferior commanders acted for themselv(*s, 
and all had to pay some respect to the spirit which 
animated the private soldiers in their readiness to do 
battle for the commonwealth of Govind. Tlie effects 
of this enthusiastic unity of purpose in an Jirmy, fieaded 
by men not only ignorant of warfare, but studiously 
treacherous towards theii^ followers, was conspicuously 
visible in the speediness with which numerous heavy 
guns and abundance of grain and ammunition were 
brought across a large riv^er. Every Sikh considered 
the cause as his own, and lie would work as a laborer 
as well as carry a musket ; lie would drag guns, drive 
bullocks, lead camels, and loail and unload boats with 
a cheerful alacrity, which contrasted strongly with the 
inafit and sluggish obediein^e of mere mercenaries, 
drilled, indeed, and fed with skill and^ care, but un- 
warmed by one generous feeling for their country or 
their foreign employers. The youthful Klialsa was 
active and strong of heart, but the soldiers had never 
before met so great a foe, and their tactics were modi- 
fied by involuntary awe of the British army, renowmed 
in the East for achievements in war. The river had 
been crossed, and the treaty broken ; but the Sikhs 
were startled at their own audacity, and they partially 
intrenched one portion of their forces, while they timor- 
ously kept the other as a reserve out of danger’s way. 

Thus the valiant Swedes, when they threw themst lves 
into Germany under their king, the great Gustavus, 
revived the castrametation of Roman armies in the pre* 
sence of the experienced commanders of Austria t; and 

* Lai Singh was ai>pointcd vuzecr, Nen's^LeUer of that date, prej)ared for 
and Tej Singh cornmander-in-cliicf of government 

the army, on or about the Stli No- f As at Werben, before the battle 
vember, 1 845, according to the LaAore of Leipsic. Colonel Mitchell says 

X 
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1845,1840. 


The battle 
of MofHlkee, 
1 Hth Dec. 
1845. 


thus the young' Telemachus, tremulously bold, hurled 
his unaccustomed spear against the princes of Ithaca, 
and sprang for shelter behind the shield of his heroic 
father ! 

The Ambala and Loodiana divisions of the British 
army arrived at Moodkee, twenty miles from Feeroz- 
poor, on the 18 th December; and they had scarcely 
taken up their ground before th(‘y were attacked by a 
detachment of the Sikh army, believed at the time to 
be upwards of thirty thousand strong, but which really 
seems to have consisted of less than two thousand 
infantry, supportc'd by about Aventy-two pieces of artil- 
lery, and eight or ten thousand horsemen. 'j' Lai Singh 
headed the attack, but, in accordance with his original 
design, lie involved his followers in an engagement, 
and then left them to fight as th(‘ir undirected valor 
might proinjit. The Siklis were repulsed with the loss 
of seventeen gunst, but the success of the English was 
not so comjilete as should have been achieved by the 
victors in so many battles; and it was wisely determined 
to effect a junction with the division of Sir John Littler 
before assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, 
which was encamped in a deep horse-shoe form around 


Gustavus owed his success almost as 
imicb to the spade as to the sword. — 
of Wallenstein^ p. CIO. 

0(.hjssey^ xxii. 'i'he practice of 
the Sikhs would probably Iiave re- 
solved itself ii.to the system of fot ti- 
lled cani])s of the Romans at night 
and during lialts, and into the Greek 
custom of impenetrable phahinxcs on 
the battle-field, while it almost an- 
ticipates the Phiropean tendencies of 
the day about future warfare — wbicb 
are, to inass artillery, and make it 
overwhelming. The Sikhs would 
have moved with their infantry and 
guns together, while they swept the 
country with their cavalry ; and it is 
clear that no troops in India or iu 
S.mthern Asia, save the moveable 
brigades of the English, could have 
.successfully assailed them. 

f See Lord Gough’s despatch of 


the Hnh December, 18*1.>, for the es- 
timate of 30,000 mc*n, with 40 guns. 
Captain Nicolson, in his private cor- 
respondence of the period, and writ- 
ing from Feerozpoor, gives the Sikh 
force at about 3, WO only, which is 
doubtless too low, although suhse- 
<|uent inipuries all tended to show 
that the infantry portion was weak, 
having been conijioscd of small de- 
tachments from each of the regiments 
in position at JMieerooshuhur. The 
Cakutia Jievkw, No. XVI., p. 
estimates the guns at 22 only, and 
the estimate being moderate, it is pro- 
bably correct. 

I Tile ilritish loss in the action 
was 215 killed, and 657 woutxled. 
(See Lord CJough’s Despatcli of the 
19lh December, 1845.) 'J'ho force 
under Lord Gough at the time 
amounted to about 11,000 men. 
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tlic villiige of P^hoiTooslHiliur, about ten miles both from 1845 ,i8ig. 

]Moo(lke(^ and from l\H‘rozj>oor.'^ Tins ))osition was ' ' 

streno'tbened by more tljan a hundred pieces of artillery, 
and its slight and imperfect inlrenchmeuts had, here and 
tlu'ie, been raised almost waist hioh since the action at 
Moodkee. It was believed at the time to contain about 
fifty thousand men, but subse(juent in(|uiries reduc(‘d 
th(‘ infantry to twelve regiments, and the cavalry to the 
eight or ten thousand wljich liad before becui engaged. 

wing of tlie Sikh army attack(Kl did not, tIuTefore, 
greatly surpass its assailants, except in the number 
and siz(‘ of its guns, the haiglish artillery consisting 
almost wholly of six and nine ponnders.t But the 
b(‘Iief in the fortune of the British arms was strong, 
and the Sepoys would then have marched with alacrity 
against ten times their own numbers. 

A junction was ellected with Sir John Littler’s divi- Tiic bat tu* 
sion about midday on the Si 1st December, and at a 
distaitce of four miles from the enemy’s position. (Jon- mui retreat 
siderable d(*lay occurred in arrjmging the details of the 
assault, wl)ieh was not commenced until within an hour -H'^tand 
of sunset. Tlie confident Kiiglish had at last got the 
field they wanted ; tliey marched in even array, and 
their famed artillery oj)ened its steady fire. lint the 
guns of the Sikhs were served witli rapidity and pre- 
cisioti, and the foot-soldiers stood betw’een and behind 
tlie hatteri(‘s, firm in thtur order, and active with th(‘ir 
muskets. The resistance met was wholly unexpected, 

* Tlic correct name of tbc ])lace, P*heeroo«bul)\ir, and Mich iiideod 
which has become Mlentlficd with an seems to have been the truth. 'I’he 
imjx'i'tant battle, is as in the (loveinor General and ('oininander- 

text ; — “r’heeroo” being the not un- in-Chief vaguely estimated the Avholc 
common name of a man, and ‘‘Shu- Sikh army on the left hank of tlie 
Inir” an ordinal y termination, signi- Sutlej at GO, 000 strong, and Lord 
f>ing placeorcity. Thenamc “ I'eeroz- Gough makes Tej Singh hiing 30,000 
shah" is erroneous, but it is one luirse, besides fresh battalions, and a 
likely to be taken up on bearing large park of artillery into action on 
P’heerooshuhur badly pronounced by the 2‘Jd December, which would leave 
lieasanis and others, but a small remainder for tlie pre- 

f Loth the Sikhs and the European vioiis defence of r’heoroosluiluir. — 
oflieers in tJie I.ahore service agree See the Despatches of the ‘22ii and 
in saying that there were only 31st December, 1815. 
twelve battalions in tl;e linos of 
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1845 , 1810 . and all started with astonishment. (Juns were dis- 
mounted, and their ammunition was blown into the air; 
squadrons were cheeked in mid career ; battalion after 
battalion was Imrled back with shattered ranks, and it 
was not until after sunset that portions of the enemy’s 
position were finally carried. Darkness, and the ob- 
stinacy of tlie contest, threw the English into confusion ; 
men of all regiments and arms were mixed together ; 
generals were doubtful of the fact or of the (ixtent of 
their own success, and colonels knew not what had 
become of the regiments they commanded, or of tlie 
army of whieli tlu*y formed a part. Some portions of 
the enemy’s line had not been broken, and the nncap- 
tured guns were turned hy the, Sikhs upon masses of 
soldiers, oppressed with cold and thirst and fatigue, 
and who attracted the attention of the watchful enemy 
by lighting fir(*s of brusliwood to warm their stiiTened 
limbs. The position of the English was one of real 
danger and great perplexity ; their mercenaries had 
proved themselves good soldiers in foreign countries as 
well as in India itself, when discipline was little known, 
or while success was continuous ; but in a few lu>urs 
the five thousand children of a distant land found that 
their art had been learnt, and that an emergency had 
arisen which would tax tlieir energies to the utmost. 
On that memorable niglit the English were hardly 
masters of the ground on which they stood ; they had 
no reserve at hand, while the enemy had fallen back 
upon a second army, and could renew the fight with 
increased numbers. The not imprudent thought oc- 
curred of retiring upon Feerozpoor ; but Lord Gough^s 
dauntless spirit counselled otherwise, and his own and 
Lord Hardinge’s personal intrepidity in storming bat- 
teries, at the head of troops of English gentlenjen and 
bands of hardy yeomen, eventually achieved a partial suc- 
cess and a teinporfiry repose. On the morning of the 
yyd December, the last remnants of the Sikhs were driven 
from th(‘ir camp ; but as the day advanced the se(!ond wing 
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of tlieir anrjy npproaclieil ir» battle- array, anil tlie wearicil ifi 45 ,i 84 (). 
and famished English saw before them a desperate and, ^ * 

])(*rhaps, useless strngfgli^ Tins reserve vv^as com- 
manded by Tej Singh ; he had been urged by his zealous 
and sincere soldiery to fall upon the English at day- 
!)n‘ak, hut /lis object was to have the dreaded army of 
tlie Khidsa overcome and dispersed, and he delayed 
until Lai Singh’s force was everywliere put to flight, 
and until his o])ponents had again ranged themselves 
round their colors. Even at the last moment he 
rather skirmished and made feints tlian led his men to 
a resolute attack, and after a time he precipitately fled, 
leaving his subordinates without orders and without an 
object, at a moment when the artillery ammunition of 
the English had failed, when a portion of their force 
was retiring upon Feerozpoor, and when no exertions 
could iuive saved the remainder if the Sikhs had boldly 
pressed forward. 

A battle had thus been won, and more than seventy Tho tiiffi- 
])ii‘C(*s of artillery, and somii conipiered or confiscated apprchJn- 
territories, graced tlie success; hut the victors had lost sions of the 
a seventh of their numbers, tliey were })aialyzed after 

* Eor the battle of P’hceroo.shubur, mandcd, a retirement on Fccrozjmor 
*•00 I.ord G()Uf];h\ Despatch of the would have been judicious in a niili- 
‘J'Jd, and Lord Jlaidinge’s of the tiiry point of view, but as the enemy 
a I st December, 1 845. The Governor was led by traitors, it was best to 
General notices in especial the exer- fearlessly keep the held. Perhaps 
tionsof the infantry soldiers. 'Phe loss neither the incapacity nor the treason 
sustained was G91 killed, and 1721 of Lai Singh and Tej Singh were 
wounded. fidly perceived or credited by the 

The statements of the Quarterly English chiefs, and hence the anxiety 
Jierirw for June, 18*16, pi>. i'0J-20G., of the one on wliom the maintenance 
and of the Calcutta lierivw for De- of the lb itish dominion intact mainly 
cembor, 1S47, p. 49S., may bo re- depended. 

ferred to about certain points still but At P'heerooshuhur the larger cali- 
irnperfectly known, and wliich it is bre and greater weight of metal of the 
only necessary to allude to in a ge- mass of the Sikh artillery, and conse- 
neval way in this history. Two of quently the superiority of practice rc- 
tho points are ; 1st., the proposal to latively to that of the field guns of the 
fall back on Feerozpoor during the Fbiglisb, was markedly apparent in the 
night of the 2 1st December; and 2d, condition of the two parks after the 
the actual movement of a considerable battle. The captured cannon showed 
portion of the British army towards scarcely any marks of round shot or 
that place on the forenoon of the fol- shells, while nearly a third of the Bri- 
lowjng day, tish guns w'cre disabled in their ear- 

Ilad the Sikhs been efficiently com- riages or tumbrils. 

X 3 
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1845,1840. their prodigious oxertiotis and intense excitement, and 
tlie Sikhs were allowed to cross the Suthj at their 
leisure to prepares for fresh contests. The Sepoy mer- 
cenaries had for tlie first time met an equal antagonist 
with their own weapons — even ranks and the (ire of 
artillery. They loudly complained of the inferiority of 
their cannon ; they magnifi(*d banks two and tliree f(‘et 
high into formidable ramparts, and exploding tumbrils 
and stores of powder became, in their imaginations, de- 
signed and deadly mines. Nor was this feeling of 
respect and exaggeration confiiK'd to the Indians alone; 
the Kuropean soldiers partook of it ; and the Ilritish 
public, as well as the dignitaries of the church and the 
heads of the state, became impressed with the im- 
mensity of the danger which had threateiu‘d the jieace, 
and p(‘rha])s the safety, of th(*ir (‘xotic dominion.*^ lie- 
giments of men, and numerous single oflicers variously 
emjiloyed, were summoned from the most distant pro- 
vinc(*s to aid in vindicating the military renown of the 
English race, and the political supremacy of tliree 
generations. All longed for retribution, and all were 
cheered amid their dilliculties by the genial temper and 
lofty bearing of one chief; and by the systematic in- 
dustry and full knowledge of military recpiirements 
possessed by the other. But joy and gratitude were y(‘t 
uppermost for the moment ; th(i hope of revenge was 
disturbed by the rememhranc(» of danger; and, unmind- 
ful of the rebuke of the wise Ulysses, a partial Divinity 
was praised by proclamation, for the deliverance ke hud 
vouchsafed to his votaries. 

“ Unholy is the voice 

Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men.” f 

* llie alarm of tlie English about should have feared the consequences 
t!»e occujiatioii of Delhi and the pass- of a Geritmn invasion of Italy, at once 
age of the Jumna, may be likened palliates the apprehensions of the 
to the nervous dread of Augustus, English in India, and shows upon 
when he beard of the defeat of Varus what slight fouiuiations and inulrcamt 
and the destruction of his legions; of chances the mightiest fabrics of 
and that one so astute, and so familiar dominion sometimes rest, 
with the sources of Hornau power f Odyssey^ xxii. The Governor 
and tlie causes of llomaii weakness, General’s iiotificatiou of the 25 tli De- 
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Tlie Jiritish army was gradually roiiiforced, and it ih 40 . 

took up a position strctVlsing from Fo(*rozpoor towards ' ^ 

lIurrocke(% and parallel to that held by the Sikhs on the 
right hank of the Sutlej. But the want of aiiiinunition sutuj, and 
and heavy guns reduced the English to inactivity, and 
delay produc(‘d negligence on their part and einbol’ January, 
dened the enemy to fr(»sh acts of daring. The Cis- 
Sutlej feudatories ke])t aloof from their new masters, 
or they excited disturbances ; and the llaja of liidwa, 
a petty prince d(*p(‘nd(uit on the English, but who had 
b(*en denounced as a traitor for a year past*, openly 
proc(‘eded from the neighbourhood of Kurnal, and joined 
th(‘ division of the Sikli army under Runjor Singh, 
which had crossed the dalundhur Dooab, to the neigh- 
borhood of lioodiana. This important town had been 
denuded of its troops to swell the (irst army of d(*fence, 
and it was but slowly Jiml j)artially garrisoned by frt‘sh r(‘- 
ginients arriving from the eastward, although it covered 
the several lines of approach from the Jumna towards 


couiIkt, 181.“, calk upon tlie troo])s 
to umxK r Clod, 

and lilt* ecclesiastical iuitliorities in 
('.'deiitta sul)se(jmMn ly ciicnlated ii 
form of thanks^i\inp'. 'Hic anxiety 
of the (iovernor (Jeiii'ial m ly be fur- 
ther inferred from his proclamation, 
encouiajrinff desertion from the Sikh 
ranks, wiih the assuianee of jinsent 
rewaids and future ]»ensions, (i/id the 
immvtihUi' tiecisuin <>f ti)ty lawsuits in 
which the (k^^erters miyht l>r mgayctl in 
the British proinuc(s / 

The feeliM*^ which in*()mi)te(l the 
troops of Cromwell or (Jusfavvis to 
kneel and return thanks to Ciod on the 
field of victory, must ever be admired 
and honored ; for it was genuine, and 
pervaded all ranks, from the leader 
downwards, and it would equally 
have mined tlie soldiers to reproaches 
and humiliation had they been lieaten. 
lint tokens of reverenee and 

abasement come coldly and without 
a vital meaning in the guise of a 
“ general order ” or “ circular me- 
morandum and perhaps a civilized 

X 


and intelligent government might 
with advanta'xe lefiain from such 
tame and passionless assurances of 
devotion and gratitude, while it g.ave 
more attention to religions exercises 
in its regimental regulations. God 
should rather be kept ever present to 
tlie nnuds of the armed servants of 
the state by daily worshij) and In- 
.struetion, tlian ostentatiously l.mded 
on the rare occasion of a victory. 

* Major 11 road foot to govermmMit, 
15th December, ISdI. This chief 
received the title of Uaj i from Lonl 
Auckland, partly as a compliment to 
Itunject Singh, to whom lie was re- 
lated, and partly in approbation of 
bis liberality in providing the means of 
throwing a bridge across the classical 
Sursootce, at Thanehsir. He was a 
reckless, dissipated man, of moderate 
capacity ; hut be iiili(‘rited the unset- 
tled disposition of his father, (Joordul 
Singh, who once held Kurnal and 
some villages to the cast of the .himna, 
and who caused the English some 
trouble between 1803 and 1809. 

4 
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1845 , 1840 ). luierozpoor.’^' Early in Janiiai^ tlie itaja of Ladwa ro- 
'■' * turned to withdraw his family from his fief of liuddowal 

near T^iodiana, and he took the opportunity of hurninf]^ a 
portion of the cantonment at the latter jilace, which the 
])au(*ity of infantry and the want of cavalry on the spot 
enabled liim to do witli impunity. About the same tim(‘, 
the main army of the Sikhs, observino- the supiiKuiCwSs of 
tlieir ojiponents, began to rccross the Sutlej and to con- 
struct a bridge-liead to sc(‘ure the freedom of their pass- 
age. The English were unwillingly indiuTd to let the 
Sikhs labor at this work, for it was feared that an 
atta(?k would bring on a general engagement, and that 
the want of ammunition would prevent a battle being 
won or a victory being comjdeted. The Sikhs naturally 
exulted, and they proclaimed that they would again fall 
upon th(‘ hated foreigners. Nor were their boasts alto- 
gether disbelieved ; the disadvantages of lM*erozpoor as 
a fronti(T jiost becanu» more and more apparent, and the 
English began to experience difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies from the country tliey had annexed by the pen, 
without having secured by the sword. The petty fort 
of Mookutsur, where (iovind repulsed his IMoghul pur- 
suers after his flight from Churnkowr, was successfully 
defended for a time against some provincial companies 
and the auxiliaries of Bcekaneer, wliich, like tlie legion- 
aries themselves, were deficient in artillery ammunition. 
The equally petty fort of Dhurmkot was held, in defiance 
of the near presence of the right wing of the linglisli 


* It is not clear why Loodiana 
was not adequately garrisoned, or ra- 
ther covered, hy tlie troops which 
inarched iroin IMecrut after the battle 
of r’heerooslmhur. The Governor 
General’s attention was indeed chiefly 
given to strengthening the main ainiy 
in its unsu]>purted position of IVeroz- 
poor, — llie real military disadvantage 
of which he had ample reason to de- 
ploie ; while amidst his difficulties it 
may possibly have occuircd to his 
loubliip, that the original policy of 
IhO') — of being strong on the Jumna 


rather tlian on the Sutlej — was a truly 
wise one with reference to the rttoid* 
unve of a war with the Sikhs. 

Ilie desire of being in force lU'ar 
the capitals of the Punjab and the 
main army of the Sikhs, likexvi.se in- 
duced Lord Ilardinge to diiect Sir 
C harles Napier to inarch from Sindh, 
without heeding Mooltan, although, 
as his lairdship publicly acknow- 
ledged, that victmious commander 
h.id been sent for when it was thought 
the campaign might become a seiies 
of sieges. 
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anny ; and otlier (lefeiisiblc jdaces towards Siiliiiid isi), 

ovoiawed tli(‘ ]) 0 ])ulation,%nd interfeied with tlie peace- ^ ' 

ful iiiaieli of convoys and detachments,'^ 

On tlie 17 tli Januaiy, 181(5, Major-Geneial Sir Thcskn- 
Ilaiiy Sinitli was sent with a biitfade to capture 
Dhuiinkot, wliich was suriendeicd without bloodshed, Jan 21 . 
aiid^the tiansit of grain to the army w^as thus rendered 
moie secuie. The onginal object of Sir Ilariy Smith’s 
diveision wais to covei tlu* maich of the huge convoy 
of guns, annnunition, and treasuie in piogiess to 
r\*eiozpoor, as well as to clear the (‘oiintry of partizaii 
troops w'hich i(*stiicted the fieedoin of traffic ; 'but 
W'hen it becanu‘ known that llunjor Singh had ciossed 
the Sutlej in foiceand threatened Loodiana, the geneial 
was ordei(‘d to ])ioc(‘ed to the lelief of that place. On 
the ^2()th of Januaiy he encamped at the tiading towai 
of .lugiaon, within twenty-five miles of his destination, 
and the authoiities of the son of Futteh Singh Alhoow- 
aleed, of tlu' tieaty of 180J, to wdiom the place be- 
longed, i(‘adily allowed him to occupy its WTll-built foit. 

It was known on that day that llunjor Singh was in 
position immediately to the w^estwaid of Loodiana, and 
tliat he had tin own a small gaiiison into Buddowal, 
which lay about eighteen miles distant on the direct 
load fiom Jugiaon. The Biitish detachment, which 
had b(*en swelled by leiufoi cements to four regiments of 
infantry, thiee legiments of cavahy, and eighteen guns, 
maiched soon aftei midnight; and early on the morn- 
ing of tlu* ‘21st January, it was learnt that the wdiole 
Sikh aimy, estimated at ten thousand men, had moved 


* Tlioliill ‘.tition of Snnl ih, A^ihcie 
many J^nglish ianiiliis usicle, and 
winch IS near the SutUi, and the 
cfjuiHv ic( cssihle posts ol Kll‘'SO^\lcc 
and Snbithoo, weic at this tune like- 
wise thieatcnul b) the Lahore kudi- 
toiy of Miindce, and some Sikh pai- 
ti/ms, and as the u^nnents usually 
stitioned at thest pints had btcii 
wholly withdiawii, it would not have 


been diflicult to h ue dcstrojed them. 
13ut the loc d BiilJsh authoiities weic 
aetnc m collecting the (piotas of the 
lull U i)poots,and ludieious in mikiiiff 
usv ot their means, and no actual 
inclusion took plate, aUhouijh a tm- 
bulent shuei in the seqiusteied 
Anin dpooi-IMakhow al had to be 
called to tecount. 
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1845,1840. to Biuldovval during’ the preceding day. That ])lace 
' was then distant eight mil* from the head of the 

eoliimn, and Sir Harry Smith considered that if lie 
made a detour to the riglit, so as to leave the Sikhs 
about three miles on his other iiauk, he would be able 
to effect his junction with the Loodiaua brigade without 
molestation. A sliort halt took place to enable theJiag- 
gage to get somewhat a-head, and it was arranged that 
the long strings of animals should move parallel to the 
troops and on the right Hank, so as to be covered by the 
column. As Buddowal was apjiroached, the Sikhs were 
seen to be in motion likewise, and apjiarentry to be bent 
on interct'pting the l’higlish ; but as it was not wished 
to give tliem battle. Sir Harry Smith continu(*d his 
march, ineJining however still more to his right, and 
making occasional halts with the cavalry to enable the 
infantry to <*l<)se up, it having fallen behind owing to 
the heavy nature of the ground. ]5iit the Sikhs wer(‘ 
resolved on fighting, and they commcmced a fire of 
artillery on tlie British horse, which obtained a partial 
cover under sand banks, while the guns of the deta(‘h- 
ment opened upon the Sikhs and served to k(‘(‘p their 
line in check, lly the tinie that the liritish infantry 
and small rear-guard of cavalry had closed uj), the fire* 
of the Sikhs had begun to t(*ll, and it was thought that 
a steady charge by the infantry would throw them into 
disorder, and would allow the baggage to pass on, and 
give time to the Loodiana troops to come to the aid of 
their comrades. A close conU'st was indeed the {)rompt- 
ing of every one^s heart at the moment ; but as the regi- 
ments of foot WTre being formed into line, it was found 
that tlie active-Sikhs had dragg(;d guns, unperceived, be- 
hind sand hillocks to the rear of the column, — or, as mat- 
ters then stood, tliat tliey had turned their enemy^s left 
flank. These guns threw their enfilading shot with great 
rapidity and precision, and wliole sections of men were 
seen to fall at a time without an audible groan amid the 
hissing of the iron storm. The ground was heavy, 
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tlic men were wearied wJkli a niarcli of nine lionrs and 
(‘i!4lit(‘en inil(»s, and it became evident that a charj^e ’ 
mii»lit ])rove fatal to tlie exhausted victors. The in- 
fantry once more r(‘sum(*d its march, and its retirement 
or retri'at upon Loodiana was covered with skill and 
st(‘adiness by the cavalry. The Sikhs did not pursue, 
for th(‘y were without a leader, or without one who 
wished to see the KnehSh beaten. liunjor Singh let 
his soldiers eiiirage in I)attle, but that he accompanied 
them into th(‘ fii>ht is more* than doubtful, and it is cer- 
tain that he did not e^say the (‘asy task of improving' 
the success of his own men into the complete reverse of 
his (‘nemy. The mass (d' the Ihitish baggage was at 
hand, and the tinnptation to jdunder could not he re- 
sisted by mc*n who were A\ith<nit orders to coinpier. 
livery beast of burden which had not got within sight 
of [..oodiana, or uhich had not, timoVously hut pru- 
dently, h(‘(‘n tak(ni hack to Jugraon, when the firing was 
heanl, fell into tin* liands of the Siklis, and they were 
('uahled boastfully to exhibit artillery store carts as if 
tlii‘y had captured Diitish cannon,^' 

Loodiana was reli(*ved, but an unsuccessful skirmish The Sikhs 
added to tluj belief so jileasing to the prostrate princes 
of India, that the dreaded army of their foreign mas- Sln^h in- 
ters had at last been foiled by the skill and valor of the 
disciples of CJovind, the kindred children of their own lahorc. 
soil. The liritish Sejioys glanced furtively at one an- 
other, or looked towards the east, their home ; and the 
brows of Englishnum themselves grew darker as tliey 
thought of struggles rather tlian triumphs. Tlie(rovernor 
(Jeneral and ( 'ommander-iu-chief trembled for the safety 
of that sitge train and convoy of ammunition, so ne- 

♦ (’oinp'ire the (*o\t'jnnr CJcncral H*\otity-soven missing ; of which hist, 
to the Secret Committee. H)th . I ami- seseial were taken prisoners, while 
aiy and .‘Id I'Vhuiuy, and Imrd otlicis rejoined their coips in a day or 
(Jough’s desjiatch ot’the 1st Fchriiary, t\^o. Of the ])risoners, IVtr. Ihirron 
IS'I,). Aftci the vskiiniish of the lilst an assist ant-suigeoii, and some Eii- 
J.muary, there M ere fomid to he sixty- ropedu soldiers, were takou to lai* 
nine killed, sixty- eight wounded, and bore. 
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I845j8t6. cessary to the oflicleiicy of an army winch they liad 
• launched in haste against aggressors Jiiul received back 
shattered by the shock of oj)[) 0 ‘>ing arms. The leader 
of the beat(‘n brigades saw before Inm a tarnished name 
after the labors of a life, nor was he m(‘t by many 
encoin aging hopes of lapid retiibntion. The Sikhs 
on th(‘ir si(le were correspondingly elated ; the presence 
of Knroj)(\an prisoners added to their tiiuinph; J^al 
vSingli and Tej Singh shrank within theni'^elves with 
fear, and (rolab Singh, who had been spontaneously 
hailed as minister and leader, began to think that 
tile Klialsa w’as really formidable to one greater far 
than himself, and he ariived at Lahore on tlu* ^^ 7^1 
of January, to give unity and vigour to the counsels of 
the Sikhs."^ The army uiuh'r T(*j vSingh had iecross(*d 
the Sutlej in force; it had enlarged the bndge.h(*ad 
before alluded to, tnid so entreiu bed a strong position 
in th(‘ face of the Biitish di\isio]]s. The Sikhs seemed 
again (o be about to cany tin* w'ar into tlie country of 
tlieir enemy; but Golab Singh came too !at(», — tiudr 
fame had reached its height, and defeat and subjection 
speedily oveitook them. 

The battle During the night of the January, Rimjor 

28 th Jan! ’ Siiigli marched from liuddow'fil to a j)lace on the Sutkj 
is4G. about fifteen miles below' Loodiana, where he imme- 
diately collected a number of boats as if to stTun* the 
j)assag(‘ of the river, Tlu‘ ol)j(‘ct of this movement is 
not knowm ; but it may hav(* betm caused by a want 
of confidence on the part of the Sikhs themstdves, as 
there were few regular regiments among them, until 
joined by a brigade of four battalions and some guns 
from the main army, w hich gave them a force of m t 
less than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir Harry Smith 
immediately occupied the d(‘serted position of the 
enemy, and he was liimself reinforctul simidtaneously 
w’ith the Sikhs by a brigade from the main army of the 

* Conipate the Cuvernor Cieneial to the Secret Coimuittee, Sil Feb- 
ru.ir}, 184 (). 
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Eug*lisli, On tlie 28 tli January the general marched i845,i84o. 
witli his eleven thousand inen, to give the enemy battle, ' 

or to reconnoitre his position and assail it in some 
degree of form, sliould circumstances render such a 
course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly ten 
miles distant, and midway it was learnt that they were 
about to move with the avowed object of proceeding 
with a part or the whole of their force to relieve the 
fort of Goongrana or to occupy the neigliboring town 
of .Jugraon, both of which j)osts were close to the line 
of the British communications with the Jumna. On 
reaching the edge of the table land, bounding the sunken 
belt of many miles in breadth within which the narrower 
channel of the Sutlej proper winds irregularly, a portion 
of the Sikhs were observed to be in motion in a din^c- 
tion which would take them clear of the left of tlie 
British approach ; but as soon as they saw that they 
were liable to be attacked in flank, they faced towards 
their enemv, and occupied with tlieir right the village 
of Boondi^e, and with their left the little hamlet of 
Aleewal, while with that activity necessary to their 
system, and characteristic of tlu* sjnrit of the common 
sohliers, they immediately began to throw up banks of 
earth before thidr guns, where not otherwise protected, 
sucli as would aflbrd some cover to themselves and ofler 
some impediment to their assailants. An immediate 
collision was inevitable, and the British commander 
])romptly gave the order for battle. Tlie regiments of 
cavalry whicli headed the advance opened their glittering 
ranks to the right and left, and made apparent the 
serried battalions of infantry and the frowning batteries of 
cannon. Tlie scene was magnificent and yet overawing : 
the eye included the whole field, and glanced approvingly 
from the steady order of one foe to the even array of 
the other ; all bespoke gladness of mind and strength 
of heart ; but beneath the elate looks of the advancing 
warriors there lurked that fierce desire for the death of 
his fellows which must ever impel the valiant soldier. 
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IS 1 . 5 , 18 10. When thus dqiloyud, the linos of battle were not truly 

' parallel. The Sikh line inclined towards and extended 

iieyond the British rif>ht, while the other flanks were, 
for a time, comparatively distant. The Enolish had 
scarcity halted during* their march of (Uj^ht miles, even 
to form their line ; hut the Sikhs nevertheless com- 
menced the action. It was perceived hy Sir Harry 
Smith that the capture of the village of Aleewal was 
of the first importance, and the right of the infantry 
was led against it. A deadly struggle seemed im|)(*nd- 
ing; for the Sikh ranks were st(‘ady and the play of 
their guns incessant ; hut the holders of the ])ost wine 
battalions of hill men, raisinl because their (l<Mn(‘anor 
was sober and thcar hearts indilferent to the Khalsa, 
and after firing a straggling volley, they fled in con- 
fusion, headed by Riinjor Singh, their imnu'dlate header, 
and leaving the brave Sikh aitillerymen to he slaughtered 
hy the coiKpierors. The Jliltish cavahy of the right 
made at the same time a swei'ping and successful 
charge, and one half of the opposing army%as fairly 
broken and dispersed ; l)ut the Sikhs on their own 
right secmied to he outflard<ing their opponents in spi((» 
of the exertions of the hhiglish infantiy and artillery; 
for there the more regular battalions were in liiu', and 
the true Sikh was not easily cow(‘d. A prompt and 
powerful effort was nec(‘ssary, and a r(»giment of liu- 
roj)ean lancers, supported hy one of Indian cavalry, 
was launched against the even ranks of the Lahore in- 
fantry. The Sikhs knelt to receive the orderly htit 
impetuous charge of the English warriors, moved alike 
by noble recollections of their country, by military 
emulation, and hy personal feelitigs of revenge; hut at 
the critical moment, the unaccustomed discipline of 
many of Govind’s charnjnons fail(‘d tlu‘m. They rose, 
yet they reserved their lire, and delivered it together 
at the distance of a spear's throw ; nor was it until the 
mass had been thr<»e times lidden through that the 
Sikhs dispersed. The charge was wisely planned and 
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bravely made; but tlie ground was more tliickly strewn 
with the bodies of victorious horsemen than of beaten ' — ^ — ' 
infantry. An attempt was made to rally behind Boon- 
dree ; but all resistance was unavailing, the Sikhs were 
driven across the Sutlej, more than fifty pieces of cannon 
were taken, and tlie general forgot his sorrow^, and the 
soldiers their suiferings and indignities, in the fulness 
of their common triumph.* 

The victory was equally important and opportune, The sikh 
and the time-servinof Golab Sin^h, whose skill and , 

o * anxious to 

treat, and 

* Compare Sir Harry Smith’s dc- niissariat department could only use the English 
spntch of the 30th .lanuary, and Lord money and ellect i)iirehascs by con- desirous of 
Gough’s ’despatch of the 1st Feb- tract, or in the open market; but ending the 
ruary, 18-16. {Parliameniary Papers^ Major Broadfoot could summavily "war. 
Ift'lG').— The loss sustained was 151 require “protected chiefs,” on pain 
killed, d 13 wounded, and iJ5 missing, of confiscation, to meet all his de- 

'J’hc Calcutta Jivvicu% No. XVI. mands; and the writer of the article 
p. d9<)., states that Sir Harry Smith might ha\e learnt, or must have been 
ro<|uired some pressing before he aware, that the requisitions in ques- 
would engage the Sikhs, after his re- tion led to one chief being disgraced 
verse at Buddowal. That active by the imposition of a fine, and had 
leader, however, was in no need of some share in the subsequent deposal 
such iiromjitlngg, and bad adequate of another. Had the British mngis- 
reinforcements reached him sooner trates of Delhi, Scharunpoor, Ba- 
than they did, the battle of Aleewal reilly, and other places, been simi- 
would have been sooner fought. It larly empowered to seize by force 
may likewise be here mentioned, that the grain and carriage within their 
neither does the reviewer throughout limits, there would have been no oc- 
bis article do fair justice to Lord casion to disj>arage the commissariat 
Gough, nor, in a particular instance, department. Further, it is known to 
to the commissariat department of many, and It is in itself plain, that 
the .army, 'i'ims, >vith regard to the bad the military authorities been rc- 
Cominander-in-ehief, it is more than quired, or allowed, to prepare them-, 
hinted (see p. that Lord liar- selves as they ivislied, they ns sim] le 

dingo was in no way to blame,-— that is, soldiers, ho had no financial difli- 
tbat Lord Goiigb itYi.t to blame, — for cul tics to consider, would have been 
the delay which occurred in attacking amply prepared with all that an army 
the Sikhs at F’liecrooshuhur. It may of invasion or defence could have ro- 
be difiicult to ascertain the causes, or (|uired, long before the Sikhs crossed 
to apportion the blame, but the Go- the Sutlej. I„ord Ilardingo was 
vernor General can proudly stand on chiefly responsible for the timely and 
bis acknowledged merits and services, adequate equipment of tlje army, in 
and w'ants no support at the expense anticipation of a jirobable war; and 
of an ancient comrade in arms, with the Governor General in the 
Again, with regard to the coinmis- field, possessed of superior and ano* 
sariat, it is stated, at p. 488., that malous powers, the Commandcr-in- 
supplies, which the head of the de- (’hief could only be held responsible 
pariment in the field asked six weeks — and that but to a limited extent — 
to furul',]i, were procured by INIajor for the strategy of a campaign or the 
Broadfoot in six daf)s. The com- conduct of a battle. 
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is 45 ,i 84 G, capacity niiglit have protracted the war, first reproached 
the vanquished Sikhs for rashly engaging in hostilities 
witli their colossal neighbour, and then entered into 
negotiations with the English leaders.* The Governor 
General was not displeased that the Lahore authorities 
should be ready to yield ; for he truly felt that to 
subjugate the Punjab in one season, to defeat an army 
as numerous as his own, to take two capitals, and to 
lay siege to Mooltan, and Jummoo and Peshawur, — all 
within a few months, — was a task of difficult (ichieve- 
ment aud full of imminent risks. The dominion of the 
English in India hinges mainly upofi the number and 
efficiency of the troops of their own race whi(*h they 
can bring into the field ; and a campaign in the hot 
weather would have thinned the ranks of the European 
regiments under the inost favorable circumstances, and 
the ordinary recurrence of an e))idemic disease would 
have proved as fatal to tlie officers of every corps pre- 
sent as to the common soldiers. But besides this im- 
portant consideration, it was felt that the minds of men 
throughout India were agitated, and that ])rotracte<l 
hostilities would not only jeopardize the communications 
with the Jumna, but might disturb the whole of the 
north-western provinces, swarming with a military 
population which is ready to follow any standard af- 
fording pay or allowing plunder, and which already 
sighs for the end of a dull reign of peace Bright 
visions of standing triumphant on the Indus and of 
numbering the remotest conquests of Alexander among 
the provinces of Britain, doubtless warmed the imagina- 
tion of the Governor General j but the first object was 
to drive the Sikhs across the Sutlej by force of arms, 
or to have them withdrawn to their own side of the 
river by the unconditional submission of the chiefs and 
the delegates of the army ; for, until that were done, 
no progress could be said to have been made in the 

* Compare the Governor General to the Secret Committee, of the 19th 
February, 1846*. 
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war, and every petty chief in Uindostan would have 
silently pre|)ared for asserting' Ills independence, or for 
enlarging his territory on the first opportunity. But 
tlie total dispersion of so large and so well equipped a 
body of brave men, as that which lay within sight of 
the available force of the British government, could 
not be accomplished by one defeat, if the chiefs of the 
country wore to be rendered desperate, and if all were 
to place their valor and unanimity under the direction 
of one able man. The English, therefore, intimated 
to Golab Singh their readiness to acknowledge a Sikh 
sovereignty in Lahore after the army should have been 
disbanded ; but the raja d(*clared his inability to deal 
with tlie troops, which still overawed him and other 
well-wishers to the family of Runjeet Singh. This 
helplessness was partly exaggerated for selfish objects ; 
but time pressed ; the speedy dictation of a treaty under 
the walls of Lahore was essential to the British reputa- 
tion ; and the views of either party were in some sort 
met by an understanding that the Sikh army should be 
attacked by the English, and that when beaten it should 
be openly abandon(‘d by its own government ; and fur- 
ther, that the passage of the Sutlej should be unop- 
posed and the road to the capital laid open to the victors. 
Under sucli circumstances of discreet policy and shame- 
less treason was the battle of Subraon fought.* 

The Sikhs had gradually brought the greater part 
of their force into the intrenchment on the left bank of 
the Sutlej, which had been enlarged as impulse prompted 
or as opportunity seemed to offer. They placed sixty- 
seven pieces of artillery in battery, and their strength 
was estimated at thirty-five thousand fighting men ; 
but it is probable that twenty thousand would exceed 
the truth ; and of that reduced number, it is certain 


♦ Compare the Governor General’s up with the negotiations can extract 
letter to the Secret Committee, of the aught indicative of the understanding 
19th February, 1846’*, from which, with Golab Singh which is alluded 
however, those only who were mixed to in the text, 

Y 


1846 , 1846 . 
' . 


All under- 
standing 
come to, 
that the 
Sikh army 
shall be 
attacked by 
the one and 
de-'crted by 
the other. 

The de- 
fensive po- 
sition of 
the Sikhs. 
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1845 , 1846 . that all were not rejs^nlar troops. The intrenehinent 
T likewise showed a fatal want of unity of command and 
of design; and at Suhnion, as in tlie other battles of 
the campaign, the soldiers did everything and the 
leaders nothing. Hearts to dare and hands to execute 
were numerous ; but there was no mind to guide and 
animate the whole: — each inferior commander defended 
his front according to his skill and his means, and the 
centre and left, where the disciplined battalions were 
mainly stationed, had batteries and salient pcnnts as 
high as the stature of a man, and ditches which an 
armed soldier could not leap without exertion ; but a 
considerable part of the line exliibited at intervals the 
petty obstacles of a sucM'ession of such banks and 
trenches as would shelter a crouching marksman or 
help him to sleej) in security wlien no longer a w\atcher. 
This w^as especially tlie case on the right Hank, where 
the looseness of the riv(‘r sand r<uid<*red it impossible 
to throw np parapets without art and labour, and where 
irregular troops, the least able to remedy sucli disad- 
vantages, had been allowed or comp(*lled to take up 
their position. The flank in (juestiou w^as mainly 
guarded by a line of two hundred ‘‘zumhooruks’^ or fal- 
conets ; but it deprived some support from a salient bat- 
tery, and from the heavy guns retained on the opposite 
bank of the river.* Tej Singh commamhd in this 
intrenchment, and Lai Singh lay with his horse in loose 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of IJri- 
tish cavalry. The Sikhs, generally, were sonxuvhat 
cast down by the defeat at Aleewal, and by the sight of 
the unhonored remains of their comrades floating down 
the Sutlej ; but the self-confidence of a multitude soon 

* TIic ordinary belief that the in- and Mouton the Frenchman, who 
tfcnchments of Subraon were jointly were at Subraon, doubtless everted 
planned and executed by a Fiench themselves where they could, but 
and a Spanish colonel, is as devoid of tlieir authority or their influence did 
foundation as that the Sikh army was not extend beyond a regiment or a 
rendered effective solely by the la- brigade, and the lines showed no 
hors and skill of French and Italian trace whateier of scientific skill or of 
generals. Hurbon the brave Spaniard, unitj of de'^ign. 
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returns : tliey had been cheered by the capture of a post i845,i846. 
of observation established by the English and left nn- — ’ 

oecu|)ied at night, and tliey resumed their vaunting 
practice of p(*i forming their military exercises almost 
within hail (»f the British pickets. Yet the judgment 
of the old and experieiH'ed could not be deceived ; the 
dangers which threatened the Sikh people pressed upon 
th('ir minds ; they saw no cscajie from domestic anarchy 
or from foreign subjection, and the grey-headed chief 
Sham Singh of Ataree, made known his resolution 
to die in the first coiiHict with the enemies of his 
race, and so to oiler himself uj) as a saciifice of pro- 
pitiation to the spirit of (iro\ind and to the genius of 
his mystic conimonwealtli. 

In th(‘ British camp the confidence of the soldiery tuo kh- 
was likewise grcMt, and none there despaired of the 
fortune of England. The spirits of the num had been 
raised by the victory of Aleew^al, and early in Februaiy 
a formidable siege train and ample stores of ammuni- 
tion arriv(Ml from Delhi. Th<‘ Sepoys looked wn’th de- 
light uj)on the long an ay of stately elephants dragging the 
huge and lusavy ordnance of their predilections, and the 
heart of the Englishman himself swelled with ])ride as 
he beheld these dread symbols of the w ide dominion of his 
rae'e. It was d(*termin(‘d that the Sikh position should 
be attacked on the 10th Februar)^ and various plans 
w^ere laid down for making victory sure, and for the 
spt»edy gratification of a burning resentment. The 
officers of artillcTy naturally desired that their guns, 
the representatives of a high art, should be used agree- 
ably to the established rules of the engineer, or that 
ramparts should be breached in front mid swept in flank 
before they were stormed by defenceless battalions ; but 
such deliberate tedioiisness of process did not stitisfy 
the judgment or the impatience of the commanders, and 
it was arranged that the wdiole of the heavy ordnance 
should be planted in masses opposite particular points 
of the enemy’s intrenchment, and tliat when the Sikhs 

\ 2 
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1846,1840. had been shaken by a continuous sturni of shot and 

" - shell, the riolit or weakest part of the position should 

be assaulted in line by the stionj^est of the three in- 
vestiuGf divisions, which tos^ether mustered nearly fif- 
teen thousand men. A larg’e body of British cavalry 
was likewise placed to watch the movements of Lai 
Singh, and the two divisions which lay n(‘ar Feerozpoor 
wTre h{‘ld ready to push across the Sutlej as soon as 
victory should declare itself. The precise mode of 
attack was not divulged, or indeed finally settled, until 
noon of the preceding day, for it was desired to sur- 
prize the commanding post of observation, which indif- 
ference or negligence had allowed to fall into the hands 
of the Sikhs a short time before. The evening and 
the early hours of darkness of the 9th February w^erc; 
thus occupied with busy preparations ; the hitherto 
silent camp poured all its numbers jdiroad ; soldiers 
stood in groups, talking of the task to be a<*hieved by 
their valour ; officers rode hastily along to receive or 
deliver orders ; and on that night w’hat Englishman 
passed battalion after battalion to seek a short repose, 
or a moment’s solitary communion, and listened as he 
went to the luimmering of shells and th(‘ piling of 
iron shot, or beheld t/ie sentinel pacing sihmtly along 
by the gleam of renewed fires, without recalling to 
mind his heroic king and the eve of Agincourt, ren- 
dered doubly immortal by the genius of Shakspeare ?* 

Thcbittie The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the 

of Subraon, 


lOtb Feb. 
1846. 


♦ Now entertain conjecture of a time, 

When creeping nuirmur and the poring dark 
Fill the wide vessel of the univeise ; 

From cattip to camp, thru’ the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 


The secret whispers of each other’s watch ; 

Fire answers fire; and through their paly fiames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face ; 


Steed threatens steed, in high anci boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear; and from the tents 
The armorers, acoomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation.” 

B^nry V, act iv. chorus. 
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flarkness of night and the additional gloom of a thick 1 845, 1 846. 

haze. The coveted post was found unoccupied ; the ' 

Sikhs seemed everywhere taken by surprize, and they 
beat clainorosly to arms when they saw themselves 
about to be assailed. The English batteries opened at 
sunrise, and for upwards of tliree hours an incessant 
play of artillery was kept up upon the general mass of 
the enemy. The round shot exploded tumbrils, or 
dashed heaps of sand into the air ; the hollow' shells 
cast their fatal contents fully before them, and the devi- 
ous rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing amid 
a flood of men ;* but all was in vain, the Sikhs stood 
unappalled, and “ flash for flash returned, and fire for 
fire.” The field was resplendent with embattled w'ar- 
riors, one moment umbered in volumes of sulphurous 
smoke, and another brightly apparent amid the splendor 
of beaming brass and the cold and jiiercing rays of 
polished steel. The roar and loud rev'erberation of the 
ponderous ordnance ad<led to the impressive interest of 
the scene, and fell gratefully upon the ear of the intent 
and enduring soldier. But as the sun rose higher, it 
w'as felt that a distant and aimless cannonade would 
still leave the strife to be begun, and victory to be 
achieved by the valiant hearts of the close-fighting 
infantry. The guns ceased for a time, and each war- 
rior addressed himself in silence to the coming conflict 

a glimmering eye and a firmer grasp of his w’enpon 

alone telling of the mighty spirit which wrought w'ithin 
him. The left division of the British army advanced 
in even order and with a light step to the attack, but 
the original error of forming the regiments in line 
instead of in column rendered the confest more unequal 
than suc.h assaults need necessarily be. Every shot 
from the enemy’s lines told upon the e.xpanse of men, 
and the greater part of the division was driven btick by 
the deadly fire df muskets and swivels and enfilading 
artillery. On the extreme left, the regiments effected 
an entrance amid the advanced banks and trenches of 

V 8 
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1845 , 1846 . petty outworks where possession could be of little c'ivail ; 
^ but their comrades on the right were animated by the 
partial success; they chafed undei the disgrace of repulse, 
and forming* themselves instinctively into wedges and 
masses, and headed by an old and feailess leader, they 
rushed forward in wrath.* With a shout they leaped 
the ditch, and upswarming, they mounted the rampart, 
and stoo<l victorious amid cajitured cannon. But the 
effort was great; the Sikhs fought with steadiness and 
resolution; guns in the inteiior wT‘ie turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the liin^ of trench alone was 
gained, ^ov w'as this achievement the work of a mo- 
ment. The lepulse of the first assailants reijuired that 
the cential division should be brought forwaid, and these 
suppoiting regiments also moved in line against ram- 
parts higher and more continuous than the barrieis which 
had foiled the first efioits of their (‘omiades. They too 
recoiled in confusion befoie tlie fii(» of the exulting 
Sikhs; but at tlie distance of a fuilong they showTd 
both their innate \alour and habitual discipline by rally- 
ing ami returning to the thaige. Their second assault 
was aided on the left by the presence, in the trenches 
of that flank, of the victorious first division ; and thus 
the regiments of the centre likewise became, after a 
fierce struggle, on their own i iglit possessed of as many 
of the enemy's batt(‘ries as lay to tlieir immediate front. 
The unlooked-for lepulse of the second division, and 
the arduous contest in which th(‘ first was engaged, 
might have led a casual witness of the strife to ponder 
on the multitude of varying circumstances which deter- 
mine success in w^ar ; hut the leaders w(‘re collected 
and prompt, and the battalions on the light, the victors 
of Aleewal, were impelled against the opposite flank of 
the Sikhs ; but there, as on all other points attacked, 
destruction awaited brave men. They jFell in heaps, 
and the first line was thrown back hpon the second, 

* Sir Robert Dick wa*j mortall} wounded close to the trenches while 
cheering on his ardent followers 
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which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to the assault. 
The two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward 
in masses, just as the second division had retrieved its 
fame, and as a body of cavalry had been poured into 
the camp from the left to form that line of advance 
which surpassed the strength of the exhausted infantry. 

Openings were thus everywhere eflected in the Sikh 
intrenchments, but single batteries still held out ; the 
interior was filled with courageous men, who took ad- 
vantage of every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every 
spot of ground. The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead 
of lending fresh, men to sustain the failing strength of 
the troops on his right, fled on the first assault, and, 
either accidentally or by design, sank a boat in the mid- 
dle of the bridge of conmiunication. But the ancient 
Sham Singh remembered his vow ; he clothed himself 
in simple white attire, as one devoted to death, and 
calling on all around him to fight for the Gooroo, who 
had promised everlasting bliss to the brave, he repeat- 
edly rallied his shattered ranks, and at last fell a martyr 
on a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might be 
seen standing on the ramparts amid showers of balls, 
waving defiance with their swords, or telling the gun- 
ners where the fair-haired English pressed thickest 
together. Along the stronger half of the battlements, 
and for the period of half an hour, the conflict raged 
sublime in all its terrors. The parapets were sprinkled 
with blood from end to end’; the trenches were filled 
with the dead and the dying. Amid the deafening roar 
of cannon, and the multitudinous fire of musketry, the 
shouts of triumph or of scorn were yet heard, and the 
flashing of innumerable swords was yet visible ; or from 
time to time exploding magazines of powder, threw 
bursting shells and beams of wood and banks of earth 
high above the agitated sea of smoke and flame which 
enveloped the host of combatants, and for a moment 
arrested the attention amid all the din and tumult of 
the tremendous conflict. But gradually each defensible 
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1845 , 1840 . position was captured, and the enemy was pressed to- 
» wards the scarcely fordable river ; yet, although assailed 
on either side by squadrons of horse and battalions of 
foot, no Sikh off’enul to submit, and no disciple of 
Govind asked for quarter. They everywhere showed 
a front to the victors, and stalked slowdy and sullenly 
away, while many rushed sing^ly forth to meet assured 
death by contending* with a multitude. The victors 
looked with stolid wonderment upon the indomitable 
courage of the vanquished, and foibore to strike when 
the helpless and the dying frowned unavailing hatred. 
But the warlike rage, or the calculating policy of the 
leaders, had yet to be satisfied, and standing with the 
slain heaped on all sides around them, they urged troops 
of artillery almost into the waters of the Sutlej to more 
thoroughly destroy the army wdiich had so long scorned 
their power. No deity of heroic fable received the living 
within the oozy guljdis of tlie oppressed stream, and its 
current was choked with added numbers of the d<‘ad and 
crimsoned with the blood of a fugitive multitude. 

“ Such IS the lust of f.unc *’ 

But vengeance was complete ; the troops, defiled with 
dust and smoke and cjirnage, stood mute indeed for a 
moment, until the glory of their success rushing upon 
their minds, they gave expression to their feelings, and 
bailed their victorious commanders with ndterated shouts 
of triumph and congratulation.’^ 


♦ Compare I-«ord Gough’s de- 
spatch of the 13th February, 1846, 
and Macyregor's History of the Sikhsj 
ii. 154, &c. Tlie casualties on the 
side of the British were .320 killed, 
and 2,083 wounded. The loss ot the 
Sikhs, perhaps, exceeded 5,000, and 
possibly amounted to 8,000, the lowei 
estimate of the English despatches. 

The Coinmandcr-in-cliief esti- 
mated the force of the Sikhs at 30,0 )0 
tpeu, and it was frequently said they 
bad thirty-six regiments m position ; 
but it is nevertheleas doubtful whether 
there were so many as 20,000 armed 


men in the trenches. The numbers 
of the actual assailants may be Cli- 
mated at 1 ,5,000 efTcctivc soldiers. 

Subiaon, or correctly Subrahan, 
the name by uliieh the battle is 
known, is taken fioin that of a small 
village, or rather two snail villages, 
in the neighbourhood. The villages 
in question were inhabited hj the 
subdivision of a tribe called Subrah, 
or, in the plural, Subrahan; and hern e 
the name became applied to their 
p)at.o of residence, and has at last 
become identified with a great and 
important victoiy 
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On the night of the victory some regiments were i845,i846. 
pushed across the Sudlej opposite Feerozpoor — no ' 

enemy was visible — and on the 12th February the 
fort of Kussoor was occiipied without opposition. On 
the following day the army encamped under the walls 
of that ancient town, and" it was ascertained that the 
Sikhs still held together to the number of twenty thou- occupation 
sand men in the direction of Amritsir. But the power of Lahore, 
of the armed representatives of the Kbalsa was gone ; 
the liolders of tr(‘asure and food, and all the munitions 
of war, had first passively helped to defeat them, and 
then openly joined the enemy; and the soldiery readily 
assented to the requisition of the court that Golab Singh, 
their chosen minister, should have full powers to treat 
with the English on the already admitt(‘d basis of re- 
cognising a Sikh government in Lahore. On the 15th 
of the month the Kaja and several other chiefs were 
rcc(‘ived by tlie Governor (ieneral at Kussoor, and they 
were told that Dlmleep Singli would continue to be 
regarded as a friendly sovereign, but that the country 
between the Beeas and Sutlej would be retained by the 
conquerors, and that a million and a half sterling must 
be paid as some indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
in ord(‘r, it was said, tliat all might hear of the 
punishment which had ov(‘rtaken aggressors, and be- 
come fully aware that inevitable loss followed vain 
liostilities with the unoffending English. After a long 
discussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the 
young Muharaja came and tendered his submission in 
pefson, and on the 20th February the British army 
arrived at the Sikh capital. Two days afterwards a 
portion of the citadel was garrisoned by English regi- 
ments, to mark more fully to the Indian world that 
a vaunting enemy had been effectually humbled ; for 
throughout the breadth of the land the chiefs talked, in 
the bitterness of their hearts, of the approaching down- 
fall of the stern unluirmonizing foreigners.^ 

• Compare the Governor General the 19th l^'ebruary, and 4th March, 
to the Secret Committee, under datev 
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1845,1846. 


Negotia- 

tionb. 


Golab 

Singh. 


Lai Singh. 


The Governor General desired not only to chastise 
the Sikhs for tlieir past acfgressions, but to overawe 
them for the future, and he had thus chosen f*he Bt»eas, 
as offerinji^ more commanding* [)ositions with reference 
to Lahore than the old boundary of the Sutly. With 
the same object in view, he had originally thought Raja 
Golab Singh might advantageously be made indejiendent 
in the hills of Jummoo.* Su(‘h a recognition by the British 
government had, indeed, always be<*n one of the wishes of 
that ambitious family; but it was not, perhaps, remem- 
bered that (rolab Singh was still more desirous of be- 
coming the acknowledged minister of the dependent 
Punjab t; nor was it perhaps thought that the overtures 
of the Raja — after the battle of Alt‘ewiil had foreboded 
the total rout of the Sikh army — were all made in the 
hope of assuring to himself a viitual viceroyalty over 
the wliole dominion of Lahore, (iolab Singh liad been 
appointed Vuzeer by the chii'fs and pe()[>l(‘ when danger 
pressed them, and he had been formally treated with as 
minister by the English when the (iovernor (ieiuu'al 
thought time was short, and his own r(‘sources dis- , 
taritt; but when Lnl vSingh saw that after four pitched 


* Compart* Ibo (T<)\trnoi CJeiipral 
to tlic Sect ft C’ommittt'c, of ad and 
19tli Ffl>ruar\, JHJ6. 

f lliis liad liftn tlie aim of tbo 
family for many yoarv ; or at least, 
fiom the time tliat Dhian Sinpjli e\ 
erted himself fo remove Colonel 
Wade, in the hoye that a IJntish re- 
prcsenUtivf iniji^ht be appointed who 
would be well <Uspose I towaids him- 
self, wliich he thouj^ht Colonel W ide 
was not. Mr. Cieik was aware of 
both schemes of the Lahoie mmisler, 
altlmuf^h the greater prominence was 
naturally given to the pioiect of len- 
dering the Jummoo chiefs indepen- 
dent, owing to the aversion with which 
they were regarded after Nao Nihal 
Singh’s death. 

Had the English said tliat they 
desired to see (Iolab Singh remain 
minister, and had they been careless 


wlietlui J..d Smgli lived or w.is 
})nt to death, it is highly oroh.ible 
Ihitahu .md vigorous govermnent 
would liave Inen foirned, and abo 
that the occupation of Lalmie, and 
peril ips the steond tie.ity of ISP), 
need never have taken plaee, 

I (’omjMie the (Govern ir (Jenerars 
letter to the Secret C’oinmittec, (#tlio 
‘3d and lOlh February, 1S46*. In 
both of these despatches Lord Ilar- 
ilinge indicates that he intended to do 
sonu thing fur Cxolab Singh, but be 
do 's not stale that he design(*d to 
make him independent of lailiorc, nor 
does lie say that he told the Sikli 
( hiefs the arrangements then on foot 
iniglit include the separation of Jum- 
moo; and the trutli wmuld seem to 
be, that in the first jo> of success the 
St heme of conciliating the powerful 
Uaja icmained in a manner fin gotten. 
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battles the English viceroy was content or compelled to i 845 ,i 84 b. 
hiave LaWe a depi'iident ally, he n»j(»iced that his un- 
diminishecT influence with the mother of the Muharaja 
would soon enable him to supplant the obnoxious chief 
of Juninioo. The base sycophant thus congratulated 
himself on the approaching success of all his treasons, 
which had simply for their object his own personal 
aggrandizement at the expense of Sikh independence. 

Golab Singh felt his inability to support himself without 
the countenance of th(‘ English ; but tliey had offered 
him no assurance of sup])ort as minister, and he sud- 
denly perplex(*d the (iovernor (ieneral by asking him 
wliat he was to get for all he had done to bring about 
a speedy peace, and to render the army an easy prey. 

It was r(‘meinbered that at Kussoor lie liad said the 
way to carry on a war witli the English was to leave 
the sturdy infontry intnmched and watched, and to 
sweep the open country with cavalry to the gates of 
Delhi ; and while negotiations were still pending, and 
the season advancing, it was desired to con(*iliate one 
who might render himself formidable in a day, by join- 
ing the remains of the Sikh forces and by opening his 
treasures and arsenals to a warlike population. 

The low state of the Lahore treasury, and the anxiety The par- 
of Lai Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way, 
enabled the Governor (jcneral to ajipease (Jolab Singh imiepen- 
in a manner sufficiently agreeable to the llaja himself, 
and which still further reduced the imjiortance of the singh. 
su<;|:e&sor of Runjeet Singh. The Raja of Jummoo did 
not care to be simply the master of his native moun- 
tains ; but as two thirds of the pecuniary indemnity 
required from Lahore could not be made good, territory 
was taken instead of money, and Cashmeer and the 
hill state's from the Beeas to the Indus were cut off 
from the Punjab Proper, and transferred to Golab Singh 
as a s('parate sovereign for a million of pounds sterling. 

The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference be 
only had to the policy of n‘du<‘ing the power of the 
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1845,1840. Sikhs; but the transaction scarcely seems \vorthy of 
" " the British name and £jreatness, and the objections 

become stroimer when it is considered tMt (iolab 

c? 

Sinjjli had a^rfed to pay sixty-eight lakhs of rupees 
(680,000/.), as a fine to his paramount, before the war 
broke out*, and that the custom of the East as well as 
of the West recpiires the feudatory to aid his lord in 
foreign war and domestic strife. Golab Singh ought 
thus to have j)aid the deficient million of money as a 
Lahore subject, instead of IxMug ])ut in possession of 
Lahore provinces as an in(lepend(‘nt prince. The suc- 
cession of the Raja was'dis])leasing to the Sikhs gene- 
rally, and his separation was l(‘ss in accordancii with 
his own aspirations than the ministry of Runjeet Singh’s 
empire ; but his rise to sovereign j)ower <‘xcit(*d never- 
theless the ambition of others, and IVj Singh, who 
knew his own wealth, and was fully persnadcxl of the 
p()tency of gold, ottered twenty-five lakhs of rupees for 
a princely crown and another dismembered piovinci'. 
IJ(‘ was chid for his presumptuous misinterpretation 
of English principles of acti(m ; the arrang<‘m<Mit with 
Golab 8iagh was the only one of the Kind which took 
place, and the new ally was formally invest(‘d with the 
title of Muharajaat Amritsir on the 15th March, 1816.1 
But a portion of the territory at first proposed to be 
made over to him was reserved by his masters, the 


* Major Broadfoot to (xovcrn- 
meiit, 5th May, 184'> The author 
never heard, and does not heUevc, 
that this money was paid hy Golah 
Singh. 

I On this occasion “ Maharaja ” 
GoJab Singh stood up, and with ]oined 
hands, expiessed his gratitude to the 
British viceroy, — adding, wdtboiit 
however any ironical meaning, that 
he was indeed liis “ Zur-khureed,” or 
gold-boughtcn slave ! 

In tile course of this history there 
has, more than once, been occasion to 
allude to the unscrupulous character 
of Raja Golab Siugh ; but it must 


not therefore he supposeri that he is 
a man malevolently evil, lie will, 
indeed, deceive an enemy and take 
his life without hesitation, and in 
the accumulation of money he will 
exercise many opjiressions ; hut he 
must he judged with n fcrenco to the 
nioi.dity of his age aiul race, and to 
the necessities of his own position. 
If these allowances he m »de, Golab 
Singli will he found an able and ino- 
deiate man, who docs little in an idle 
or wanton spit it, and who is not wdlh- 
out some traits both of good lunnoi 
and generosity of temper. 
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pnyrDcnts required from him were reduced by a fourth, 1 845, 1846. 
and they were rendered still more easy of liquidation » 
by eonsid?{innr him to be the heir to the money which 
his brotlier Sooeh(*t Sin^h had buried it) Feerozpoor.* 

Lai Sino'h became minister once more ; but he Jind Supple- 
all the traitorous chiefs knew that they could not main- 
tain themselv(‘s, evtui aj>^ainst the reduced army, when mentsof 
the I^nolish should hav<» fairly left the country, and 
thus the s(‘parati()n of (iolah Siiif^h led to a further Dhuiecp 
d(q)arture from the orioinal scheme. It was agreed 
that a llritish force should remain at the capital until tutciai?c 
tile last day of December 18 tt), to enable the chiefs 
to feel s(‘cure while they reorganized the army and 
introduced order and eflickmcy into the administration. 

Th(» end of the year came;* but the chiefs were still 
helpl(‘ss ; tluy clung to their fondgn support, and 
gladly assented to an arrangement which leaves the 
English in immediate possession of the reduced domi- 
nion of Runjeet Singh, until his reputed son and feeble 
successor shall attain the age of manhood.t 

While tlie (iovernor (ieneral tmd ( lommander-in-chief The sikhs 
remained at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand 
men, jiortions of the Sikh army came to the capital to the?r 
be paid up and disbanded. The soldiers showed nei- reveises. 
ther tlie despondency of mutinous rthels nor the ef- 
frontery and inditVerence of mercenaries, and their 
manly deportment added lustre to that valour which 
the victors had dearly felt and generously extolled. 

The men talked of their defeat as the chance of war, 
or they would say that fhry were mere imitators of 
unapproachable masters. But amid all their humilia- 
tion, they inwardly dwelt upon their future destiny 
with unabated confidence ; and while gaily calling 
themselves inapt and youthful scholars, they would 
sometimes add, with a significant and sardonic smile, 

• See Appendices XVUI. XIX. f Appendix XV., for the se- 
«nd XX., for the treaties with Lahore cond treat} with Lahore, 
and Jummoo. 
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1846,1846. thtat the “Klialsa^^ itself was yet a cliilcl, and that as 
• the coiiimonwoaltli of Sikhs jyrcw in stature, Govind 
would clothe his disciples with irresistible tlriioht and 
guide them with unequalleil skill. Thus brave men 
sought consolation, and thfi spirit of progress which 
collectively animated them yielded with a murmur to 
the superior genius of England and civilization, to be 
chastened by the rough hand of power, and perhaps 
to be moulded to noblest purposes by the informing 
touch of knowledge and philosophy.’*^ 

I 

separate sway of the Sd<hs and the independence 
sitiononte of the Punjab hav(‘Come to an end, and England reigns 
undisputed mistress of tlie broad and classic land 
of India. Her jaditical shpremacy is more regular and 
systematic than the anticpie nih* of th(» Brahmins and 
Kshutrees, and it is less assailable from without than 
the imperfect domination of th(‘ iMahometans ; for in 
disciplined ])0WTr and tastne^s of resources, in unify 
of action and intelligeuci' of d(‘sign, her governimsit 
surpassc's tlie experkmce of the East, and emulates the 
magni(ic(‘nt prototyjie of Rome. But the Hindoos 
made the country wholly their owui, and from S(‘a to 
sea, from the snow^y mountains almost to the fabled 
bridge of Rama, the language of the j)easant is still 
that of the twice-liorn races; the Rj)eech of the \\ild 
foresters and mountaineers of the centre and south has 
been permanently tinged by the old pi*edominan(‘e of 
the Kshutrees, and the hopes and fears and daily habits 
of myriads of men still vividly r(‘present the genial 
myths and deep philosojdiy of the Brahmins, which 

* In March, 184G, or immediately Kliaha was intended for all countries 
after the war, the author \isited the and times; and added, by way of 
Sikh temples and establishments at compliment, that the disciples of 
Keeritpoor and Ammdpoor-IVInkho- N.umk would ever be grateful for 
wal At the latter place, the chosen the aid, which the stranger English 
seat of Govind, reliance upon the had rendered in suhserting tlie em- 
fati)reT»as likewise strong; and flic jure of the intolerant and oppressive 
grave priests or ministers said, by way Mahometans ! 
of assurance, that the pure faith of the 
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more than two tliouvsaiid years ago arrested the atteii- i 846 ,i 84 g. 
tion of the (J reeks. The Mahometans entered the — ' 

country to destroy, but they remained to colonize, and 
swarms of the victorious races long continued to pour 
themselves over its ricli plains, modifying the language 
and ideas of the vanquished, and becoming themselves 
alt(*red l)y the contact, until, in the time of Akber, the 
“ Islam’’ of India was a national system, and until, in 
the present day, the Hindoo and Mahometan do not 
practically differ more from one another tiian did the 
Brahmins and Kshutrees and Veisyas of the lime of 
Munnoo and Alexander. They are different races with 
different religious systems, but liarmonizing togeth(*r 
in social life, and mutually understanding and respecting 
and taking a part in each otlnu’s modes and w’^ays and 
doings. TIu'y are thus silently but surely removing 
one another’s differences and peculiarities, so that a 
new element results from tin* common destruction, lo 
iH'comc developed into a liiith or a fact in future ages. 

The rise to power of contemned Soodra tribes, in the 
persons of Mahrattas, (ioorkhas, and Sikhs, has brought 
about a further mixture of the niral population and of 
the lower orders in towns and cities, and has thus given 
another blow to the reverence for antiquity. The re- 
ligious creed of tlie peojde s(»ems to be even more inde- 
terminate than their spoken dial(M*ts, and n(‘ither tlie 
religion of the Arabian projihet, nor the theology of 
the Veds and Poorans, is to be found pure except 
among professed Moollas and educated Brahmins, or 
among the rich and great of either pcTsuarion. Over 
this seething aiTtl fusing mass, the power of England 
has been extended and her spirit sits brooding. Her 
pre-eminence in the modern world may well excite the 
envy of the nations ; but it belioves her to ponder well 
upon the mighty task which her adventurous children 
have set her in the East, and to be certain that her 
sympathizing labours in the cause of humanity are 
guided by intelligence towards a true and attainable 
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1846, i8i6 end. She lules supreme as the welcome composer of 
' » political troubles ; hut the thin superficies of her domi- 

iiion rests tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean of 
social change and mental revolution. II(*r own high 
civilization and the circumstances of her intervention 
isolate her in all her greatness ; she can appeal to the 
r(‘ason only of her subjects, and can never lean uj)on 
the enthusiasm of their gratitude or predilections. To 
preserve her political ascendancy slie must be ever pru- 
dent and circumspect ; and to leave a lasting impress 
she must do more than ere(*t palaces and temples, the 
mere material monuments of dominion. Like (ireece 
and Rome, she may rear edifi(*es of surpassing beauty, 
she may bridge gulphs and picr(‘e mountains with the 
wand of wealth and science. Like tliese ancient j}eo[)les, 
she may even give birth in strange lands to such kings 
as ITeiod the Cireat and to such historians as Mavius 


Josephus ; but, like imperial Rome, she may live to 
behold a Vortigern call in a II<*ngist, and a Syagrius 
yield to a (Jlovis. She may teadi another ( ymbeline 
the amenities of civilized lift*, and she may move 
another Attains to becpieath to Ikt another Pergamus. 
These aie tasks of easy achie\ement; but she must 
also endeavor to give her poets and her sages an 
immortality among nations unborn, to introduce laws 


which shall still be in f<»rce at the end of sixty genera- 
tions, and to tinge the faith and the minds of the people 
with her sober science and just morality, as Christianity 
was affected by the adoptive policy of Rome and by 
the plastic philosophy of Greece. Of all these things 
England must sow the seeds and lay the* foundations 
before she can hope to equal or surpass her great 
exemplars.* 


♦ Up to the present time England 
has made no great and lasting impress 
on the Indians, except as the intro- 
ducer of an improved and effective 
military system ; although she has 
also done much to exalt her character 


as a governing power, by her gene- 
rally scrupulous adlicrence to formal 
engagements. 

The Indian mind has not yet been 
suffused or saturated by the genius of 
the English, nor can the light of 
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But England can do nothing until she has rendered 1 845 , 1846 . 
her dominion secure, and hitherto all her thoughts have ' 

been given to the extension of her supremacy. Up to 
this time she has been a rising power, the welcome 
supplanter of Moghuls and Mahrattas, and the ally 
which the remote weak sought against the neighbouring 
strong. But her greatness is at its height ; it has come 
to /ler turn to he feared instead of courted, and the 
ho[)es of men are about to be built on her wished-for 
destruction. The princes of India can no longer ac- 
cjuire fame or territory by preying upon one another. 

European knowledge be spread over the Brahmins, should not be lost 
the country, until both the Sanscrit upon the promoters of education in 
and Arabic (Persian) lanjrua^es are the present age. The philosophy of 
made the vehicles of instructing the facts and the truths of physical science 
learned. These tongues should thus had to be made known by Copernicus 
he assiduously cultivated, although and Galileo, Bacon and Newton, 
not so much for what they cou- through the medium of the Latin 
tain as for what they may be made tongue; and the first teachers and up- 
the means of conveying. The hicr- holders of Christifuiity preferred the 
archies of “ Gymnosophists ” and admired and widely spoken Roman 
“Ulema ” will the more readily assent and Greek,both to the antique Hebrew 
to mathematical or logical dedue- and to the imperfect dialects of Gaul 
tions, if couched in words identified and Syria, Africa and Asia Minor. In 
in their eyes with scientific research; either case the language recommended 
and they in time must of necessity the doctrine, and added to the con- 
make known the truths learned to the viction of Origen and Irenaius, Ter- 
inass of the people. 'J’he present tullian and dement of Home, as well 
system of endeavoring to dinhse know- as to the belief of the scholar of more 
ledge by means of the rude and im- modern times. Similarly in India, the 
perfect vernacular tongues can succeed use of Sanscrit, and Arabic, and IVr- 
but slowly, for it seems to be under- sian, would give weight to the most 
taken in a spirit of opposition to the obvious principles, and completeness 
infiiiential classes ; and it is not likely to the most logical domouhtrations, 
to succeed at all unfil expositions of Tliat in Calcutta the study of the 
the sciences, with ample proofs and sciences is pursued with some sue- 
illustrations, are rendered complete, cess, through the joint medium of the 
instead of partial and elementary English language and local dialects, 
only, or indeed meagre and inaccurate and that in especial the tact and per- 
in the extreme, as many of the autho- severance of the professors of the 
med school books are. If there were Medical College have induced Indians 
Sanscrit or Arabic counterparts to of family or caste to dissect the hu- 
these much-required, elaborate trea- roan body, do not militate against the 
tises, the predilections of the learned views expressed above, but rather 
Indians would be overcome with serve as exceptions to prove their 
comparative ease. truth. In Calcutta Englishmen are 

The fact that the astronomy of numerous, and their wealth, intelli- 
Ptolemy, end the geometry of Euclid, gence, and political position render 
are recognized in their Sanscrit dress, their influence overwhelming ; but 
an text books of science even among this mental predominance decreases 

Z 
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1845 , 1846 . Under the exact sway of their new paramount, they 
V must divest themselves of ambition and of all the violent 

passions of their nature, and they must try to remain 
kings without exercising the most loved of the functions 
of rulers. The Indians, indeed, will themselves politely 
liken England and her dependent sovereigns to the 
benignant moon accompanied by hosts of rejoicing stars 
in her nightly progress, rather than to the fierce suii 
wliicli rides the heavens in solitude scarcicly visible 
amidst intolerable brightness ; but men covet power 
as well as ease, and crave distinction as well as wejalth ; 
and tlius it is with those who endeavor to jest with 
adversity. England has immediately to make her at- 
tendant princes feel, that while resistance is vain, they 
are themselves honored, and hold a substantive position in 
the economy of the imperial government, instead of being 
merely tolerated as bad rulers or regarded with contempt 
and aversion as half-barbarous njen. Her rule has hitherto 
mainly tended to the benefit of the trading community ; 
men of family name find no place in the society of their 
masters, and no employment in the service of the state ; 
and while the peasants have been freed from occasional 
ruinous exaction, and from nu>re rare j)ersonal torture, 
they are oppressed and impoverished by a well-meant but 
cumbrous and inefficient law*, and by an excessive and 


so rapidly, that it is unfelt in fair 
sized towns within fifty miles of the 
capital, and is but faintly revived in 
the populous cities of Benares and 
Delhi, Poonah and Hydrabad. 

♦ The police of India is notori- 
ously corrupt and oppressive; and 
even the useful establishments for 
tracing Thugs and Dakoits, or banded 
assassins and confederate robbers, may 
before long become as great an evil 
in one way as the gangs of criminals 
they are breaking up are in another. 
Tlie British rule is most defective in 
the prevention and detection of crime; 
and while supremely powerful in mi- 
litary means, the government is com- 
paratively valueless as the guardian 


of the private property of its citizens. 
Thus a feeling of insecurity arises, 
which gives birth to a want of confi- 
dence, and will finally lead to an ac- 
tive desire for a change of masters. 
England has identified herself so little 
with the people of India, that she 
leans solely on hireling agency, and 
trusts the preservation of internal 
order to men who fear her, indeed, 
but who hate her at the same time, 
and can deceive her with ease and 
impunity. The people themselves, 
as well as the mass o‘f paid servants, 
have yet to be enlisted in the cause of 
justice and order ; and some middle 
class landholders should have powers 
of committal, while others should 
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partial taxation, which looks almost wholly to the land iS 45 ,i 84 «, 
for the necessary revenue of a government.* The ' 
husbandman is sullen and indifferent t, the gentleman 

form juries or puncbayets within ihcir through the love of gain. An ordi- 
pergunnehs ” and “ zillahs,” or him- nary village.*^ head-man,” or the still 
d red and shires. Within such limits poorer “ ryot,” whether paying direct 
the zemindars of India are as much to government or through a revenue 
alive to puhlic opinion as the land- farmer, has just so much of the produce 
holders of other countries. (For some left as will enable him to provide the 
ap])ositc remarks on the subject, .see necessary, seed, his own inferior food, , 

Lieuttnnnt- Colonel Shemnu's Ramhlvs and the most simple requisites of till- 
and Recollections of an Indian Official, age; and a.s he has thus no means, he 
ii. 31.S, iSfc.) cannot incur the expense or run the 

* The ])roportions of the l.and-tax ri.-»k of introducing improvements, 
to the general revenues of Ihitish Hence it behoves England, if in 
India are nearly as follows : — doubt about Oriental “socage” and 

Bengal, ^ ; lioiubay, ; Madras, ^ , “freehold” tenure.s, to redistribute 
Agra, her taxation, to diminish her assess- 

Average =- ‘j of the whole. ment on the soil, and to give her mul- 

In some European states the pro- titudes of subjects, who are practically 
portions are nearly as below : — “ cojiyholders, ” at least a jiermancnt 

England, France, :j ; Spain, interest in their land, as she has done 
(perhaps some error) ; Belgium,.^; so largely by “ cu.stoinary ” lease- 
Brnssia, ; Naples, j*, Austria, 4. holders within her own proper do - 

In the United States of America minion. There .should likewise he a 
the revenue is almost wholly derived limit to which such estates might be 
from customs. divided, and this could be advantage- 

It is now idle to revert to tlie the- ously done, by allowing the owner of 
ory of the ancient laws of the Hindoos, a petty holding to disjiose as he 
or of the more recent institutes of the pleased, not of the land it.self, hut of 
J\lahometans, although mtich clear- what it might bring when sold, 
ness of view has resulted from the For .some just observations on the 
learned researches or laborious in- land tenures of India, see 
quiries of Briggs and Munro, of Colonel iYccnuui’s Ramlles and RevoU 
Sykes and llalhed and Clalloway. lections of an Indian Official, i. 80, 

It is also idle to ilispute whether the &c. ; and ii. 316, kc . : while, for a 
Indian fanner pays a “rent” or a fiscal description of the transition 
“tax,” in a technical sense, since, prac- system now in force in the north- 
tically, it is certain, 1. that the govern- wc.sterii provinces, the present Lieu- 
men t (or its assign, the jagheerdar or tenant- Governor’s Directions for Set- 
grantee,) gets, in nearly all instances, ikment Officers, and Ins Remarks on 
almost the whole surplus produce of the Revenue Sijsiem, may he profit- 
the laud ; and,tJ. that the stale, if the ably consulted. 

owner, does not perform its duty by f Jdeutenant - Colonel Sleeman 
furnishing from its capital wells and considers i Rambles of an Indian Of- 
other tilings, which correspond in ficiul,lu 175. ) that neither have the 
difficulty of provision with barns and English gained, nor did other rulers 
drains in England. In India no one posse.ss, the good-wull of the peasantry 
thinks of investing capital or of spend- and landholders of the country, 
ing money on the imp**ovement cf the In considering the position of the 
land, excepting, directly, a few patri- Finglisb, or of any ruling power, in 
archal chiefs through love of their India, it should always be borne in 
homes; and, indirectly, the wealthy mind that no bodies of peasantry, ex • 
speculators in opium, sugar, Stc., cepting perhaps the Sikhs, and, in a 

z 2 
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1845,1846. nurses liis wratli in secrecy, kings idly chafe and in- 
trigue, and all are ready to hope for everything from 
a change of masters. The merchant alone sits partly 
happy in the reflection, that if he is not honored with 
titles and office, tlie path to wealth has been made 
smooth, and its enjoyment rendered secure. 

Princes and nobles and yeomen can all be kept in 
obedience for generations by overwhelming means, and 
*by a more complete military system than at present 
obtains. Numerous forts and citad(»ls*, the occasional 
asseuiblage of armies, and the formation of regiments 
separately composed of diffen‘nt tribes and rarest, will 

losser degree, the Rajpoots of the recurrence of droughts in a country 
West, and no classes of men, ox- in which capitalists do not yet go 
cepting perhaps the Mahometans, and, hand in hand with the government, 
in a lesser degree, the Brahinins, take and are but Utile amenable to public 
any interest in the government of opinion lieyond their ordei. Such 
tlieir country, or luue collectively was, and is, the custotn of tlie nati\e 
aip" wisli to he dominant. The masses princes, and no practice exists with- 
ot tlio population, whether oi towns or out a reason. 

villages, are leady to submit to any f The Knglish have not succeeded 
master, native or foreign ; and the in making their well ordered army 
multitudes of sulmiissive siilijects pos- a sejiarate caste or section of the 
sessed by England, eontiibute nothing community, excipt very partially in 
to her strength ex cej)t as tax-payers, tlie Madras presidency, where a Se- 
and, during an insurrection or after a poy’s home is his regiment. It is 
eoiKpiest, would at once give the moreover hut too ajipareiit that the 
“ governinent share of the produce” acti\e military ‘■pirit of the Sepoys, 
to the wieldcr of power for the time when on seivice in India, is not now 
being, and w’ould thereby consider wdiat it was wdien the system of the 
themselves freed from all obligations **(’ompany” was new and the for- 
and liabilities. England must be just tuneof the Strangers beginning. This 
and generous towards these tame my- is partly due to the general paci- 
riads; but the men whom she has ficatioii of the country, partly to the 
pre-eminently to keep employed, bo- jiractice of largely enlisting tame- 
nored, and overawed, are the turbulent spirited men of inferior caste because 
military classes, who are ever ready to they are well behaved, or pliant in- 
rebel and ever desirous oi acquiring triguing nrahmins because they can 
power, write and are intelligent } and partly 

* 1 he fewness of places of htrcngtli, because the system of central or ra- 
and indeed of places of ordinary se- ther single management has been 
curity, for magazines of arms and carried too far. 'J’he Indian is emi- 
ammunition, is a ladical defect in the nently a partisan, an<l his predilection 
military ^system of the English in fur his immediate superior should he 
India. ^ 'the want of extensive gra- encouraged, the more especially as 
iiarie.s i$ also much felt, both as a there can be no doid>t of the loyalty 
measure of the most ordinary pru- of the English commandant. The 
donee in case of insurrection or any clannish, or feudal, or mercenary, at- 
mihtary opeiation j and as some tacliments do not in India yield to 
check upon prices on the common rational conviction or political prin- 
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loiijDf serve to ensure supremacy and to crush the efforts 1845 , i 846 . 
of individuals ; but England lias carefully to watch the ' 
projrress of that change in social relations and religious 
feelings of which Sikhism is the most marked exponent. 

Among all ranks of men thcTe is a spirit at work which 
rejects as vain the ancient forms and ideas whether of 
Brahminism or Mahometanism, and whicli clings for 
present sola<‘e and future happiness to new intercessors 
and to another manifestation of divine power and 
mercy. This laboring spirit has developed itself most 
strongly on the coniines of the two antagonist creeds ; 
but tile feeling pervadcvs the Indian world, and the ex- 
tension of Sikli arms would s])eedlly lead to the r(‘(‘og- 
nition of Nanuk and (iovind as the long looked-for 
Comforters, The Sikhs have now been struck by the 
petrific hand of material power, and the ascendancy of 
a third lace has everywhere infused new ideas, and 
modified tli(‘ aspirations of the people. The confusion 
has thus been increased for a time ; but the pregnant 
fermentation of mind must eventually body itself forth 
in new shapes ; and a projdiet of name unknown may 
arise to diHuse a system which shall consign the \’^eds 
and Konin to the oblivion of the Zendavest and the 
Sibylline Leaves, and whieli may not perhaps absorb 
one ray of light from the wisdom and morality of that 
faith which adorns the civilization of the Christian rulers 
of the country. But England mus| hope that she is 
not to ex(»rcise an unfruitful ssway ; and she will add 
fresh lustre to her renown, and derive an additional 
claim to the gratitude of posterity, if she can seize 
upon the essential principles of that element which dis- 


ciple, and colonels of battalions 
should have very large powers. Ile- 
gimentb separately composed of men 
of one or other of the military classes 
might sometimes give trouble « ithin 
themselves, and sometimes come into 
collision v,\th other regiments; but a 
high warlike feeling would be en« 


gendered; and unless England chooses 
to identify herself with some of the 
inferior laces, and to evoke a new 
spirit by becoming a religious re- 
foiiner, she must keep the empire 
she has won by working upon the 
feelings she finds prevalent in the 
country. 
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turbs her inultitiides of Indian subjects, and imbue the 
mental agitation with new qualities of beneficent fer- 
tility, so as to give to it an impulse and a direction 
which shall surely lead to the prevalence of a religion 
of truth and to the adoption of a government of freedom 
and progress. 
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A1>PENWX I. 

IHE ^^ADEE CailJNT’lI,” OR FIRST BOOK; OR, TUE BOOK 

OF NAJSflJK, THE FIRST GOOROO OR TEAC’IIER OF THE 

SIKHS. 

Note. — The First Gruiit’h is nowhere narrative or his- 
torieal. It throws no light, by direct exj>o8ition, upon the 
political slate of India during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, although it contains many allusions illustrative of 
the condition of society, and of the religious feelings of the 
times. Its teaching is to the general purport that God is to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, with little reference to 
particular forms, and that salvation is unattainable without 
grace, faith, and good works. 

The Adec Grunt’h ” compidscs, Jirsf^ the writings attri- 
buted to Nilnuk, and the succeeding teachers of the Sikh 
faith up to the ninth (iooroo, Tegh liuhadur, omitting 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth, but with perhaps some 
additions and emendations by Govind; secondly^ the com- 
positions of certain “ Bhngguts,’’ or saints, mostly sec- 
tarian Hindoos, and who are usually given as sixteen in 
number; and, thirdly^ the verses of certain ^^Bhats,” or 
rhapsodists, followers of Nanuk and of some of his succes- 
sors. The numbers, and even tbc names of tbe Bhugguts,” 
or saints, ai’e not always the same in copies of the Grunt’h ; 
and thus modern compilers or copyists have assumed to 
themselves the power of rejecting or sanctioning particular 
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writings/ To the sixteen lihiiggutb are ubually added two 

Dorns,” or chanters, who recited before Arjoon, and \\ ho 
caught some of his spirit ; and a liubtlbcc,”’ or player ui»ou 
a stringed instrument, who became similarly inspired. 

The Grunt'h sometimes includes an a])pendix, containing 
works the authenticity of which is doubtful, or the ])ropriety 
of admitting which is disputed on other grounds. 

The Griint’h was (mginally cx)mpiled by Arjoon, the fifth 
Gooroo ; but it sub'«e<iuoiitly rec<'ived a few additions at tlic 
hands of his sueccssorb. 

The Grunt’ll is ritten wholly in verse ; but the foiins of 
versification arc numerous. The language used is rather the 
TIindcc of Upper India generally, than the particular dialect 
of the Uunjab ; but some portions, es{)eciany of the last sec- 
tion, are composed in Sansciit. The written character is 
nevertheless throughout the Punjabee, one of the several 
varieties of alphabets now current in India, and which, from 
its use by the Sikh (iiooroos, is sometimcb called “ Goor- 
mookhcc,” a term likewise applied to the dialect of the 
Punjab. The language of the \vriting^ of Ndnuk is thought 
by modern Sikhs to abound uith provincialisms of the coun- 
try S. W. of Lahore, and the dialect of Arjoon is held to be 
the most pure. 

The Grunt’h usually forms a <|uarto volume of about 1232 
pages, each page containing 24 lines ^^iid each line contain- 
ing about 35 letter’s. The extra books increase the pages to 
1240 only. 


Contents of the Adee Grunfh. 

1st. The Jupjeef or simidy the Jupf called also Gooroo 
Muntr^ or the special prayer of initiation of the Gooroo. It 
occupies about seven pages, and consists of 40 sloks, called 
Potvree^ of irregular lengths, some of two, and some of several 
lines. It means, literally, the remembrancer or admonisher, 
from jupy to remember. It was written by Ndnuk, and is 
believed to have been appointed by him to be repeated each 
morning, as eveiy pious Sikh now docs. The mode of com- 
position implies the presence of a questioner and an answerer, 
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and tlic Sikhs believe the questioner to have been the disciple 
Unp;giid. 

2(1. Sodar Reih — the evening prayer of the 

Sikhs. It occupies about 3^ pages, and it was composed by 
Nanuk, but has additions by Ihlm Das and Arjooii, and 
some, it is said, by (iooroo Govind. The additions at- 
tri1)uted to Go\ind are, however, more frequently given 
when the Heih lias forms a separate pamplilet or book. 
Sodt()\ a particular kind of verse; Reilly aduionisher; Ras, 
the expression used for the play or recitative of Krishna. It 
is sometimes corruptly called the Ilowh lias,” from Roivh^ 
the l^unjabee for a road. 

3d. Ki erf t iSWo/o,” — a prayer repeated before going to 
rest. It occupies a ])agc, and a lino or two more. It was 
com])Oscd by Nanuk, but has additions by Ham Das and 
Arjoon, and one verse is attributed to Govind. Kverlt^ from 
Sanscrit Kvertee^ to praise, to celebrate ; and Sohila^ a 
marriage song, a song of rejoicing. 

4th. The next portion of the Ginuit'li is divided into 
thirty-one sections, known by their distinguishing forms of 
v( 3 rteC, as follows : — 


1. Sirree liag. 

2. JMajh. 

3. Gowree. 

4. Absa. 

5. (ioojree. 

6. Deo Guiidhdrce. 

7. liihagra. 

8. Wud Iluns. 

9. Sorut’h (or Sort ). 

10. Dhunasree. 

11. Jeit Sirree. 


12. Todee. 

13. Deiraree. 

14. Teilnug, 

15. Sodliee. 

16. Bilawul. 

1 7 Gowd. 

18. Ram Kullee. 

19. Nut Nuraycn^ 

20. Malcc Gowra. 

21. Maroo. 


22. Tokharec. 

23. Kedara. 

24. Bheiroii. 

25. Bussunt. 

26. Sarung. 

27. Mulhir. 

28. Kanra. 

29. Kullecaii. 

30. Purbhatee. 

31. Jcl Jeiwuntcc. 


The whole occupies about 1154 j>ages, or by far the greater 
portion of the entire Grunt’h. Each subdivision is the com- 
position of one or more Gooroos, or of one or more Bhugguts 
or holy men, or of a Gooroo with or without the aid of a 
Bhuggut. 
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The coiitributox's among the Gooroob were as follows : — 


1. Nanuk. 

2. Uiiggud. 

3. Uininer Das. 

4. Kam Das. 


5. Arjoon. 

6. Tegh Buhadur, with> per- 

haps, emendations hy 
Govind. 


The Bliugguts or saints, and others who contributed 
agreeably to the ordinary copies of the Grunt’h, arc enume- 
rated below. 

1 • Kubeer ( the well-known 

reformer). 

2. Trcelotchun, a Brahmin. 

3. Behnee. 

4. Rao Das, a Chumar, or 

leather dresser. 

5. Nam Deo, a Cheepa, or 

cloth printer. 

6. Dhunna, a Jat. 

7. Shekh Fiirreed, a Maho- 

metan peer or saint. 

8. Jeidco, a Brahmin. 

9. Blicekun. 

10. Sen, a barber, 

1 1. Peepa (a Joglicc ?). 

12. Sudhna, a butcher. 

5th. The In Sanscrit this word means to enjoy 

any thing, but it is commonly used to denote the conclusion 
of any sacred writing, both by Hindoos and Sikhs. "Jhe 
Bhog occupies about b6 pages, and bcbidcfe the writings of 
NAimk and Arjoon, of Kubeer, Shekh Furreed, and other 
reformers, it contains the compositions of nine Bhats or 
rhapsodists who attached themselves to Ummer Das, Ram 
Das, and Arjoon. 

The Bhog commences with four sloks in Sanscrit by Na- 
nuk, which are followed by 67 Sanscrit sloks in one metre 
by Arjoon, and then by 24 in another metre by the same 
Gooroo. There are also 23 sloks in Punjabeo or Hindoo by 


13. Ramanund Byraghee (a 

w^ell-known reformer). 

14. Purmanund. 

15. Soor Das (a blind man). 

16. ^leeran Baee, a Bhug- 

gntiiee, or holy woman. 

17. Bulwund, and 

18. Siitta, ‘Hloms or chan- 

ters who recited before 
Arjoon. 

19. Soondcr Das, Riibabeo, 

or player ajiona string- 
ed instrument. lie is 
not j)roperly one of the 
Bhuggiits. 
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Arjoon, which contain praises of Amritsir, These are soon 
followed by 243 sloks by Kiibecr, and 130 by Shckh Fur- 
reed, and others, coiituiniiif? some sayings of Arjoon. Af- 
terwards the writings of Kull and the other Bliats follow, 
int(Tmixed with portions by Arjoon, and so on to the end. 

The nine Blials who contributed to the Bhog are named 
as follows : — 

1. Bhikha, a follower of 

Ilnnner Das. 

2. Kull, a follower of Ram 

Das. 

3. Kull Suhar. 

4. Jiilup, a follower of 

Arjoon. 

The names are evidently fanciful, and ])crhaps fictitious. 
In the book called the (looroo Bilas ” eight Bhats only are 
enumerated, and all the names exce])t Bull are difterent irom 
those in the Grunt’li. 

S7f])])Innent of the Grunilu 

6th. Bhiuj ka Bance^^ or, Fipilogue of the Conclusion. It 
comprises about seven pages, and contains, some preli- 

minary sloks, called Slok JJ^Ieihl Peihla,” or. Hymn of the 
first W"oman or Slave ; seco/^rf/y,Nanuk’s Admonition to Mulhar 
Raja ; M/rrf/y, the Ruttuu Alala ” of Nanuk, /. e. the Rosary 
of Jewels, or string of (religious) worthies, which simply 
shows, however, what should be the true characteristics or 
qualities of religious devotees ; and,/e«/rM/?/, thc^* llukeckut,” 
or. Circumstances of Sivniib, Raja of C^ejdon, witli reference 
to a Potee ” or sacred writing known as “ J^ran Singlilee.’^ 
This last is said to have been composed by one Bhaec Bhunnoo 
in the time of Govind. 

The Ruttun IVlala is said to have been originally written 
in Toorkee, or to have been abstracted from a Toorkee 
original. 


5. Sull, a follower of Ar- 

joon. 

6. Null. 

7. Muthra. 

8. Bull. 

9. Keerit. 
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THE ^^HUSWEN rAPSIIAH KA (UIUNT’h/’ OR, BOOK OF 
THE TENTH Oil SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, THAT IS, 

OF GOOROO GO VINO SINT, II. 

Note. — Like the Aclce Grunt’h,” the hook of Goviud is 

metrical throughout, but the versification frequently \arics. 

It is written in the IJiudee dialect, and in the l^unjaboe 
character, excepting the concluding portion, the language of 
which is Persian, while the alphabet continues the Goor- 
mookhcc. The Ilindce of CxoAind is almost such ns is spoken 
in the Gangetic provhiccs, and has few peculiarities of the 
Punjabcc dialect. 

One cha])ter of the Book of the Tcntli King may be con- 
sidered to be narrative and historical, ciz, the Viehltr 
Natuk,” written by Ciovind himself; but the Persian 
llikayuls,” or stoiies, also partake of that chameter, from 
the circumstances attending their composition and the nature 
of some allusions made in them. The other j)ortious of this 
Grunt’h arc more mythological than the first book, and it 
also partakes more of a worldly character Ihroughoni, 
although it contains many noble allusions to the unity of tlic 
(Trodhead, and to the greatness and goodness of the Ruler of 
the Universe. 

Five chapters, or portions only, and the commencement of 
a sixth, arc attributed to Govind himself ; the remainder, 
/. e. by far the larger portion, is said to liavc been composed 
by four scribes in the service of the Gooroo ; partly, pcrliaps, 
agreeably to his dictation. The names of Sham and Ram 
occur as two of the writers, but, in truth, little is known of 
the authorship of the portions in question. 

The ^^Dusw^n Padshah ka Grunt’h” forms a quarto 
volume of 1,066 pages, each page consisting of 23 lines, and 
each line of from 38 to 41 letters. 
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Contents of the Book of the Tenth King. 

1st. The Japjeef or, simply, the Jdp,” the supplement 
or complement of the ^Mupjee” of ]\dnuk, — a pruyer to 
be read or repeated in the morning, as it continues to be by 
pious Sikhs. It comprises 198 disticlis, and occupies about 
seven pages, the tenninatiou of a verse and the end of a line 
not being the same. The Jupjee was composed by Gooroo 
Govind. 

2d. Altai Stoof^'^' or, the Praises of the Almighty, — a 
hymn commonly read in the morning. It occu[)ies 23 pages, 
and the initiatory verse alone is the composition of Govind. 

3d. The Vichitr Nahdtf i. e. the Wondrous Tale. This 
was written by Govind himself, and it gives.,/?r.sf, the mytho- 
logical history of his family or race* ; secondl/p an account of 
his mission of reformation ; and, fhirdh/y a description of his 
warfare with the Ilimalajan chiefs and the Imperial forces. 
It is divided into fourteen sections ; but tlie first is devoted 
to the praises of th(‘ Almiglity, and the laKSt is of a similar 
tenor, with an addition to the etiect that he woidd hereafter 
relate his visions of the past and his (‘xperience of the present 
world. The Vichitr Natuk oc^cnpics about 24 pages of the 
Gnintli. 

4th. ‘Hlutndee Churltrf or, the Wonders of Chundcc or the 
Goddcv^s, There are two portions called Chundee C’huritr, 
of whicli this is considered the greater. It relates the de- 
struction of eight Titans or Deityas by Chundee the Goddess. 
It occupies about 20 pages, and it is understood to be tlie 
translation of a Sanscrit legend, executed, some are willing 
to believe, by Govind himself. 

The names of the Deityas destroyed are as follows : — 

1. IMudhoo Keitub, 6. Pukt Ileoj. 

2. Melh Khasoor. 7. Nishoonbh. 

3. Dhoomiir Lotchun. 8. Shoonbh. 

4. and 5. ('hund find Moond. 
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Sth* Chundee Churitr^^ the leaser. The same legends as 
the greater Chundee, narrated in a different metre. It occu- 
pies about 14 pages. 

6th. “ Chundee hee Kr/r.” A supplement to the legends of 
Chundee. It occupies about six pages. 

7th. Gheian Pribodh^'"^ or, the Excellence of Wisdom. 
Praises of the Almighty, with allusions to ancient kings, 
taken mostly from the Muhabharut. It occupies about 21 
pages. 

8th. Chowpeian Chowhees Owtdran Keean^"^ or. Quatrains 
relating, to the Twenty-four Manifestations (Owtars or 
Avatars). These Chowpeys” ocouj>y about .'148 pages, and 
they are considered to be the work of one by name Sliam. 

The names of the incarnations are as follows : — 


1. The fish, or Much’ll. 

2. The tortoise, or Kuch’Ii. 

3. The lion, or Nurr. 

4. Niirayen. 

5. Mohiinec. 

6. The boar, or Varah. 

7. The man-lion, or Nur- 

singh. 

8. The dwarf, or Bdwun. 

9. Purs Ram. 

10. Bruhma. 

11. Roodr. 

12. Jalundhur. 

13. Vishnoo. 

14. (No name specified, but 

understood to be a 
manifestation of Vish- 
noo.) 

15. Arhunt Deo (considered 

to be the founder of 


the sect of Seraoghees 
of the Join persuasion, 
or, indeed, the great 
Join prophet himself. 

16. Mun Raja. 

17. Dliununtur (the doctor, 

or physician). 

18. The sun, or Sooruj. 

19. The moon, or Chunder- 

mah. 

20. Rama. 

21. Krishna. 

22. Nur (meaning Arjoon). 

23. Bodha. 

24. Kulkce ; to appear at 

the end of the Kul- 
yoog, or when the sins 
of men are at their 
height. 


9th. (No name entered, but known as) Mehdee Afccr.” A 
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supplement to the Twenty-four Incarnations* Mchclec it is 
said will appear when the mission of Kulkee is fulfilled. The 
name and the idea arc borrowed from the Sheea Mahome- 
tans. It occ'upics somewhat less than a page. 

10th. (No name entered, but known as) the Owtdrs of 
Uruhma,^'* An account of seven incarnations of Ilruhma, 
followed by some account of eight Rajas of bygone times. It 
occupies about 18 pages. 

The names of the incarnations are as follows : — 


1. Valmcek. 

2. Ivushup. 

3. Shookur. 

4. Bat chess. 


t5. Vcias (Vyasa). 

6. Khusht Rlkhee (or the 

Six Sages). 

7. Kill Das. 


The kings arc enumerated below — 


1. ^[un. 

2. IMrth. 

3. Suggur. 

4. BOn. 


5. INISndhdta. 

6. Dhulccp. 

7. Rugh. 

8. ITj. 


lltli. (No name entered, but known the Owtdrs of 

Roodr or It comprises 56 pages ; and two incarna- 

tions only are mentioned, namely, Dutt and Parisnath. 

12th. Shystr Nam Malaf or, the Name-string of Wea- 
pons. The names of the various weai)ons arc recapitulated, 
the weapons are praised, and Govind terms them collectively 
his Gooroo or guide. The composition nevertheless is not 
attributed to Govind, It occupies about 68 i)agcs. 

13th. Sree Moahh Vdky Smveia Buteesf or, the Voice of 
the Gooroo [Govind] himself^ in thirty-two verses. These 
verses were composed by Govind as declared, and they are 
condemnatory of the Veds, the Poorans, and the Koran. 
They occupy about 3^ pages, 

14th. Huzdreh Sliuhdf or, the Thousand Verses of the 
Metre called Shubd. There are, however, but ten verses 


A A 
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only in most Grunt’hs, occupying about two pages. Huzdr 
is not understood in its literal sense of a thousand, but as im- 
plying invaluable or excellent. They are laudatory of the 
Creator and creation, and deprecate the adoration of saints 
and limitary divinities. They were written by Gooroo 
Govind. 

15th. Istree Churitr^^^ or. Tales of Women. There are 404 
stories, illustrative of the character and disposition of women. 
A stepmother became enamored of her stepson, the heir of 
a monarchy, who, however, would not gratify her desires, 
whereupon she represented to her husband that his first-born 
had made attempts upon her honor. The Raja ordered his 
son to be put to death ; but his ministers interfered, and pro- 
cured a respite They then enlarged in a series of stories 
upon the nature of women, and at length the Raja became 
sensible of the guilt of his wife's mind, and of his own rash- 
ness. These stories occupy 446 pages, or nearly hall* of the 
Grunt’h. The name of Sham also occurs as the writer of 
one or more of them. 

16th, The Hikayvts^^^ or Talcs. These comprise twelve 
stories in 866 sloks of two lines each. They are written in the 
Persian language and Goormookhee character, and they were 
composed by Govind himself as admonitory of Aurungzcb, 
and were sent to the emperor by the hands of Deia Singh 
and four other Sikhs, The tales were accompanied by a 
letter written in a pointed manner, which, however, does not 
form a portion of the Grunt’h. 

These tales occupy about 30 pages, and conclude the 
Grunt’h of Gooroo Govind. 
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APPENDIX III. 

SOME principles' OF BELIEF AND PRACTICE, AS EXEM- 
PLIFIED IN THE OPINIONS OF THE SIKH GOOEOOS OR 
TEACHERS. 

With an Addendum, showing the modes in which the missions of !NS,nuk 
and Govind are represented or regarded by the Sikhs. 


1. God — the Godhead. 

The True Name is (Jod; without fear, without enmity; the 
Being without Death, the Giver of Salvation ; the 
Gooroo and Grace. 

Remember the primal Trutli ; Truth which was before the 
world began, 

Truth which is, and Truth, O Nfinuk I which will remain. 

By reflection it cannot be understood, if times iiinumerablo 
it be considered. 

By meditation it cannot be attained, how much soever the 
attention be fixed. 

A hundred wisdoms, even a hundred thousand, not one ac- 
companies the dead. 

How can Truth be told, how can falsehood be unravelled ? 

O Nanuk ! by following the will of God, as by Him or- 
dained. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunfhy Jupjee, (commencement of). 

One, self-existent. Himself the Creator. 

O Nanuk I one continueth, another never was and never 
will be, NAnuk, Adee Grunfhy Gowree Rag. 

Thou art in each thing, and in all places. 

O God I thou art the one Existent Being. 

Ram Das, Adee Grunth^ Assa Rag. 
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My mind dwells upon One, 

He who gave the Soul and the body. 

Arjoon, Adee Gruiifh^ Sree Rag. 

Time is the only God; the First and the Last, the endless 
Being ; the Creator, the Destroyer ; He who can 
make and unmake. 

God who created Angels and Demons, who created the East 
and the West, the North and the South, How can 
He be expressed by wordwS ? 

Govinjo, Hvzdreh Shuhd. 

God is one image (or Being), how can lie be conceived in 
another form ? GoviNi), Vichltr NdtuL 


2. Incarnaftons^ Saints, and Prophets ; the Hindoo Owtdrs 
(Aocttdrs), Mahomet, and Slddhs, and Peers. 


Numerous Mahomets have there been, and iimltitudes of 
Bruhmas, Vishiioos, and SIvas, 

Thousands of Peers and Prophets, and tens of thousands of 
Saints and Holy men : 

But the Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the true Name of 
God. 

O Ndnuk ! of God, TIis qualities, without end, beyond reckon- 
ing, wlio can understand ? 

Nanuk, Ruttan Mala, (Extra to the Grunt’h). 

Many Bruhmas wearied themselves with the study of the 
Veds, but found not the value of an oil seed. 

Holy men and Saints sought about anxiously, but they were 
deceived by Maya. 

Tliere have been, and there have j)assed away, ten regent 
Owtdrs and the wondrous Muhadeo. 

Even they, wearied with the application of ashes, could not 
find Thee. Abjook, Adee Gruntli, Sodhec. 
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Soors and Siddhs and the Deotas of Siva ; Shekhs and Peers 
and men of might. 

Have come and have gone, and others are likewise passing by. 

Arjoon, Adee Grunfh^ Sree Rag. 

Krishna indeed slew dcixions ; he performed wonders, and 
he declared himself to be Bruhm; yet he should not be re- 
garded as the Lord. He himself died; How can he save 
those who put faith in him? How can one sunk in the 
ocean sustain another above the waves ? God alone is all- 
powerful : He can create, and He can destroy. 

Govini>, Huzdreh Shubd, 

God, without friends, without enemies. 

Who heeds not praise, nor is moved hy curses. 

How could He become manifest as Krishna? 

How could He, without parents, without offspring, become 
born to a Devkee?” Govjnj>, Iluzareli Shubd. 

Rd.m and Riiliecm ^ (names repeated) ('anno! give salvation. 
Bruhina, Vishnoo and Siva, the Sun and tlie Moon, all are in 
the power of death. Govind, Huzdreh Shubd. 


3. The Sikh Gooroos not to be worshipped. 

He who speaks of me as the Lord, 

Him will I sink into the pit of Hell I 
Consider me as the slave of (xod : 

Of that have no doubt in thy mind. 

1 am but the slave of the Lord, 

Come to behold the wonders of Creation. 

Govinb, Vichitr Natuk, 


* The mercifuli t. e, the God of the Mahometans. 
A A 3 
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4* Images^ and the Worship of Saints, 

Worship not another (than God); bow not to the Dead. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunfh, Sort Kaginee- 

To worship an image, to make pilgrimages to a shrine, to 
remain in a desert and yet to have the mind impure, is all 
in vain, and thus thou canst not be accepted. To be saved 
thou must worship Trrfth (God). 

NAnuk, Adee Grftnfhy Bhog ; in which, however, 
he professes to quote a learned Brahmin, 

Man, who is a beast of the field, cannot comprehend Him 
whose power is of the Past, the Present, and the Future. 

God is worshipped, that by worship salvation may be at- 
tained. 

Fall at the feet of God; in senseless stone God is not. 

Govind, Vichitr Natuk, 


5, Miracles, 

To possess the power of a Siddhee, (or changer of shapes,) 
To be as a Ridhee, (or giver away of never-ending stores,) 
And yet to be ignorant of God, I do not desire. 

All such things are vain. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunfhf Srec Rag. 

Dwell thou in flames uninjured. 

Remain unharmed amid ice eternal. 

Make blocks of stone thy daily food, 

Spurn the Earth before thee with thy foot. 

Weigh the Heavens in a balance ; 

And then ask of me to perform miracles. 

NAnuk, to a challenger about miracles ; 
Adee Grunfh^ Maj Var. 
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6. Transmigration. 

Life is like the wheel circling on its pivots 
O N&nuk ! of going and coming there is no end. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunfh^ Assa. (Numerous 
other passages of a like kind might be 
quoted from Nanuk and his successors.) 

He who knows not the One God 
Will be born again times innumerable. 

Govind, Mehdee Meer. 


7. Faith. 

Eat and clothe thyself, and thou may’st be happy ; 
But without fear and faith there is no salvation. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunfh^ Sohlla Maroo Bag. 


8. Grace. 

O Nanuk ! he, on whom God looks, finds the Lord. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunfh^ Assa Rag. 

O NS^nuk 1 he, on whom God looks, will fix his mind on the 
Lord. Ummer Das, Adee Grunt'hy Bilawul. 


9. Predestination. 

According to the fate of each, dependent on his actions, 
are his coming and going determined. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunth^ Assa* 

A A 4 
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How can Truth be told ? how can falsehood be unravelled ? 
O Nanuk I by following the will of God, as by Him or- 
dained. Nanuk, Adee Grunfh, Jupjee. 


10. The Vedsy the PoordnSy and the Koran. 

Potees, Slmruts, Veds, Pooraiis, 

Are all as nothing, if unleavened by God. 

Nanuk, Adec Grunfhy Gowree Rfig. 

Give ear to Shasters and Veds and Korans, 

And thou may’st reach Swurg and Nurk.” 

( 2 . e. to the necessity of coining back again.) 
Without God, salvation is unattainable. 

NAnuk, Rattan Malay (an Extra book 
of the Adcc Grunt’h.) 

Since he fell at the feet of God, no one has aj^peared great in 
his eyes. 

Ram and Ruheein, the Poorans, and the Koran, have many 
votaries, but neither does he regard. 

Siraruts, Shasters, and Veds, differ in many tilings ; not one 
does he heed. 

O God I under Thy favour has all been done ; nouglit is of 
myself. Govind, Reih Ras. 


II. Asceticism. 

A householder* who does no evil. 

Who is ever intent upon good, 

Who continually exerciseth charity. 

Such a householder is pure as the Ganges. 

NAkuk, Adee Grunfhy llamkullee Raginee. 

* t. e, in English idioin> one of the laity ; one who fulfils the ordinary duties 
of life. 
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Householders and Hermits arc equal, whoever calls on the name 
of the Lord. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunt'h, Assa RSginee. 

Be “ Oodfis” {i. e. disinterested) in thy mind in the midst of 
householdership. 

Ummeii Das, Adee Grunt Sree Rag. 


12. Caste. 


Think not of race, abase thyself, and attain to salvation. 

Nanuk, Adee Grunth, Sarung Rag. 

God will not ask man of his birth. 

He will ask him what has he done. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunt'h, Purbhatee Rtiginec. 

Of the impure among the noblest 
Heed not the injunction ; 

Of one pure among the most despised 
NAnuk will become the footstool. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunt'h, MulhAr RAg. 

All say that there arc four races. 

But all are of the seed of Bruhm. 

The world is but clay. 

And of similar clay many pots are made. 

Nanuk says man will be judged by his actions, 

And that without finding God there will be no salvation. 
The body of man is composed of the five elements ; 

Who can say that one is high and another low ? 

Ummer Das, Adee Grunt h, Bheiruv. 
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I will make the four races of one color, 

I will cause them to remember the words “ Wah Gooroo.” 

Govind, in the Reliet Nameh, which, however, 
is not included in the Grunt’h. 


1 3. Food. 


O Nanuk! the right of strangers is the one the Ox, and 
the otjier the Swine. 

Gooroos and Peers will bear witness to their disciples when 
they cat naught which hath enjoyed life. 

Nanuk, Adee Qrunthy Maj. 

An animal slain without cause cannot be proper food. 

O Nanuk ! from evil doth evil ever come. 

NAnuk, Adee Grunfh, Maj. 


14. Brahmins, Saints, 

That Brahmin is a son of Bruhm, 

Whose rules of action are devotion, prayer, and purity ; 
Whose principles of faith are hunulity, and coutentmenf. 
Such a Brahmin may break prescribed rules, and yet find 
salvation. NAnuk, Adee Grunfh, Bhog, 

The cotton* should be mercy, the thread contentedness, and 
the seven knots virtue. 

If 'there is such a " Juneeoo” of the heart, wear it; 


Viz, the cotton of the Brahminical thread, or juneeoo. 
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It will neither break, nor burn, nor decay, nor become impure. 
O N&nuk 1 he wlio wears such a thread is to be numbered 
with the holy. NAnxjk, Adee Grunfh^ Assa. 


Devotion is not in the Kinta (or ragged garment), nor in 
the Dunda (or staft), nor in Bhusm (or ashes), nor in the 
shaven head (inoondcc), nor in the sounding of horns (Singheh 
weieh). JNanuk, Adee Grun£hy Soohee. 

In this age few Brahmins arc of Bruhin {i. e, are pure and 
holy). Ummer Das, Adee Grunfli^ Bildwul. 


The Soonyassee should consider his home the jungle. 

Ilia heart bhould not yearn after material forms: 

Ghcian (or Truth) should be his Gooroo. 

His Viboot (or ashes) should be the name of God, 

And he should neither be held to be “ Sut-joonee,” nor 
Ruj-joonec,” nor Tumuh-joonee ” (that is, 
should neither seem good for his own profit only, 
nor good or bad as seemed expedient at the time, 
nor bad that he might thereby gain his ends). 

Govind, Huzdreh Shubd. 


1 5 . Tirfanticide* 


— * — With the slayers of daughters 

Whoever has intercourse, him do I curse. 

And again, — 

Whosoever takes food from the slayers of daughters. 
Shall die unabsolved. 

Govinb, Rehet NameL (Extra to the Grunt’h.) 
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16. Suttee, 


They are not Suttees wlio perish in the flames. 

O Ndnuk I Suttees are those who die of a broken heart. 

And again, — 

The loving wife perishes with the body of her husband. 

But wcx*e her thoughts bent upon God, her sorrows would be 
alleviated. Ummer Das, Adee Grunfh^ Soohee. 


Addendum. 


Bhaee Goordas BhulleJCs mode of representiriff the Mission of 

NdnuJi, 


There were four races and four creeds* in the world among 
Hindoos and Mahometans; 

Selfishness, jealousy, and pride drew all of them strongly : 

The Hindoos dwelt on Benares and the Ganges, tlie Maho- 
metans on the Kaaba; 

The Mahometans held by circumcision, the Hindoos by 
strings and frontal marks. 

They each called on llam and Kuheem, one name, and yet 
both forgot the road. 

Forgetting the Veds and the Koran, they were inveigled in 
the snares of the world. 

Truth remained on one side, while Moollas and Brahmins 
disputed. 

And Salvation was not attained. 


* The four races of Syeds, Shekhs, Moghuls, and Puthans, are here termed as 

of four creeds, and likened to the four castes or races of the Hindoos. It is, 
indeed, a common saying that such a thing is “ huram-i-char Muzhub,** or 
forbidden among the four faiths or sects of Mahometans. 
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# * # * # 

* * # # * 

God heard the complaint (of virtue or truth), and Kanuk was 
sent into the world. 

He established the custom that the disciple should wash the 
feet of his Gooroo, and drink the water ; 

Par Bruhm and Poorun Bruhm, in this Kulyoog, he showed 
were one. 

The four Feet (of the animal sustaining the world) were 
made of Faith ; the four castes were made one ; 

The high and the low became equal; the salutation of the 
feet (among disciples) he establislicd in the world 
Contrary to tlie nature of man, the feet were exalted above 
the head. 

In the Kulyoog he gave salvation: using the only true Name, 
he taught men to worship the Lord. 

To give salvation in the Kulyoog Gooroo Nanuk came. 

Note, — The above extracts, and several others from the 
book of lihaec Goordas, may be seen in IVfalcolm’s Sketch 
of the Sikhs,” p. 152. &c. ; rendered, however, in a less 
literal manner than has here been attempted. 

The book contains forty chapters, written in different kinds 
of verse, and it is the repositary of many stories about N&uuk 
which the Sikhs delight to repeat. One of these is as 
follows : — 

Nanuk again went to Mecca ; blue clothing he wore, like 
Krishna ; 

A staff* in his hand, a book by his side ; the pot, the cup, and 
the mat, he also took : 

He sat where the Pilgrims completed the final act of their 
pilgrimage, 

And when he slept at night he lay with his feet towards the 
front, 

Jeewuii struck him with his foot, saying, Ho I what infidel 
sleeps here, 


* The Akalces still follow this custom. 
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With Ills feet towards the Lord, like an evil doer ? ” 

— Seizing him by the leg, he drew him aside ; then Mecca 
also turned, and a miracle was declared. 

All were astonished, &c., &c. 


Gooroo GovindCs mode of representing his Mission^ (From the 
Vichitr Ndtuk, with an extract from the Twenty-four 
Incarnations, regarding the last Avatar and the succeeding 
Mehdee Meer.) 

Note, — The first four chapters are occupied with a mytho- 
logical account of the Sodhee and Behdce subdivisions of the 
Kshutree race, the rulers of the Punjab at Lahore and 
Kussoor, and the descendants of Low and Koosoo, the sons 
of RUm, who traced his descent through Dusruth, Rughoo, 
Sooruj, and others, to Kalsen, a primeval monarch. So far 
as regards the present object, the contents may be summed 
up in the promise or prophecy, that in the Kulyoog Ndnuk 
would bestow blessings on the Sodhees, and would, on his 
fourth mortal appearance, become one of that tribe.* 

Chapter K (abstract). — The Brahmins began to follow 
the ways of Soodras, and Kshutrees of Veisyas, and, simi- 
larly, the Soodras did as Brahmins, and the Veisyas as Kshu- 
trees. In the fulness of time Nanuk came and established 
his own sect in the world. lie died, but he was born again 
as Unggud, and a third time as Uinmer Das, and at last 
he appeared as Ram Das, as had been declared, and the 
Goorooship became inherent in the Sodhees. Ndnuk thus 
put on other habiliments, as one lamp is lighted at another. 
Apparently there were four Gooroos, but, in truth, in each 
body there was the soul of Gooroo Nanuk. When Ram 
Das departed, his son Arjoon became Gooroo, who was fol- 
lowed successively by Ilur Govind, Ilur Race, Hur Kishen, 
and Tegh Buhadur, who gave his life for his faith in Delhi, 
having been put to death by the Mahometans. 


* Compare the translations given in Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 174, &c. 
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Chapter VL (abstract). — In the Bheem Khoond, near 
the Seven Shuringhee (or Peaks), where the Pandoos exer- 
cised sovereignty, (the unembodied soul of) Gooroo Govind 
Singh implored the Almighty, and became absorbed in the 
Divine essence (or obtained salvation without the necessity of 
again appearing on earth). Dikewise the parents of the 
Gooroo prayed to the Lord continually. God looked on 
them with favour, and (the soul of) Govind was sent for 
from the Seven Peaks to become one of mankind. 

Then my wish was not to reappear. 

For my thoughts were bent upon the feet of the Almighty ; 
But God made known to me his desires. 

The Lord said, When mankind was created, the Dcityas 
were sent for the punishment of the wicked, but the Dcityas 
being strong, forgot me their God. Then the Deotas were 
sent, but they caused themselves to be worshipped by men 
as Siva, and Brumha, and Vishiioo. The Sidhs were after- 
wards born, but they, following different ways, established 
many sects. Afterwards Gorukhnath appeared in the world, 
and lie, making many kings his disciples, established the sect 
of Joghees. Bamanund then came into the world, and he 
established the sect of Byraghces after his own fashion. 
Muhadeen (Mahomet) too was born, and became lord of 
Arabia. He established a sect, and reejuired his followers 
to repeat his name. Dius, they who were sent to guide 
mankind, i)erversely ado})ted modes of their own, and 
misled the world. None taught the right way to the 
ignorant ; wherefore thou, O Govind I hast been called, that 
thou inayst propagate the worship of the One True God, 
and guide those who have lost the road.” Hence T, Govind, 
have come into the world, and have established a sect, and 
have laid down its customs ; but whosoever regards me as the 
Lord shall be dashed into the pit of hell, for 1 am but as 
other men, a beholder of the wonders of creation. 

[Govind goes on to declare that he regarded the religions 
of the Hindoos and Mahometans as naught ; that Joghees, 
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and the readers of Koraiis and Poorans, were but deceivers ; 
that no faith was to be put in the worship of images and 
stones. All religions, he says, had become corrupt ; the 
Soonyassee and llyraghee ecpially showed the wrong way, 
and tlic modes of worship of Brahmins and Kshutrccs and 
others were idle and vain. ^^All shall pass into hell, for 
God is not in books and scriptures, but in humility and truth- 
fulness.” 

The subsequent chapters, to the 13th inclusive, relate the 
wars in which Govind was engaged with the Rajas of the 
hills and the imperial forces.] 

Chapter XIV. (abstract). — O God ! thou who hast always 
preserved thy worshippers from evil, and hast inflicted pu- 
nishment on the wicked ; who hast regarded me as thy 
devoted slave and hast served me with thine own hand, now 
all that I have beheld, and all thy glories which I have wit- 
nessed, will I faithfully relate. What I l)clicld in the former 
world, by the blessing of God will I make known. In all 
my undertakings the goodness of the Lord hath been showered 
upon me. Loh (iron) has been my preserver. Through the 
goodnCwSS of God have I been strong, and all that T have seen 
during the various ages will I jmt in a book ; every thing 
shall be fully made known. 

Kxtr act from the Ttrenty-four Arafdrs, 

KulkeCy (conclusion of). — Kulkee at last became strong 
and proud, and the Lord was displeased, and created another 
Being. Mchdee Meer was created, great and powerful, who 
destroyed Kulkee, and became master of the world. All is 
in the hands of God. In this manner passed away the 
twenty-foiw manifestations. 

Mehdee Mrer. — In such manner was Kulkee destroyed, 
but God manifests himself at all times, and at the end of the 
Kulyoog, all will be his own. * When Mehdee Meer had 
vaijquished the world he became raised up in his mind. He 
assumed to himself the crown of greatness and power, and 


♦ Nij jot, jot Suin^ii. 
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III! bowed to him. He regarded himself as supreme, llcj 
thought not of God, l)Ut considered himself to be in all thing-, 
and to exist everywhere. Then the Almighty seized tlie 
fool. God is One. lie is without «a second. He is every- 
where, in the water and under the earth. He who knows 
not the One Go*], will be born again times innumerable. In 
tlie end God took away the power of Mchdei* Meer, and 
destroyeil him utterly . 

A creeping worm did tlie Lord create ; 

By the ear of Mehdce it went and stayed : 

The woi*iu entered by his ear, 

4nd lie was wholly subdued. 


APPENDIX TV. 


niE ADMONITORY LEI JER8 OF NANUK TO THE KABULOLs 
MONARCH KARON; AND THE rRES<’RrF TIV E LETTERS 
OF UOYIND FOR THE CUTIDANCE OF THE SIKHS. 

Note. — Two letters to Karon are attributi*d to Nanuk. 
The first is styled the Nusseeiit Namch,” or Letter of Ad- 
monition and Advice, The second is ^tyded simply the 
Reply of Nanuk,” and professes to be spoken. Karon 
may possibly be a oorrujition of Ilaruon, the ‘ Haruun el 
Raschid’ of Eiiropeiiii and Asiatic fame. Both compositions 
are of course fabulous as regards Nanuk, and appear to be 
the compositions of the commencement or ini<ldle of the last 
century. ♦ 

The two letters of Govind are termed the ** Rehet 
Nameh” and the Tunkha Nameh,” or the Letter of Rules 

B B 
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and tfie Lettex* of Fines respectively ; and while they are 
adapted for general guidance, tlicy profess to have been 
drawn up in reply to (picstions put by individuals, or for the 
satisfaction of pai'ticular inqiiii'ers. There is no evidence 
that they were composed by Govind himself ; but they may 
be held to represent his views, and the pi’inc iples of Sikhism, 

1. The Nusseaif Nameh of Natniky or the I After to Karon, 
the Mighty Prince, po^sesaing forty Capital Cities replenished 
with Treasure^ ( Extracts from,) 

Alone man comes, alone he goes. 

When he departs naught will avail him (or bear him 
witnc'^s). 

When the reckoning is taken, what answer will he give ? 

If then only he repents, he shall be punished. 

# V * # * 

X V ^ m % 

Karon paid no dcirotioiis; he kept not faith : 

The world exclaimed he ruled not justly. 

He was called a liuler, but he governed not well, 

For the i)lcasures of the world ensnared him. 

He plundered the earth : hell-fire shall torment him. 

% * ^ 

# * if- 4(i 

Man should do good, so that he be not aslinined. 

Repent — and oppress not, 

Otlierwise hell-fire shall seize thee, even in the grave. 

# * # # * 

Holy men, Propliets, Shahs, and Khans, 

The mark of not one remaineth in the world ; 

For man is but as the passing shade of the flying bird. 

* # # * * 

Thou rejoicest in thy Forty Treasures, 

But thou hast not kept faith. 

See, oh people 1 Karon utterly confounded. 

O N&nuk I pray unto God, and seek God as thy refuse. 
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2. The Reply of Ndnuk to Karoity the Lord of Medina. 

First, Nanuk went to Mecca ; 

Medina he afterwards visited. 

The lord of Mecca and Medina, 

Karon, he made his disciple. 

When Nanuk was about to depart, 

Karon, the fortunate, thus spoke : 

Now thou art about to go. 

But when wilt thou return ? 

Then the (iooroo thus answered : 

Wlien I put on my tenth dress 
I shall be called Cioviiid Singh; 

Then shall all Singhs wear their hair ; 

They shall accept the IVihul” of the two-edged dagger: 
Then shall the sect of the Khulsa be established ; 

Then shall men ('xclaim, Victory, O Gooroo ! ” 

The f )ur races shall become one and the same ; 

The five weapons shall be worn by all. 

In the Kulyoog they shall array themselves in vestments of 
blue ; 

The name of the Khdlsa shall be everywhere. 

In the time of Aurungzcb 
The Wondrous Khalsa shall arise. 

Then shall battles be wage<l. 

Endless war shall ensue. 

And fighting shall follow year after year. 

They shall place the name of Govind Singh in tlieir hearts ; 
Many heads shall be rendered up. 

And the empire of the Khalsa shall prevail. 

First, the Punjab shall become the land of the Sikhs ; 

Tlien other countries shall be theirs ; 

Hindostan and the North shall be possessed by them ; 

Then the West shall bow to them. 

When they enter Khorassan, 

Caubul and Candahar shall lie low. 

When Iran * has been laid prostrate, 

Mecca shall be beheld. 

And Medina shall be seized. 


* Persia. 
B B 2 
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Mighty yhail be the rejoicing, 

And all shall exclaim, Hail, Gooroo ! 

Unbelievers shall everywhere be de'-tro\cd ; 

The holy Khalsa shall be exalted ; 

l^easts, and birds and creeping things, shall tremble (in the 
presence of the Lord). 

JMcn and women shall everywhere call on God. 

The earth, the ocean, and the heavens, shall call on God. 

By calling on the (iooroo shall men be ble8^ed. 

Every faith shall become of the Khalsa ; 

No other religion will remain. 

“Wall Gooroo’' shall everywhere be re[»eated, 

And Pain and Trouble shall de])art. 

In the Kulyoog shall the Kingdom be established 
W’^hich Nanuk received from the Lord. 

AVorthless, I fall before God ; 

Nanuk, the slave, cannot comprehend the ways of the l^ord. 

3. IVw Relict Namdi of jPooj'oo Corind, (Extracts from, 
and abstracts of porllojis.) 

Written for Durroeaee Oodan^ee, and repeated to Prulilad Singh at Up- 
chullunuggur (Nudeih on the Go<lcivcrjy ). 

The Gooroo being seated at Upchnlluniiggur, sjiakc to 
PruhlM Singh, saying, that through the favor of Nanuk 
there was a sect or faith in the world for which rules (rehet) 
should be established. 

A Siii:h who puts a cap (topee) ^ on his head, shall die seven 
deaths of dropsy. 

Whosoever wears a thread round his neck is on the way to 
damnation. 

[It is forbidden to take off the turban (pug) while eating, 
to have intercourse with Meenas, Mussundecs, and Kooree- 
mars (children slayers), and to play at chess with women. 

No prayers arc to be oflered up without using the name ol* 


♦ Referring particularly to Ifiiidoo ascetics ; but, pet hups, also to the JUaho- 
metans, who formerly wore skull-caps alone, and now generally wnul thiir 
turbans round a covering of the kind. The Sikh contemjit for either kind of 
“topee” has been thrown into the shade by their repugnance, in common with 
all other Indians, to the English cap or hat 
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the Gouroo^ and he who heeds not the Gooroo, and serves 
not the disciples faithfully, is a IVllctcha indeed. 

A Sikh who does not acknowledge the Hookumnanieh 
(requisition for benevolences or contributions) of the Gooroo, 
shall Axil under dis])lcasure]. 

First the Gooroo (Grunt’li or Book) and Khalsa, which I 
have ])laced in the world, 

Wh()^ocvc^ denies or betra^-^s either shall be driven forth 
and dashed into hell. 

[It is forbidden to wear clothing dyed xvitli safflower (/. e*. of 
a Soohee ” colour), to wear chai*ins on the head, to break the 
fast without reciting the Jup (the praj er of Nanuk), to neg- 
lect reading prayers in the morning, to take the evening meal 
without reciting the Keih Kas, to leave Akal Poorik (the 
Timeless Being), and worship other Gods, to worship stones, 
to make obeisance to any not a Sikh, to forget the Grunt’h, 
and to deceive the Khalsa, 

All Tlookumnainehs (calls for tithes or contributions) given 
by the posterity of Kanuk, of I^iiggud, and of Uminer Das, 
shall be heeded as his own : whosoever disregards them shall 
perish. 

The things which ho had placed in the world (viz. the 
Grimt’h and the Khalsa) are to be worshipped. Strange 
Gods are not to be heeded, and the Sikh who foi’sakes his faith 
shall be jmnished in the w'orld to come. 

He who worships graves and deiid men (“ gor ” and mur- 
rec,^’ referring to Mahometans and Hindoos), or hq who 
worships temples (mosques) or stones (images), is not a Sikh. 

The Sikh who makes obeisance or bows down to the wearer 
of a cap (topee) is a resident of hell.] 

Consider the Kh^sa as the Gooroo, as the very embodi- 
ment of the Gooroo ; 

He who wishes to sec the Gooroo will find him in the 
Khfilsa. 

[Trust not fJoghees or Toorks. Remember the writings of 
the Gooroo only. Regard not the six Dursuns (or systems of 
faith or speculation). Without the Gooroo, all Deities are as 

B B 3 
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naught* The Image of the Almighty is the visible body 
(pruggut deh) of the immortal Khdlsa (Akal). The Kh&lsa 
is everything, other divinities are as sand, which slips through 
the fingers. By the order of God the Punt’h (or sect) of 
Sikhs has been established. All Sikhs must believe the 
Gooroo and the Grunt’h. They should bow to the Grunt^h 
alone. All prayers save the prayers of the Gooroo are idle 
and vain. 

lie who gives the Pahul ” to another shall reap innumer- 
able blessings. He who instructs in the prayers and scrip- 
tui’es of the Gooroos shall attain salvation. Govind will 
reverence the Sikh who chafes the hands and the feet of the 
wearied Sikh traveller. The Sikh who gives food to other 
Sikhs, on him will the Gooroo look with favor. 

Delivered on Thursday tlie 5th day oF the dark phase of 
the Moon of Magli in the Sumbut year 1752 (beginning of 
1696 a. D.). He who heeds these injunctions is a Sikh of 
Gooroo Govind Singh. The orders of the Gooroo are as 
himself. Depend on God.] 


4. The Tunhha Narneh, or Rules of Fines or Restrictions 
on mkfts. (Abstract of.) 

Written in reply to the (Question of Bhace Nuiid Lai, wlio had asked 
Gooroo Govinci what it waa proj>er fur a Sikh to do, and what to re- 
frain from. 


Ntpid Dal asked, &c. : and the Gooroo rci)Ucd that such 
were to be the acts of the Sikhs. A Sikh should set his 
heart on God, on charity, and on purity (Nam, Dan, Ish- 
nan). He who in the morning does not repair to some temple, 
or visit some holy man, is greatly to blame. He who does 
not allow the poor a place (in his heart) is to blame. AVith- 
out the favor of God nothing can be accomplished. He 
who bows his head (/. e, humbles himself) after having offered 
up prayers is a man of holiness. Charity (Kurra Prusad, u e, 
food) should be distributed in singleness of mind to all comers 
equally. Prusad should be prepared of equal parts of flour, 
sugar, and butter. The preparer should first bathe, and 
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while cooking it he ehould repeat *‘Wah Gooroo” continually. 
When ready, the food should be put oii a round place. 

The Sikh who wears the (w’ritten) chqxms of the Toorks, 
or wlio touches iron with his feet, is to be condemned. He 
who wears clothing dyed with safflower (of the colour called 
Soohce), and he who takes snuff (niswar) is to be condemned.* 

Ho who looks lustfully upon the mother or sister of one of 
the brethren — he who does not bestow his daughter becom- 
ingly in marriage — he who takes to himself the property of 
a sister or daughter — he who wears not iron in some sliape 
— he who robs or oppresses the poor, and he who makes 
obeisance to a Toork, is to be punished. 

A Sikh should comb his locks, and fold and unfold his 
turban twice a day. Twice also should he wash his mouth. 

One tenth of all goods should be given (in charity) in the 
name of the Gooroo. 

Sikhs should l>athc in cold water : they should not break 
their fast until they have repeated the Jup. In tlie morning, 
•I up, in the evening, lieih Kas, and before retiring to rest, 
Sohila should always be repeated. 

JS'o Sikh should speak false of his neighbor. Promises 
should be carefully fulfilled. 

No Sikh should eat fl<'sh from the hands of the Toorks. 

A Sikh should not delight in women, nor give himself up 
to them. 

The Sikh who calls himself a SMh (or Holy man) should 
act in strict accoi'dancc with his professions. 

A journey should not be undertaken, nor should business 
be set about, nor should food be eaten, without first remem- 
bering or calling on God. 

A Sikh should enjoy the society of his own wife only. He 
should not desire other women. 

lie who secs a poor man and gives him not something, 
shall not behold the presence of God. 

He who neglects 1o pray, or who abuses the holy, or who 


♦ This is the only recorded prohibition against tobacco, to refrain from which 
in every shape is now a rule. The Afghans *of Peshawur and Caubul continue 
to take snuff, a practice but Httlc known to the Indians. 

n B 4 
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gambles, or who liht<*us to those who speak evil of the 
Gooroos, is no Sikh. 

Daily, some poitioii of what is gained is to be set aside in 
tlie name of the Dord, but all business must be carried on 
in sincerity and truth. 

Flame should not be extinguished with the breath, nor 
should fire be put out with water, a portion of which has been 
drunk. 

Before meals the name of the Gooroo should be repeated. 
The society of prostitutes is to be avoided, nor is adultery to 
be committed with the wife of another. The Gooroo is not 
to be forsaken, and others followed. No Sikh should expose 
his person ; he should not bathe in a state of nudity, nor 
when distributing food should he be naked.* His head should 
always be covered. 

He is of the KJmUa, 

Who speaks evil to none. 

Who combats in the van. 

Who gives in charity, 

Who slays a Khan, 

Who subdues his passions. 

Who burns the Kurins,” f 
Who docs not yield to superstitions 
Who is awake day and night, 

Who delights in the sayings of the Gooroos, 

And who never fears, although often overcome. 
Considering all as created by the Lord, 

Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will himself be 
offended. 

He is of the Khalsa, 

Who protects the poor. 

Who combats evil. 


* TJie practices of many Hindoo ascetics are mainly aimed at. 
f t, €. who despises the ceremonial forms of the Brahmins. 

\ Hindee, Aan, said to correspond with the meaning of the Arabic Aar, — one 
who does not ailect to be in any protected by Saints or others. The same 
term is applied to the brotherhootl or mutual dependence of a chief and hi* 
IblLowers. 
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Who reineiiibcrs God3 
Who achieves greatness*. 

Who is intent upon the Lord, 

Who is wholly unfettered. 

Who mounts the war horse. 

Who is ever waging battle. 

Who is continually armed. 

Who slays the Toorks, 

Who extends the faith. 

And wlio gives his head with what is upon it. 

The name of God shall be proclaimed ; 

No one shall speak against Him ; 

The rivers and the mountains shall remember Him ; 

All who call upon Him shall be saved. 

0 Nund I^al ! attend to wliat is said ; 

My own rule will I establish, 

The four races shall be one, 

1 will cause all to repeat the prayer of Wah Gooroo.’’ 

The Sikhs of Govind shall bestride horses, and bear hawks 

upon their hands, 

The Toorks who behold them shall fly. 

One shall combat a multitude. 

And the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for ever. 

At the doorway of a Sikh shall wait elephants caparisoned. 
And horsemen with spears, and there shall be music over his 
gateway. 

When myriads of matches bum together. 

Then shall the Khalsa conquer East and West. 

The Khalsa shall rule ; none can resist : 

The rebellious shall be destroyed, and the obedient shall have 
favors heaped upon them. 


Literally, who resides in state. 
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APPENDIX V. 

A JHST OP SOME SIKH SECTS OR BENOMINATIONS, 

(In wliipli, however, some Names or Titles not propei*ly distinctive of an 
Order are also iu'serted.) 

Iftt. Oodasce.— Fonndod by Sroc Cbiind, a son of Nanuk. 
The Ooda&ces were rejected by I' miner Das, as not being 
genuine Sikhs. 

2d. Bvluhe, founded by Lukshinee Das, another son of 
Nanuk. 

3d, Tevhun^ founded by Gooroo lTngo;ud. 

4th. BhuHeh, founded by Gooroo Unnner Da^-. 

5th. Sodliccy founded by Gooroo Ram Das. 

Note, — The Bchdees, Teehuns, Bluillclis, and Sodliccs are 
rather Sikhs ol'ihe subdivisions of Kshntrees, so called, (i. r, 
of the tribes ol‘ certain (Jooroos,) than distinct sects. 

6th. Bam Rayeoy seceders who adhered to Ram Race 
when Tegh Buhadur became Gooroo. They have a con- 
siderable establishment in the Dower Himalayas, near Hur- 
dwar, 

7th. Bunda-Bantheey L e, of the sect of Bunda, wlio suc- 
ceeded Govind as a temporal leader. 

8th, Mtissundee . — Mussimd is simply the name of a sub- 
division of the Kbhutree race ; but it is also specially applied 
to the followers of those who resisted Govind ; some say as 
adherents of Ram Race, and others tis instigators of the 
Gooroo’s son to ojipositioii. The more common story, how- 
ever, is that the Mussunds were the hereditary stewards of 
the household of tlie several (iooroos, and that tlicy became 
proud and dissipated, but nevertheless arrogated sanctity 
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to themselves^ and personally ill-used many Sikhs for not 
deferring to them ; whereupon Govind, regarding them as 
irreclaimable, expelled them all cxce])t two or three. 

9th. Uungrefka. — Converts of the Sweeper and kSouic other 
inferior castes arc so called. (See Note p. 74. anti\) 

10th. Riimdasee^ L e, llao or Race Dasee. — Sikhs of tlie 
class of Chunuirs, or leather-dressers, who trace to the 
Rao Das, or Race Das, whose writings are inserted in the 
Grunt’h. 

11th. Muzhuhvp, — Converts from Mahometanism are so 
called. 

12th. Aka1v(\ — Worshippers of Akal (God), the most 
eminent of the orders of Purists or A.M'etics. 

l.'Uh, Nihuvg, — The naked, or ])iire, 

14th. NinnuUek, — The sinless. One who has acquired 
this title usiially administers the Pilhul to others. 

ItKh. Gheianee, — The wise, or j)erfect. A term some- 
times applied to Sikhs who are at once learned and pious. 

16th. Soothra iSImher. — The true, or pure: said to ha^e 
been founded l)y one Sootcha, a Brahmin. (Sec Note % 
p. 64.) 

17th. Sutchce(lare(\ — Likewise the true, or jnire : the 
founder not ascertained. 

18th. lihdev, — Literally, brother. The ordinary title of 
all Sikhs who ha\c ae(|uircd a name for holiness; and it 
is scarcely the distinctive title of a sect, or even of an 
oid(‘r. 

To these may perhaps be added bodies of men who attach 
thcmselvts to })articiilar temples, or who claim to have been 
founded by particular diseii)Ics of eminence, or by followers 
who obtained any distinctive title from a Gooroo. Thus 
some claim to represent Bam Das^ the companion of Namik, 
who lived till the time of Arjoon, and who obtained the title 
of ‘‘ Boodha,” or Ancient. Also many hereditary musicians 
call themselves Rtibabce Sikbs^ from -the Rubtlb, or particular 
instrument on which they play ; and these affect^ to regard 
Murdiina, the companion of Nfi^nuk, as their founder. Others 
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are called Dediana^ or the Simple or Alad, Iroiu one as-iduouh 
ais a collector of the contributions of the faithful tor the 
her\ice of the Gooioos, and who, while so cmplojed, phictd 
a pca(‘OC*kV feather in his turban. Anotlnn’ class ]s called 
L)f(msml(1(r (or, perhaps, Mootsuddcc, /. c, the clerk or write i 
order), and it is stated to b(‘ composed of devotees of the 
Alalionietan iclijjjioii, wdio have adopted the “ Jup'’ of Jsaniik 
as their rule of iaith. The jVloossiiddecs arc fuilhcr said to 
have fixed abode's in the countries westward of the Indus. 
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APPENDIX VI L 

THE TREATY WITH L\IIOUE OF 1806. 

Trratij of Jn'inithhip and Ihiift/ befircen the Honorable J^asi 
India Compatip and the Sirdars Rnnjeet Singh and JFntteh 
Singh, (Ibi •laniiary, 1806.) 

Sirdar Eunjot^t Sini^h luid Sirdar Futtch Singh have con- 
sented to the following articles of agreement, concluded by 
Lieutenant- Colonel John Malcolm, under the special autho- 
rity of the Right Honorable Lord Lake, himself duly 
authorized by the Honorable Sir (Jeorge Hilaro Barlow^ 
Bart., (lovernor G(‘neral, and Sirdar Futteli Singh, as prin- 
elp{d on the part of himself, and plcnipotentiaiy on the part 
of Runjeet Singh : — 

Article 1. — Sirdar Runjeet Singh and Sirdar Futtoh 
Singh Aloowalla, hereby agree that they w ill cause Jesvvuut 
Rao Holkar to remove with his army to the distance of 
thirty coss from Amrutsir Immediately, and will never here- 
after hold any further connection wdtli liim, or aid or assist 
him with troops, or in any other manner w hatever ; and they 
further agree that they will not in any way molest such of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s followers or troops as are dcteirous of 
returning to their homes in the Dckkan, but, on the con- 
trary, wdll render them every assistance in their powder for 
carrying such intention into execution. 

Article 2. — The British Government hereby agrees, that 
in case a pacification should not be ettected between that 
Government and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the British army 
shall move from its jircsent encampment, on the banks of the 
river Blah, as soon as Jeswunt Rao Holkar aforesaid shall 
have marched his army to the distance of thirty coss from 
Amrutsir ; and that, in any treaty which may hereafter be 
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coucluilcd between the Brit'wh (Tovernment and Jeswunt 
l\ao Ilolkar, it bhall be stipulated that, immediately after the 
conclusion of the said treaty, Ilolkar shall evacuate the tern- 
tories of the Sikhs, and march towards his own, and that he 
sludl in no way whate^er injure or destroy such parts of the 
Sikh country as may lie in his route. The British Govern- 
ment further agrees that, as long as the said Chieftains, liun- 
jeet Singh and Futteh Singly abstain fn m holding any 
friendly connection with the et»cmics of that fJovernment, or 
from committing any act of ho'^tility on* their own parts 
airainst the said Govirnment, the Britidi armies shall never 
enter the territories of the ‘^aid Chieftain*^, nor will the British 
Government form any plans for the bci/ure or sequestration 
of their possessions or ])roperty. 

Dated 1st January, IHOfi. 


APPENDIX vrn. 

mviD ociiteuhoney’s fkoci.amation of 1809. 

Precept or litilloh NameUP under the Seal of General St, 
JLegeVy and under the Seal and Signature of Colonel Oeh^ 
tehoney ; written the 9th of February^ 1809, corresponding 
to the 23c? Zee Ilijeh^ 1223, Ilijereh, 

The British army having encamped near tlie frontiers of 
the Muharaja Runjeet Singh, it huvS been thought proper to 
signify the pleasure of the British Government, by xpeans of 
this precept, in order to make all the Chiefs of the Muharaja 
acquainted with the sentiments of the British Government, 
which have solely for their object and aim to confirm the 
friendship with the Muharaja, and to prevent any injury to 
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his country, the preservation of friendship between the two 
States depending on pai’ticular conditions which are hereby 
detailed. 

The Thannahs in the fortress of Khur’r, Khanpore, and 
other places on tliis side of the river Sutlej, which have 
been placed in the liands of the dependents of the JMuharaja, 
shall be razed, and the same places restored to their ancient 
possessors. 

The force of cavalry and infantry which jnay have crossed 
to this side of the Sutlej must be recalled to the other 
side, to the country ol* the Muharaja. 

Tlie troops .stationed at the Clhaut of Philour must march 
thence, and depart to the other side of the river as described, 
and in future the troops of the jNIuharaja shall never advance 
into the country of tlie Chiefs situated on this side oF the 
river, who have called In for tlieir secairity and protection 
''riiannahs of the British Government; but if in the manner 
that the British have placed Tluinnalis of moderate number 
on this side of the Sutlej, if in like manner a small force 
by way of Tlulnnah be stationed at the Ghaut of Philour, it 
will not be objected to. 

If the Muharaja persevere in the fulfilment of the above 
stipulations, which ho so repeatedly professed to do in pre- 
sence of Mr. INIetcalfe, such fulfilment will confirm the 
mutual friendship. In case of non-compliance with these 
stipulations, then shall it he plain that the jMuharaja lias no 
regard for the friendship of the British, but, on the contrary, 
resolves on enmity. In such case the victorious British army 
shall commence every mode of defence. 

The communication of this precept is solely with the view 
of publishing the sentiments of the British, and to know 
those of the Muharaja. The British arc confident that the 
Muharaja will consider the contents of this precept as 
abounding to his real advantage, and as affording a conspicu- 
ous proof of their friendship; that with their capacity for 
war, they arc also intent on peace. 


— I'hc recorded translation of this document has been preserved, aU 
tlioui^h somewhat defective in style. 
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APPKJSDIX IX. 

THE TREATY WITH LATIOUE OF 1809. 

'^rreafy between the British Government and the Raja of 
Lahore. (Dated 25th April, 1809.) 


WitEREAS certain ditFercnces wlil(‘h had arisen between the 
British Government and the Baja of Dahore have been liap- 
pily and amicably adjusted ; and both parties being anxious 
to maintain relations of perfect amity and concord, tlie 
following articles of treaty, which sliall be binding on the 
heirs and successors of the two parties, have been concluded 
by the Baja Runjeet Singh in person, and by the agency of 
C. T. Metcalfe, Es(|uire, on the ])art of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Article 1. — Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore : tlic latter shall 
be considered, with respect to the former, to be on the fo(»ting 
of the most favored powers, and the British Government 
will have no concern with the territories tind subjects of the 
Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2. — The Raja will never maintain in the territory 
which he occupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej 
more troops than are necessary for the internal duties of that 
territory, nor commit or suffer any incroachments on the pos- 
sessions or rights of the Chiefs in its vicinity. 

Article 3. — In the event of a violation of any of the pre- 
ceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship, 
this treaty shall be considered null and void. 

Article 4. — This treaty, consisting of four articles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amrutsir, on the 25th day of 
April, 1809, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the Raja 
of Lahore | copy of the same in English and Persian, under 
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his seal and signature ; and the Raja has delivered another 
copy of the same under his seal and signatuixi, and Mn C. T, 
Metcalfe engages to procure within the space of two months 
a copy of the same, duly ratified by the Right Honorable 
the Governor General in Council, on the receipt of which by 
the Raja, the present treaty shall be deemed complete and 
binding on both parties, and the copy of it now delivered to 
the Raja shall be returned. 


APPENDIX X. 

PROCLAMATION OP PROTECTION TO CIS SUTLEJ STATES 
AGAINST LAHORE. (Dated, 1809.) 

Translation of an Ittilah Naviehf addressed to the Chiefs of 
the Country of Malwah and Sirhindy on this Side of the 
River Sutlej, (3d May, 1809.) 


It is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the exist- 
ence of yesterday, that the marching of a detachment of 
British troops to this side of the river Sutlej Avas entirely 
at the application and earnest entreaty of the several Chiefs, 
and originated solely from friendly considerations in the 
British Government, to preserve them in their possessions 
and independence. A treaty having been concluded, on the 
25th of April, 1809, between Mr. Metcalfe on the part of the 
British Government, and Muharaja Runjeet Singh, agreeably 
to the orders of the Right Honorable the Governor General 
in Council, I have the pleasure of publishing, for the satis- 
faction of the Chiefs of the country of Malwah and Sirhind, 
the pleasure and resolutions of the British Government, as 
contained in the seven following articles ; — 

c c 
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Article 1. — The country of the Chiefs of Malwah and 
Sirhind having entered under the British protection, tliey 
shall in future be secured from the authority and influence of 
Muharaja llunjeet Singh, conformably to the terms of the 
treaty. 

Article 2. — All the country of the Chiefs thus taken 
under protection shall be exempted from all pecuniary tribute 
to the British Government. 

Article 3. — The Chiefs shall remain in the full exercise of 
the same rights and authority in their own possessions which 
they enjoyed before they were icceivcd under the British 
protection. 

Article 4. — Should a British force, on purposes of general 
welfare, be required to inarch through the country of the said 
Chiefs, it is necessary and incumbent that every Chief shall, 
within his own possessions, assist and furnish, to the full of 
his power, such force with supplies of grain and other neces- 
saries which may bo demanded. 

Article 5. — Should an enemy approach from any quarter 
for the purpose of conquering this country, friendship and 
mutual interest require that the Chiefs join the British 
array with all their force, and, exerting themselves in ex- 
pelling the enemy, act under discipline and proper obedience. 

Article 6. — All Europe articles brought by merchants 
from the eastern districts, for the use of the army, shall be 
allowed to pass, by the Thannahdars and Sayerdars of the 
several Chiefs, without molestation and the demand of duty. 

Article 7. — All horses purchased for the use of cavalry 
regiments, whether in the district of Sirhind or elsewhere, 
the bringers of which being provided with sealed ^^Kahdaries” 
from the Resident at Delhi, or officer commanding at Sirhind, 
shall be allowed to pass through the country of the said 
Chiefs without molestation or the demand of duty. 
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APPENDIX XL 

TROCLAMATrON OF PROTECTION TO CIS SUTEEJ STATES 
AGAINST ONE ANOTHER. (Dated 1811.) 

For the Information and Assurance of the Protected Chiefs of 
the Plains between the Sutlej and Jumna. (22d August, 
1811.) 


On the 3d of May, 1 809, an “ Etlanama,” eomprised of seven 
articles, was issued by the orders of the British Government, 
purporting that the country of the Sirdars of Sirhind and 
Malwa having come under their protection, Kaja Kunjeet 
Singh, agreeably to treaty, had no concern with the posses- 
sions of the above Sirdars ; That the British Government had 
no intention of claiming Pcislikushs or Nuzerana, and that 
they should continue in the full control and enjoyment of 
their respective possessions : The publication of the above 

Etlanaina” was intended to afford every confidence to the 
Sirdars, that the protection of the country was the sole 
object, that they had no intention of control, and that those 
having possessions should remain in full and complete enjoy- 
ment thereof. 

AVhereas several Zemindars and other subjects of the 
Chiefs of this country have preferred complaints to tlio 
officers of the British Government, who, having in view the 
tenor of the above Etlanaina,” have not attended, and will 
not in future pay attention to them; — for instance, on the 15th 
of June, 1811, Delawur Ali Khan of Sainana complained to 
the Resident of Delhi against the officers of Raja Sahib 
Singh for jewels and other property said to have been seized 
by them, who, in rcjily, observed, that the Cusba of 
Samana being in the Ameeldary of Raja Sahib Singh, his 
complaint should be made to him and also, on the 12th of 
July, 1811, Dussowndha Singh and Goormook Singh com- 
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plained to Colonel Ochterloncy, Agent to tlie Governor 
General, against Sirdar Churrut Singh, for their shares of 
property, &c. ; and, in reply, it was written on the hack of 
their iirzce, “ that since, during the period of three years, no 
claim was preferred against Churrut Singh by any of his 
brothers, nor even the name of any co-partner mentioned; 
and since it was advertised in the ^ Etlanama’ delivered to the 
Sirdars, that every Chief should remain in the quiet and full 
enjoyment of his domains, the petition could not be attended 
to,” — the insertion of these answers to complaints is in- 
tended as examples, and also that it may be impressed on the 
minds of every Zemindar and other subject, that the attain- 
ment of justice is to be expected from tlieir resficctive Chiefs 
only, that they may not. In the smallest degree, swerve from 
the observation of subordination, — It is, therefore, highly 
incumbent upon the Kajas and other Sirdars of this side of 
the river Sutlej, that they explain this to their respective 
subjects, and court their confidence, that it may be clear to 
them, that complaints to the officers of the British Govern- 
ment will be of no avail, and that they consider their re- 
spective Sirdars as the source of justice, and that, of their 
free will and accord, they observe uniform obedience. 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is 
not the intention of the British Government to interfere in 
the possessions of the Sirdars of this country, it is never- 
theless, for the purpose of meliorating the condition of the 
community, particularly necessary to give general informa- 
tion, that several Sirdars have, since the last incursion of 
Haja Runjeet Singh, wrested the estates of others, and de- 
prived them of their lawful possessions, and that in the 
restoration, they have used delays until detachments of the 
British army have been sent to effect restitution, as in the 
case of the Ranee of Terah, the Sikhs of Cholian, the 
Talookas of Xarowley and Chehloundy, and the village of 
Cheeba ; and the reason of such delays and evasions can only 
be attributed to the temporary enjoyment of the revenues, 
and subjecting the owners to irremediable losses, — It is, 
therefore, by order of the British Government, hereby pro- 
claimed tliat if any one of the Sirdars or others has forcibly 
taken possession of the estates of others, or otherwise 
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injured the lawful owners^ it is necessary that, before the 
occurrence of any complaint, the proprietor should be satisfied, 
and by no means to defer the restoration of the property, — 
in wliich, however, should delays be made, and the inter- 
ferenee of the British authority become requisile, the revenues 
of the estate from the date of ejection of the lawful pro- 
prietor, together with whatever other losses tlie inhabitants 
of that place may sustain from the march of troops, shall 
without scruple be demanded from the oftending party ; and 
for disobedience of the present orders, a penalty, acconling 
to the circumstances of the case and of tlie offender, shall be 
levied, agreeably to the decision of the British Government. 


APPENDIX XII. 

INDUS NAVKUVTION TlilUVTY OF 1832. 

Artlchs of a Convcntloji estahUs/ied between tJte Honorable the 
Hast India Compamj^ and his Highness the Muharaja 
llnnjeet Hhigh^ the Haler of the Punjab^ for the opening of 
the Narngation of the Hioers Indus and Sutlej, (Originally 
drafted 26th December, 1832.) 

By the grace of God, the relations of firm alliance and 
indissoluble tics of friendship existing between the Honor- 
able the East India Company and his Highness the Maha- 
raja liunjcct Singh, founded on the auspicious treaty for- 
merly concluded by Sir T. C. Metcalfe, Bart., and since 
confirmed in the written pledge of sincere amity jii’csentcd 
by the Bight Honourable Lord W. G. Bentinck, G. C.B. and 
G.C. II .5 Governor General of British India, at the meeting 
at Kooper, are, like the sun, clear and manifest to the whole 
world, and will continue unimpaired, and increasing in 
strength from generation to generation ; — By virtue of those 

c c 3 
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firmly established bonds of friendship, since the opening of 
the navigation of the rivers Indus proper (i. e. Indus below 
the confluence of the l^enjnud) and Sutlej, (a measure 
deemed expedient by both States, with a view to promote the 
general interests of commei'ce), — has lately been effected 
through the agency of Captain C. M. Wade, Political Agent at 
Ijoodliiana, deputed by the Eight Honorable the Governor 
General for tliat purpose. The following Articles, explana- 
tory of the conditions by which the said navigation is to be 
regulated, as concerns the nomination of officers, the mode 
of collecting the duties, and the protection of the trade by 
that route, have been framed, in order that the officers of 
the two States employed in their execution may act accord- 
ingly : — 


Article 1. — The provisions of the existing treaty relative 
to the right bank of the river Sutlej and all its stipula- 
tions, together with the contents of the fricuTIly pledge 
already mentioned, shall remain binding, and a strict regard 
to preserve the relations of friendshij) between the two States 
shall be the ruling principle of action. In accordance with 
that treaty, the Honorable Company has not, nor will have 
any concern with the right bank of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2. — The tariff which is to be established for the 
line of navigation in question is intended to apply exclusively 
to the passage of merchandise by that route, and not to in- 
terfere with the transit duties levied on goods proceeding 
from one bank of the river to the other, nor with the places 
fixed for their collection : they are to remain as heretofore. 

Article 3. — Merchants frequenting the same route, while 
within the limits of the Muharaja’s government, are required 
to show a due regard to his authority, as is done by merchants 
generally, and not to commit any acts offensive to the civil 
and religious institutions of the Sikhs. 

Article 4. — Any one purposing to go the said route will 
intimate his intention to the agent of cither State, and apply 
for a passport, agreeably to a form to be laid down ; having 
obtained which, he may proceed on his journey. The mer- 
chants coming from Amrutsir, and other parts on the right 
bank of the river Sutlej, arc to intimate their intentions to 
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the agent of the Muharaja, at Ilurrcc-kce, or other appointed 
places, and obtain a passport through him ; and merchants 
coming from Ilindoostan, or other parts on the left bank of the 
river Sutlej, will intimate their intentions to the Honor- 
able C^ompany’s agent, and obtain a jiassport through him. 
As foreigners, and Hindoostanecs, and Sirdars of the pro- 
tected Sikh States and elsewhere, are not in the habit of 
crossing the Sutlej without a passport from the Muha- 
raja’s officers, it is expected that such persons will hereafter 
alteo confoinn to the same rule, and not cross without the usual 
passports. 

Article 5. — A tariff shall be established exhibiting the 
rate of duties leviable on each description of merchandise, 
which, after having been approved by both Governments, is 
to be the standard by which the superintendents and collec- 
tors of customs arc to be guided. 

Article 6. — Merchants arc invited to adopt the new route 
with perfect confidence ; no one shall be suffered to molest 
them or unnecessarily impede their progress, care being taken 
tliat they arc only detained for the collection of the duties, in 
the manner stipulated, at the established stations. 

Article 7. — The officers who arc to be entrusted with the 
collection of the duties and examination of the goods on the 
right bank of the river shall be stationed at Mitheiikot and 
Ilurree-kcc ; at no other places but these two shall boats in 
transit on the river be liable to examination or stoppage. 
When the persons in charge of boats stop of their own 
accord to lake in or give out cargo, the goods will be liable 
to the local transit duty of the Muharaja’s government, pre- 
viously to their being landed, as provided in Article 2. 
The superintendent stationed at Mithenkot having examined 
the cargo, will levy the established duty, and grant a pass- 
port, with a written account of the cargo and freight. On 
the arrival of the boat at llurree-kcc, the superintendent of 
that station will compare the passport with the cargo; and 
whatever goods arc found in excess will be liable to the pay- 
ment of the established duty, while the rest, having already 
paid duty at Mithenkot, will pass on free. The same rule 
shall be observed in respect to merchandize conveyed from 

c c 4 
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ITurrce-kee by the way of the rivers towards Sindh, that 
whatever may be fixed as the share of duties on the right 
bank of the river Sutlej, in right of the Muharaja’s own do- 
minions and of those in allegiance to him, the Muharaja’s 
officers will collect it at the jdaces appointed. With regard 
to the security and safety of merchants who may adopt this 
route, the Muharaja’s officers shall afford them every protec- 
tion in their power; and merchants, on halting for the night 
on cither bank of the Sutlej, are required, with reference to 
the treaty of friendship which exists between the two States, 
to give notice, and to show their passport to the l^'hanedar, or 
officers in authority at the place, and request protection for 
themselves : if, notwithstanding this ]>recaution, loss should 
at any time occur, a strict inquiry will be made, and recla- 
mation sought from those who are blameablc. The articles 
of the present treaty for oj)enmg the navigation of the rivei*s 
above mentioned having, agreeably to subsisting relations, 
been approved by the Riglit Ilonorable the Governor 
General, shall be carried into execution accordingly. 

Dated at Lahore the 26th of December, 1832. 

(Seal and signature at the top.) 


APPENDIX XIIL 

SUrrHEMENTARY INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OF 

1834. 

Draft of a Supplementary Treaty hetxceen the British Govern^ 
ment and Muharaja Rvnjeet Sinyh for establishing a Toll 
on the Indus* (29th November, 1834.) 

In conformity with the subsisting relations of friendship, 
as established and confirmed by former treaties, between the 
Honorable the East India Company and his Highness Mu- 
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haraja Runjcct Singh ; and whereas in the 5th article of 
the treaty concluded at Lahore on the 26th day of Decem- 
ber, 1832, it was stipulated that a moderate scale of duties 
should be fixed by the two Governments in concert, to be 
levied on all merchandize on transit up and down the rivers 
Indus nnd Sutlej ; the said Governments being now of opinion 
that, owing to the inexperience of the people of tliese coun- 
tidcs in such matters, the mode of levying duties then pro- 
])Osed (viz, on the value and quantity of goods) could not fail 
to give rise to mutual misunderstandings and reclamations, 
have, with a view to prevent these results, determined to 
substitute a toll, which shall be levied on all boats, with 
whatever ^merchandize laden. The following articles have 
thei'cfore been adopted as supplementary to the former 
treaty; and, in conformity with them, each Government en- 
gages that the toll shall be levied, and its amount neither be 
increased nor diminished except by mutual consent. 

Article 1. — A toll of 570 Its shall be levied on all boats 
laden with merchandize in transit on tlie rivers Indus and 
Sutlej between the sea and Koper, without reference to their 
size, or to the weight or value of their cargo ; the above toll 
to be divided among the different States in proportion to the 
extent of territory which they possess on the banks of these 
rivers. 

Article 2. — The portion of the above toll appertaining to 
the Lahore Chief in right of his territory on both banks of 
these rivers, as determined in the subjoined scale, shall be 
levied oi)posite to Mithenkot on boats coming from the sea 
towards Koper, and in the vicinity of Hurree-kee-Petten on 
boats going from Roper towards the sea, and at no other 
place ; — 

In right of territory on the In right of territory on the 
right bank of the rivers left bank of the rivers In- 

Indus and Sutlej, 155 Rs. dus and Sutlej, the Mu- 

4 ans. haraja’s share, of 67 Rs 

15 ans. 9 pie. 

Article 3. — In order to facilitate the realization of the 
toll due to the different States, as well as for the speedy and 
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satisfactory adjustment of any disputes which may arise con- 
nected with the safety of the navigation and the welfare of 
the trade by the new route, a British officer will reside 
opposite to Mithenkot, and a native agent on the part of the 
British Government opposite to Ilurrce-kec-Petten. These 
officers will be subject to the orders of the British agent at 
Loodhiana ; and the agents who may be appointed to reside at 
those places on the part of the other States concerned in the 
navigation, viz, Bhawlpoor and Sindh, together with those 
of Lahore, will cooperate with them in the execution of 
their duties. 

Article 4. — In order to guard against imposition on the 
part of merchants in making false complaints of being plun- 
dered of property which formed no part of their cargoes, 
tliey arc required, when taking out their passports, to pro- 
duce an invoice of their cargo, which, being duly authenti- 
cated, a copy of it will be annexed to their pass{)orts; and 
wlierevcr their boats may be brought to for the night, they 
are required to give immediate notice to the Thanadars or 
officers of the place, and to request protection for themselves, 
at the same time showing the passports they may have re- 
ceived at Mithenkot or llurrce-kce, as the ease may be. 

Article 5. — Such parts of the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th 
articles of the treaty of the 26th of December, 1832, as have 
reference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity of 
merchandize, and to the mode of its collection, arc hereby 
rescinded, and the foregoing articles substituted in their 
place, agreeably to which and the conditions of the preamble, 
the toll will be levied. 

N.B. — A distribution of the shares due to the British 
protected States and the feudatories of the Muharaja on the 
left bank of the Sutlej will be determined hereafter. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

THE TRIPARTITE TREATY WITH RUNJEET SINGH AND 
SHAH SIIOOJA OP 1838. 

Treaty of Alliance and Friendship hetiveen Mnharaja Runjeet 
Smyh and Shah Shooja--ool--Moolk^ with the approbation ofy 
and in concert with the British Government. 

(Done at Lahore, 26th June, 1838, signed at 
Simla, 25th June, 1838.) 

W HEREAS a treaty was formerly concluded between Muha- 
raja Runjeet Singh and Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, consisting of 
fourteen articles, exclusive of the preamble and the conclu- 
sion : And whereas tlie execution of the provisions of the said 
treaty was suspended for certain reasons : And whereas at this 
time, Mr. W. II. Macnaghten having been deputed by the 
Right Honorable George Lord Auckland, G. C. B., Go- 
vernor General of India, to the presence of Muharaja Run- 
jeet Singh, and vested with full powers to form a treaty, in 
a manner consistent with the friendly engagements subsisting 
between the two States, the treaty aforesaid is revived, and 
concluded with certain modifications, and four new articles 
have been added thereto, with the approbation of, and in con- 
cert with the British Government, the provisions whereof, 
ascertained in the following eighteen articles, will be duly 
and faithfully observed : — 

Article 1* — Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk disclaims all title on 
the part of himself, his heirs and successors, and all the Sud- 
dozies, to all the territories lying on either bank of the river 
Indus, that may be possessed by the Muharaja, viz,^ 
Cashmecr, including its limits, E., W., N., S., together with 
the fort of Attok, Chuch Huzara, Khubul, Umb, with its 
dependencies, on the left bank of the aforesaid river, and on 
the right bank Pcshawur, with the Eusufzaee territory, the 
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Khutuks, Ilusht Niiggur, Mitchnee, KohSt, Hunggoo, 
and all places dependent on Peshawur, as far as the Khyber 
pass, Bunnoo, the Vuzeerce territory. Do wr«Tank, Gurang, 
Kalabagh, and Khooslialghur, with their dependent districts. 
Derail Isinaeel Khan, and its dependency, K5t Mithcn, 
Ooinur Kot, and their dependent territory ; Suiighui’, Hur- 
rund-Dajul, Ilajecpore, Kajenpore; and the three Kutches, 
as well as Munkchra, with its district, and the province of 
Mooltan, situated on the left bank. These countries and 
places are considered to be the property, and to form the 
estate, of the Muharaja: the Shah neither has nor will have 
any concern with them ; they belong to the Muharaja and his 
posterity from generation to generation. 

Article 2, — The people of the country on the other side 
of Khyber will not be suflPered to commit robberies, or ag- 
gressions, or any disturbances on this side. If any defaulter 
of cither State, who has embezzled the revenue, take refuge 
in the territory of the other, each party engages to surrender 
him, and no person shall obstruct the passage of the stream 
which Issues out of the Khyber defile, and supplies the fort 
of Futtigurh with water according to ancient usage. 

Article 3. — As, agreeably to the treaty established be- 
tween the British Government and the Muharaja, no one cun 
cross from the left to tlic right bank of the Sutlej without a 
passport Jfrom the Muharaja, the same rule shall be ob- 
served regarding the passage of the Indus, whose waters 
join the Sutlej, and no one shall be allowed to cross the 
Indus without the Muharaja’s permission. 

Article 4. — Regarding Shikai'pore and the territory of 
Scinde, on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree 
to abide by whatever may be settled as right and proper, in 
conformity with the happy relations of friendship subsisting 
between the British Government and the Muharaja through 
Captain Wade. 

Article 5. — When the Shah shall have established Ills au- 
thority in Cabool and Candahar, he will annually send the 
Muharaja the following articles, viz.y — 55 high-bred horses 
of approved color, and pleasant paces ; 11 Persian scimetars ; 
7 Persian poignards ; 25 good mules ; fruits of various kinds. 
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botli dry and fretsli ; and Sirdas or Musk melons, of a sweet 
and delicate flavour (to be sent throughout the year by the 
way of the Cabool river to Peshawur) ; grapes, pomegranates, 
apples, quinces, almonds, raisins, pistahs or chestnuts, an 
abundant supply of each ; as well as pieces of satin of every 
colour ; chogas of fur ; kimkhabs wrought with gold and 
silver; and Persian carpets, altogether to the number of 101 
pieces, — all these articles the Shah will continue to send every 
year to the Muharaja. 

Article 6. — Each party shall address the other on terms 
of equality. 

Article 7. — Merchants of Afghanistan who may be de- 
sirous of trading to Lahore, Uinrutsir, or any other parts of 
the Muharaja’s possessions, shall not be stopped or molested 
on their way ; on the conti’ary, strict orders shall be issued 
to facilitate their intercourse, and the Muharaja engages to 
observe the same line of conduct on his part, in respect to 
traders who may wish to proceed to Afghanistan, 

Article 8. — The Muharaja will yearly send to the Shah 
the following articles in the way of friendship : — 56 pieces 
of shawls; 25 pieces of muslin; 11 dooputtahs; 5 pieces of 
kimkhab ; 5 scarfs ; 5 turbans ; 55 loads of Bareh rice (pe- 
culiar to Peshawur)* 

Article 9. — Any of the Muharaja’s officers, who may be 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, as well as those who may be scut by the Shah into 
the Punjab, for the purpose of purchasing piece goods, or 
shawls, &c, to the amount of 1 1,000 rupees, will be treated 
by both sides with due attention, and every fi\cility will be 
afforded to them in the execution of their commission. 

Article 10, — Whenever the armies of the two Statesmay 
happen to be assembled at the same place, on no account 
shall the slaughter of kine be permitted to take place. 

Article 11, — In the event of the Shah taking an auxiliary 
force from tlic Muharaja, whatever booty may be acquired 
from the Barckzais in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, 
shall be equally divided between the two contracting parties. 
If the Shah should succeed in obtaining possession of their 
property, without the assistance of the Muharaja’s troops, 
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the Shah agrees to send a portion of it by his own agent to 
the Maharaja in the way of friendship. 

Article 12. — ^ An exchange of missions charged with letters 
and presents shall constantly take place between the two 
parties. 

Article 13. — Should the Maharaja require the aid of any 
of the Shah’s troops in furtherance of the objects contem- 
plated by this treaty, the Shah engages to send a force com- 
manded by one of his principal officers : in like manner the 
Muharaja will furnish the Shah, when required, with an 
auxiliary force, composed of Mahomedans, and commanded 
by one of the principal officers, as far as Cabool, in further- 
ance of the objects contemplated by this treaty. When the 
Muharaja may go to Peshawur, the Shah will depute a 
Shahzadah to visit him, on which occasions the Muharaja 
will receive and dismiss him with the honor and considera- 
tion due to his rank and dignity. 

Article 14. — The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers, that is to say, the British and Sikh Govern- 
ments, and Shah Shooja»ool-Moolk, shall be the friends and 
enemies of all. 

Article 15. — Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk engages, after the 
attainment of his object, to pay without fail to the Muha- 
raja the sum of two laks of rupees, of the Nanukshahee or 
Kuldar currency, calculating from the date on which the 
Sikh troops may be dispatched for the purpose of reinstating 
his Majesty in Cabool, in consideration of the Muharaja 
stationing a force of not less than 5000 men, cavalry and 
infantry, of the Mahomedan persuasion, within the limits of 
the Peshawur territory, for the support of the Shah, and to 
be sent to the aid of his Majesty, whenever the British Go- 
vernment, in concert and counsel with the Muharaja, shall 
deem their aid necessary ; and when any matter of great im- 
portance may arise to the westward, such measures will be 
adopted with regard to it as may seem expedient and proper 
at the time to the British and Sikh Governments. In the 
event of the Muharaja’s requiring the aid of any of the 
Shah’s troops, a deduction shall be made from the subsidy 
proportioned to the period for which such aid may be afforded. 
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and the British Government holds itself responsible for the 
punctual payment of the above sum annually to the Muha- 
raja, so long as the provisions of this treaty are duly ob- 
served. 

Article 16. — Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk agrees to relinquish 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, all claims of supremacy 
and arrears of tribute over the country now held by the 
Ameers of Scinde, (which will continue to belong to the 
Ameers and their successors in perpetuity,) on condition of 
the payment to him by the Ameers of such a sum as may be 
determined under the mediation of the British Government ; 
1,500,000 of rupees of such payment being made over by 
him to Muharaja llunjcet Singh. On these payments being 
completed, article 4th of the treaty of the 12th March, 
1833 *, will be considered cancelled, and the^iustomary inter- 
change of letters and suitable presents between the !Muha- 
raja and the Ameers of Scinde shall be maintained as here- 
tofore. 

Article 17. — When Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk shall have 
succeeded in establishing his authoidty in Afghanistan, ho 
shall not attack or molest his nephew, the ruler of Herat, 
in the possession of the territories now subject to his Go- 
vernment. 

Article 18. — Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk binds himself, his 
heirs, and successors, to refrain from entering into nego- 
tiations with any foreign State without the knowledge and 
consent of the British and Sikh Governments, and to oppose 
any power having the design to invade the British and Sikh 
territories by force of arms, to the utmost of his ability. 

The three powers, parties to this treaty, namely, the 
British Government, Muharaja Runject Singh, and Shah 
Shooja-ool-Moolk, cordially agree to the foregoing articles. 
There shall be no deviations from them, and in that case the 
present treaty shall be considered binding for ever, and this 
treaty shall come into operation from and after the date on 
which the seals and signatures of the three contracting par- 
ties shall have been affixed thereto. 

Done at Lahore, this 26th day of June, in the year of 

* Between Shall Shooja and Runject Singli. 
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Dur Lord 1838, corresponding with the 15th of the month 
of Assarh 1895, era of Bikurmajeet. 

Ratified by the Right Honorable the Governor General 
at Simla, on the 23d day of July, A, o. 1838. 

(Signed) Auckland. 

Runjeet Singh. 
Sitooja-ool-Moolk. 


APPENDIX XV. 


INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OF 1839. 


Agreement entered into with the Government of Lahore^ re^ 
garding the Duties to be levied on the Transit of Merchandize 
by the fivers Suthg and Indusy in modification of the Sup* 
plementary Articles of the Treaty o/'1832. 

(Dated 19th May, 1839.) 


Objections having been urged against the levy of the same 
duty on a boat of a small as on one of a large size, and the 
merchants liaving solicited that the duties might be levied on 
the maundage, or measurement, of the boats, or on the value 
of the goods, it is therefore agreed, that hereafter the whole 
duty shall be paid at one place, and either at Loodianu, or 
Ferozpoor, or at Mithenkot ; and that the duty be levied on 
the merchandize, and not on the boats, as follows : — 


Pushmeena, - - per maund 

Opium - - - — 

Indigo - - - — 

Dried fruits - - — 

Superior silks, muslins, broad cloth, &c. 
Inferior silks, cottons, chintzes — 


10 rupees, 
rupees, 
rupees. 
1 rupee. 
6 annas. 
4 annas. 
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On Exports from the Pnnjah, 

Sugar, ghee, oil, drugh, ginger, saffron, 

and cotton - - per mannd 4 annas. 

Madder - - - — 8 annas. 

Grain - ^ - — 2 annas. 


On Imports from Bomhatj. 

All Imports wliateve*', - per maund 4 annas. 


APPENDIX XVI. 

JNDl^S VND SITTLEJ TOLL AGULEMLNT Or 1840. 

Treaty between the Lahore and British (romrnments^ regardimj 
the levy of Transit Duties on Boats nacigafing the SuthJ 
and Indus, (Dated 27tli •Fulc, 1840.) 

Foiimeult a treaty was executed by the liight Honorable 
Lord W. Cavendish Bentinck, the Go\ernor Gcnei’al of 
India, on the 14th of Poos Siimbut, 1889 (corresponding 
with A.D. 1832), through Colonel, then Captain Wade, con- 
cerning the navigation of the Sutlej and the Scinde rivers in 
the Khalsa territory, in concurrence with the wishes of both 
the friendly and allied Governments. Another treaty on the 
subject was subsequently executed, through the same officer, 
in Simbit, 1891 (corresponding with A. D. 1834), fixing a 
duty on every mercantile boat, independent of the quantity 
of its freight and the nature of its merchandize. A third 
treaty was executed on this subject, in accordance with the 
wishes of both Governments, on the arrival of Air. Cloi'k, 

l) D 
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Agent to the Governor General at the Durbar, in May, 1839, 
adjusting the rate of duties on merchandize according to 
quantity and kind ; and it was also specified, that no further 
reduction of those rates should be proposed between the two 
Governments. On the visit of that gentleman to the Khalsa 
Durbar at Amrutsir, in Jith Sumbut, 1897 (corresponding 
with May, 1840), the difficulties and inconveniences which 
seemed to result to trade under the system proposed last year, 
in consequence of the obstruction to boats for the purpose of 
search, and the ignorance of traders, and the difficulty of ad- 
justing duties according to tlic different kinds of articles 
freighted in these boats, were all stated ; and that gentleman 
proposed to revise that system, by fixing a scale of duties 
proportionate to the measurement of boats, and not on the 
kind of commodities, if this arrangement should be approved 
of by both Governments. Having reported to his Govern- 
ment the circumstance of the case, he now drew up a sche- 
dule of the rate of duties on the mercantile boats navigating 
the rivers Scinde and Sutlej, and forwarded it for the con- 
sideration of this friendly Durbar; the Khalsa Government, 
therefore, with a due regard to the establislied alliance, 
having added a few sentences in accordance with the late 
treaties, and agreeably to what is already well understood, has 
signed and sealed the schedule ; an J it shall never be liable 
to any contradiction, difference, change, or alteration without 
the concurrence and consent of both Governments, in con- 
sideration of mutual advantages, upon condition it does not 
interfere with the established custom duties at Amrutsir, 
Lahore, and other inland places, or the other rivers in the 
KhAlsa territory. 

Article 1. — Grain, wood, limestone, will be free from 
duty. 

Article 2. — With exception of the above, every commo- 
dity to pay duty according to the measurement of the boat. 

Article 3. — Duty on a boat not exceeding 50 maunds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Hooper, or 
Loodiana to Mithenkot or Rojhan, or from Rojhdn or Mi- 
thenkot to the foot of the Hills, Rooper, or Loodiana, will be 
50 rupees ; viz. 
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From the foot of the Hills to Ferozepoor, or back 20 Rupees 
From Ferozepoor to Buhdwulpoor, or back - 15 
From Build wulpoor to Mithenkot or Rojhan, or 
back - - - - - 15 

The whole trip, up or down 50 Rupees. 

Duty on a boat above 250 maunds, but not exceeding 500 
maunds : from the foot of the Hills, Rooper, or Doodiana to 
Mithenkot or Rojhan, or from Rojhan or ]Mithenkot to the 
foot of the Hills, Rooper, or Loodiana, will be 100 rupees, viz. 

From the foot of the IIill& to Ferozc])oor, or back 40 Rupees 
From Ferozepoor to l^uhawulpoor, or back - 30 
From Buha wulpoor to Mithenkot or Rojhan, or 
back - - - - - 30 


The whole trip, up or down 100 Rupees. 


Duty on all boats above 600 maunds will be 150 rupees : viz. 

From the foot of the Hills to Ferozepoor, or back 60 RujJeos 
From Ferozepoor to Buhawulpoor, or back - 45 
From Buhawulj)oor to Slithenkot or Rojhan, or 
back - - ~ “ - 45 


The whole trip, up or down 150 Rupees. 


Article 4. — Boats to be classed 1,2, or 3, and the same 
to be written on the boat, and every boat to be registered. 

Article 5. — These duties on mei'chandize frequenting the 
Sutlej and Scinde are not to interfere with the duties on the 
banks of other rivers, or with the established inland custom- 
houses throughout the Khdlsa territory, which will remain on 
their usual footing. 

Dated 13th Assar Snmbut, 1897, corresponding with 
27th June, 1840. 


I> T> 2 
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APPENDIX XVIL 

DECEAKATION OF WAR OF 1845. 
Provlamatwii htj the Governor General of India, 


(*amp, Lu.shkuree Khan ke Serai, 
December 13th, 1845. 

The British Government has ever been on terms of friend- 
si tip with that of the Punjab. 

Tn the year 1809, a treaty of amity and concord was con- 
cluded between the British Government and the late Mu- 
haraja Runjeet Singh, the conditions of which have always 
been faithfully observed by the Biatish Government, and 
were scrupulously fulfill(‘d by the late Muharaja. 

The same friciiidly relations liave been maintained with the 
successors of Muharaja Runjeet Singh by the British Go- 
vernment up to the j)rcsent time. 

Since the death of the late Muharaja Shore Singh, the 
disorganized state of the Eahore Government has made it 
incumbent on the Governor General in Council to adoj)t i)re- 
cautionary measures for the protection of the British frontier : 
the nature of these measures, and the cause of their adop- 
tion, were, at the time, fully explained to the Lahore 
Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore Go- 
vernment during the last two years, and many most un- 
friendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the Governor 
General in Council has continued to evince his desire to 
maintalin the relations of amity and concord which had so 
long existed between the two States, for the mutual interests 
and happiness of both. He has shown, on every occasion, 
the utmost forbearance, from consideration to the helpless 
state of the infant Muharaja, Dhulcep Singh, whom the British 
Government had recognized as the successor to the late Mu- 
haraja Shere Singh. 
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The Governor General in Council sincerely desired to see 
a strong* Sikh Gov'crnment recstalilished in tlie Punjab, able 
to control its army, and to protect its subjects ; he had not, 
up to the present moment, abandoned the hope of seeing that 
important object elfected by the patriotic efforts of the Chiefs 
and jKjojde of that country. 

The Sikh army recently marched from Lahoi'e towards 
the Britisli fi-onticr, as it was alleged, by tlie orders of the 
Durbar, fur the pLui)ose of invading the British territory. 

The Governor Generars agent, by direction of the Go- 
vernor General, demanded an explanation of this movement, 
and no rcjdy being returned within a reasonable time, the 
d(‘mand was repeated. The Goveiaior General, unwilling to 
believe in the hostile int(‘ntions of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given, I'cfraincd from taking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass the 
Government ot* the Muharaja, or to induce collision between 
the two States. 

When no reply was given to the repeated demand for 
explanation, while active military j)rci>arations were continued 
at JLaliore, the Governor General considered it necessary to 
order the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce 
the frontier posts. 

The Sikh army has now, w ithout a shadow of provocation, 
invaded the British territories. 

The Governor General must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindicating 
the authority of the British Government, and for punishing 
the violators of treaties and tlie disturbers of the public 
j)eace. 

The Governor General hereby declares the possessions of 
Muharaja Dhulcep Singh, on the left or British bank of the 
Sutlej, confiscated and annexed to the British territories. 

The Governor General will respect the existing rights of 
all Jaghcerdars, Zemindars, and tenants in the said posses- 
sions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince their 
fidelity to the British Government. 

The Governor General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs ami 
Sirdars iu the })rotcctcd territories to cooperate cordially 

i> V a 
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with the British Government for the punishment of the 
common enemy, and for the maintenance of order in these 
States. Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity in 
the discharge of this duty, which they owe to the protecting 
power, will find their interests promoted thereby ; and those 
who take a contrary course will be treated as enemies to the 
British Government, and will be jnmished accordingly. 

The inliabitants of all the territories on the left bank of 
the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages, where they will receive efficient protec- 
tion by the British Government. All parties of men found 
in armed bands, who can give no satisfactory account of 
their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the public 
peace. 

All subjects of the Bi’itish Government, and those who 
possess estates on both sides the river Sutlej, who, by their 
faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable 
to sustain loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their 
just rights and privileges. 

On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government 
who shall continue in the service of the Lahore State, and 
who disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning 
to their allegiance, will be liable to have their property on 
this side the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British Government. 


APPENDIX XVIIL 

FIRST TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government and the State of La-- 
horcy concluded at Lahore^ on March 9fA, 1846. 

Whereas the treaty of amity and concord, which was con- 
cluded between the British Government and the late Muharaja 
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Runjeet Singh, the ruler of Lahore, in 1809, was broken by 
the unprovoked aggression on the British provinces of the 
Sikh army, in December last : And whereas, on that occasion, 
by the proclamation dated the 13th of December, the ter- 
ritories then in the occupation of the Maharaja of Lahore, 
on the left or British bank of the river Sutlej, were confis- 
cated and annexed to the British provinces ; and, since that 
time, hostile operations have been prosecuted by the two 
Governments, the one against the other, which have resulted 
in the occupation of Lahore by the British troops; And 
whereas it has been determined that, upon certain conditions, 
peace shall be re-established between the two Governments, 
the following treaty of peace between the Honorable 
English East India Company, and Midiaraja Dhulccp Singh 
Bahadoor, and his children, heirs, and successors, has been 
concluded, on the part of the Honorable Company, by Fre- 
derick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence, by virtue of full powers to that effect vested in 
them by the Bight Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., 
one of Her Britannic Majesty’s most Honorable Ihdvy Coun- 
cil, Governor General, u])pointed by tlie Honorable Com- 
pany to direct and control all their affairs in the East Indies ; 
and, on the part of his Highness the Maharaja Dhuleep 
Singh, by Bhace Ram Singh, Raja Lai Singh, Sirdar Tej 
Singh, Sirdar Chatter Singh Attarccwalln, Sirdar Runjore 
Singh Mujecthcca, Dewaii Dccna Nath, and Fakecr Noor-ood- 
deen, vested with full powers and authority on the part of 
his Highness, 

Article 1. — There shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
between the British Government, on the one part, and Maha- 
raja Dhuleep Singh, his heirs and successors, on the other. 

Article 2. — The Maharaja of Lahore renounces for him- 
self, his heii's and successors, all claim to, or connection with, 
the territories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, and en- 
gages never to have any concern with those territories, or 
the inhabitants thereof. 

Article 3. — The Muharaja cedes to the Honorable Com- 
pany, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and 

i> 1> 4 
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rights, in the Dooab, or country, hill and plain, situate be- 
tween the rivers Beas and Sutlej. 

Article 4. — The British Govcrniuent having demanded 
from the Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses 
of the war, in addition to the cession of territory described in 
Article 3, payment of one and a half crores of rupees ; and 
the Lahore Government being unable to pay the whole of 
this sum at this time, or to give security satisfactory to the 
British Government for its eventual payment; the Muha- 
raja cedes to the Honorable Company, in perpetual so- 
vereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all his forts, 
territories, rights, and interests, in the hill countries which 
are situate between the rivers Beas and Indus, including the 
provinces of Cashmere and Ilazarah. 

Article 5. — The Muharaja will pay to the British Go- 
vernment the sum of fifty lacs of rupees, on or before the 
ratification of this treaty. 

Article 6. — The Muhamja engages to disband the muti- 
nous troops of the Lahore army, taking from them their 
arms; and his Highness agrees to reorganize the regular, or 
Aieen, regiments of infantry, u])on the system, and according 
to the regulations as to pay and allowances, observed in the 
time of the late Muharaja llunjeet Singh. The Muharaja 
further engages to pay up all arrears to the soldiers that arc 
discharged under the provisions of this article. 

Article 7. — The regular army of the Lahore State shall 
henceforth be limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting 
of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry : this number at 
no time to be exceeded without the concurrence of the British 
Government. Should it be necessary at any time, for any 
special cause, that tliis force should be increased, the cause 
shall be fully explained to the British Government; and, 
when the special necessity shall have passed, the regular 
trooj)s shall be again reduced to the standard specified in the 
former clause of this article. 

Articles. — The Muharaja will surrender to the British 
Government all the guns, thirty-six in number, which have 
been j)ointed against the British troops, and which, having 
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been placed on the right bank of the river Sutlej, were not 
captured at the battfc of Sobraon. 

Article 9. — The control of the rivers Bcas and Sutlej, 
with the continuations of the latter river, commonly called 
the Garrah and Punjnud, to the confluence of the Indus at 
Mithenkot, and the control of the Indus from Mithenkot 
to the borders of lleloochistan, shall, in respect to tolls and 
ferries, rest with the Ik'itish Government. The provisions 
of this article shall not interfere wiih the passage of boats 
belonging to the Lahore Government on the said rivers, for 
the purposes of traffic, or the conveyance of passengers up 
and down their course. Regarding the ferries between the 
two counti'ics respectively, at the several ghats of the said 
rivers, it is agreed that the British Government, after de- 
fraying all the expenses of management and establishments, 
sljull account to the Lahore Government for one half of the 
net profits of the ferry collections. The provisions of this 
article have no reference to the ferries on that pat't of the 
river Sutlej which forms the boundary of Bahawulporc and 
Lahore respectively. 

Article 10. — If the British Government should, at any 
time, desire to pass troops through the territories of his High- 
ness the Muharaja for the protection of the British terri- 
tories, or those of their allies, the British troops shall, on such 
special occasions, due notice being given, be allowed to pass 
through the Lahore territories. In such case, the officers of 
the Lahore State will afford facilities in providing supplies 
and boats for the passage of rivers; and the British Govern- 
ment will pay the full price of all such provisions and boats, 
and will make fair compensation for all private property that 
may be endamaged. The British Government will more- 
over observe all due consideration to the religious feelings of 
the inhabitants of those tracts through 'which the army may 
pass. 

Article 11. — The Muharaja engages never to take, or 
retain, in his service, any British subject, nor the subject of 
any European or American State, without the consent of the 
British Government. 

Article 12. — In consideration of the services rendered bv 
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Raja Golab Singh of Jummoo to the I^ahorc State, to- 
wards procuring the restoration of the relations of amity 
between the Lahore and British (governments, the Rluharaja 
hereby agrees to recognize tlic independent sovereignty of 
Raja Golab Singh, in such territories and districts in the 
hills as may be made over to the said Raja Golab Singh by 
separate agreement between himself and the British Go\ern- 
ment, with the dependencies thereof^ which may have been 
in the Raja’s possession since the time of the late IVIiiha- 
raja Kiirruk Singh : and the British Government, in consi- 
deration of the good conduct of Raja Golab Singh, also 
agrees to recognise his independence in such territories, and 
to admit him to the privileges of a separate treaty with the 
British (government. 

Article 13. — In the event of any dispute or difference 
.arising between the Lahore State and Raja (iolab Singh, the 
same shall be referred to the arbitration of the British Govern- 
ment; and by its decision the Muharaja engages to abide. 

Article 14. — The limits of the Lahore territories shall not 
be, at any time, changed, without the concurrence of the 
British Government. 

Article lo. — The British Government will not exercise 
any interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
State ; ])ut in all cases or questions which may be referred to 
the British Government, the Governor General will give the 
aid of his advice and good offices for the furtherance of the 
interests of the Lahore Government. 

Article 1C.— -I^he subjects of either State shall, on visit- 
ing the territories of the other, be on the footing of the sub- 
jects of the most favored nation. 

This treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, has been this 
day settled by Frederick Currie, Fsq., and Brevet Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions 
of the Right Honorable Sir Henry Ilardinge, G. C. B,, 
Governor General, on the part of the British Government ; 
and by Bhaee Ram Singh, Raja Lai Singh, Sirdar Tej Singh, 
Sirdar Chuttcr Singh Attarecwalla, Sirdar Runjore Singh 
Mujeetheea, Dewan Decna Nath, and I^^'akecr Noor-ood-deen, 
on the part of the Muharaja Dhuleep Singh ; and the said 
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treaty has been this day ratified by the seal of the Right 
Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor Ge- 
neral, and by tliat of his Highness Muharaja Dhiileep Singh. 

Done at Lahore, this 9th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 10th day of Rubbee- 
ool-awul, 1262, Ilijree, and ratified on the same day. 


APPENDIX XIX. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLES TO FIRST TREATY WITH 
LAHORE OF 1846. 

Articles of Agreement concluded between the British Govern-^ 
rnent and the Bahore Durbar ^ on the Wth of Marchy 1846. 


Whereas the Lahore Government has solicited the Governor 
General to leave a British force at Lahore, for the protec- 
tion of the Muharaja’s person and of the capital, till the re- 
organization of the Lahore army, according to the provisions 
of article 6 of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th instant : 
And whereas the Governor General has, on certain condi- 
tions, consented to the measure : And whereas it is expedient 
that certain matters concerning the territories ceded by 
articles 3 and 4 of the aforesaid treaty should be speci- 
fically determined ; the following eight articles of agreement 
have this day been concluded between the afore-mentioned 
contracting parties. 

Article 1. — The British Government shall leave at La- 
hore, till the close of the current year, A. d. 1846, such force 
as shall seem to the Governor General adequate for the pur- 
pose of protecting the person of the Muharaja, and the in- 
habitants of the city of Lahore, during the reoi'ganization 
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of the Sikh army, in accordance with the provisions of article 
6 of the treaty , of Lahore ; that force to be withdrawn at 
any convenient time before the expiration of the year, if the 
object to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the Tlurbar, have 
been obtained ; but the force shall not be detained at Lahore 
beyond the expiration of the current year. 

Article 2. — The Laliorc Governruent agrees that the 
force left at Lahore, for the purpose specified in the foregoing 
article, shall be placed in full possession of the foi*t and the 
city of Lahore, and that the Lahore troops shall be removed 
from within the city. Tlie Lahore Government engages to 
furnish convenient (j^uarters for the oflicers and men of the 
said force, and to pay to the British Government all the extra 
expences, in regard to the said force, which may be incurred 
by the British Government, in consequence of their troops 
being employed away from their own cantonments, and in a 
foreign territory. 

Article 3. — The Lahore Government engages to apply 
Itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganization of its 
army, according to the prescribed conditions, and to commu- 
nicate fully with the British authorities left at Lahore, as to 
the progress of such reorganization, and as to the location of 
the troops. 

Article 4. - — If the Lahore Government falls in the per- 
formance of the conditions of the foregoing article, the Bri- 
tish Government shall be at liberty to withdraw the force 
from Lahore, at any time before the expiration of the period 
specified in article 1. 

Article 5. — The British Government agrees to respect the 
hand Jide rights of those Jaghcerdars within the territories 
ceded by articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th 
instant, who were attached to the families of the late Maha- 
raja liunjeet Singh, Kurruk Singh, and Shore Singh ; and the 
British Government will maintain those Jagheerdars in their 
bond fide possessions, during their lives. 

Article 6. — The Lahore Government shall receive the 
assistance of the British local authorities in recovering the 
arrears of revenue justly due to the Lahore Government from 
their Kardars and managers in the territories ceded by the 
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provisions of articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Laliore, to the 
close of the Khureef harvest of the current year, viz. 1902, 
of the Suinbut Ilikrainajeet. 

Article 7. — The Lahore Government shall be at liberty 
to remove from the forts in the territories specified in the 
foregoing article, all treasure and state property, with the 
exccj)tion of guns. Should, however, the British Govern- 
ment desire to retain any part of the said property, they sliall 
be at liberty to do so, paying for the same at a fair valuation ; 
and the llrltish officers shall give their assistance to the La- 
hore Government, in disposing on the spot of such part of 
the aforesaid ])ropcrty as the Lahore Government may not 
wish to remove, and the British officers may not desire to 
retain. 

Article 8. — Commissioners shall be immediately appointed 
by the two Governments, to settle and lay down the boundary 
between the two States, as defined by article 4 of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated ]\Iarch 9th, 1846. 


APPENDIX XX. 

TllEA'J Y WITH GOLAB SINGH OK 1846. 

7 Watt/ tjetween the I3rltish Govermnent and Maharaja. Golah 
Stnghy concluded at Umrutsir, on March 16^^, 1846. 


Theaty between the British Government on the one part, 
and Muharaja Golab Singh of Jummoo on the other, con- 
cluded, on the part of the British Government, by Frederick 
Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry Montgomery Law- 
rence, acting under the orders of the Eight Honorable Sir 
Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
most Honorable Privy Council, Governor General, ap- 
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pointed by the Honorable Company to direct and control 
all their affairs in the East Indies, and by Muharaja Golab 
Singh in person. 

Article 1. — The British Government transfers and makes 
over, for ever, in independent possession, to Muharaja Golab 
Singh, and the heirs male of his body, all tlie hilly or moun- 
tainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the east- 
ward of the river Indus, and westward of the river Itavec, 
including Chumba and excluding Eahool, being part of the 
territory ceded to the British Government by tlie Lahore 
State, according to the provisions of article 4 of the treaty 
of Lahore, dated March 9th, 1846. 

Article 2. — The eastern boundary of tlie tract transferred 
by the foregoing article to Muharaja Golab Singh shall be 
laid down by commissioners appointed by the British Govern- 
ment and Muharaja Golab Singh respectively, for that pur- 
pose, and shall be defined in a separate engagement, after 
survey. 

Article 3. — In consideration of the transfer made to him 
and his heirs by the provisions of the foregoing articles, Mu- 
haraja Golab Singh will pay to the British Government the 
sum of seventy-five lacs of rupees (Nanukshahee), fifty lacs 
to be paid on ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five lacs 
on or before the 1st of October of the current year, a.h. 
1846. 

Article 4. — The limits of the territories of Muharaja 
Golab Singh shall not be at any time changed without the 
concurrence of the British Government. 

Article 5. — Muharaja Golab Singh will refer to the 
arbitration of the British Government any disputes or ques- 
tions that may arise between himself and the Government 
of Lahore, or any other neighbouring State, and will abide 
by the decision of the British Government. 

Article 6. — Muharaja Golab Singh engages for himself 
and heirs, to join, with the whole of his military force, the 
British troops, when employed within the hills, or in the ter- 
ritories adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7. — Muharaja Golab Singh engages never to take, 
or retain, in his service any British subject, nor the subject 
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of any Eurojiean or American State, without the consent of 
the British Oovernment. 

Article 8. — Muharaja Golab Singh engages to respect, in 
regard to the territory tx'ansferred to him, the provisions of 
articles 5, 6, and 7, of the separate engagement between tlie 
British Government and the Lahore Durbar, dated March 11th, 
1846. 

Article 9. — The British Government will give its aid to 
Muharaja Golab Singh, in protecting his territories from 
external cnonics. 

Article 10. — [Muharaja Golab Singh acknowledges the 
supremacy of the British Government, and will, in token of 
such supi-cmac.y, present annually to the British Government 
one horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six 
nnile, and six female), and three pairs of Cashmere shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esep, and Brevet Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the 
Bight Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor 
General, on the part of tlic British Government, and by Mu- 
liaraja Golab Singh in person ; and the said treaty has been 
this day ratified by the seal of the Bight Honorable Sir 
Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor General. 

Done at Umrutsir, this 16th day of [March, in the year of 
our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 17th day of Bubbee- 
ool-awul, 1262, Hijree. 


APPENDIX XXL 

SECOND TREATY WITH DAHORE OF 1846. 

Foreign Department, Camp, Bhyrowal Ghat, on the 
left Bank of the Beas, the 22d December, 1846. 

The late Governor of Cashmere, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Sheik Imam Ooddeen, having resisted by force of arms 
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the occupation of the province of Cashmere by Miiharaja 
Golab Singh, the Laliore Government was called upon to 
coerce their subject, and to make over the province to the 
representative of the British Government, in fulfilment of the 
conditions of the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

A British force was employed to support and aid, if ncccs- 
‘■aiy, the combined forces of the Lahore State and Muharaja 
Golab Singh in the above operations. 

Sheik Imam Ooddecn intimated to the British Govern- 
ment tliat ho was acting under orders received from the La- 
hore Durbar in the course he was pursuing ; and stated that 
the insurrection had been instigated by written instructions 
received by him from the Vizier Haja Lall Singh. 

Sheik Imam Ooddecn surrendered to the British agent on 
a guarantee from that officer, that if the Sheik could, as lie 
jvsserted, prove that hi'^ acts were in accordance with liis In- 
structions, and that the opposition was instigated by the 
Lahore minister, the Durbar should not be jicrmitted to in- 
flict upon him, either In his ])ers()n or his property, any 
])enalty on account of his conduct on this occasion. Tlie 
British agent pledged his Government to a full and impar- 
tial investigation of the matter. 

A public Inrpiiry was instituted Into the facts adduced hy 
Sheik Imam Ooddecn, and it was fully established that llaja 
Lall Singh did secretly instigate tlie Sheik to opjiose the occu- 
pation by Muharaja Golab Singh of the province of Cashmere. 

The Governor General immediately demanded that the 
ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose and 
exile to the British provinces the Vizier Kaja Lall Singh. 

His Lordship consented to accept the deposition of Baja 
Lall Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe the 
treaty by the secret intrigues and macliinations of the Vizier, 
It was not proved that the other members of the Durbar had 
cognizance of the Vizier’s proceedings; and the conduct of 
the Sirdars, and of the Sikh army in the late operations for 
quelling the Cashmere insurrection, and removing the ob- 
stacles to the fulfilment of the treaty, proved that the crimi- 
nality of the Vizier was not participated in by the Sikh 
nation. 
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The Ministers and Chiefs unanimously decreed, and carrletl 
into immediate effect, the deposition of the Vizier. 

After a few days’ deliberations, relative to the means of 
forming a government at Liahore, the remaining meml^crs of 
the Durbar, in concert with all the Sirdars and Chiefs of the 
State, solicited the interference and aid of the British (iovern- 
ment for the maintenance of an administration, and the pro- 
tection of the Muharaja Dlmleep Singli during the minority 
of his Highness. 

This solicitation by the Durbar and Chiefs has led to the 
temporary modification of the relations between the British 
Government and that of Lahore, established by the treaty of 
the 9th March of the present year. 

The terms and conditions of this modification are set forth 
in the following articles of agreement. 

Articles of A<jTeeme7it concluded between the British Govern- 
ment and the Lahore Durbar on December^ 184(3. 

Whereas the Lahore Durbar and the principal Chiefs and 
Sirdars of the State have, in express terms, communicated to 
the British Government their anxious desire that the tiover- 
nor General shoidd give his aid and his assistance to maintain 
the administration of the Lahore State during the minority 
of Muharaja Dhulcep Singh, and have declared this measure 
to be indispensable for the maintenance of the government : 
And whereas the Governor General has, under certain con- 
ditions, consented to give the aid and assistance solicited, the 
following articles of agreement, in modification of the articles 
of agreement executed at Lahore on the llth March last, 
liavc been concluded, on the part of the British Government, 
by Frederick Currie, Fsq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, and Licutenant-C^oloiiel Henry Montgomery Law- 
rence, C. B., agent to the Governor General, North West 
Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that effect vested in them 
by the Right Honorable Viscount Ilardinge, G. C*B., Go- 
vernor General, and on the part of his Highness Muharaja 
Dhuleep Singh, by Sirdar Tej Singh, Sirdar Shcrc Singh, 
Dewan Deena Nath, Fakeer Noor-ood-deen, Race Kisheu 

E E 
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Clmncl, Sirdar Ilunjorc Singh Mujcethoea^ Sirdar Utter Singh 
Kiilecwalla, Dhaco Nidhau Singh, Sirdar Khan Singh Mujcc- 
thooa, Sirdar Sluunshere Singh, Sirdar Lall Singh Morarea, 
Sirdar Khcr Singh Sindhanwalla, Sirdar Urjun Singh Knngr- 
nunglcea, acting with the unanimous consent and concur- 
ronco of the Cliiefs and Sirdars of the State assembled at 
Lahore. 

Article 1- — All and e\ery part of the treaty of peace 
bciwoeu the British (loveuimcnt and the State of Lahore, 
healing date the 9th day of March, 1846, except in so far as 
it may be temporarily modified in respect to clause 15 of the 
said treaty by this engagement, shall remain binding upon 
the two Gov eminent*^. 

Article 2. — A British officer, with an efficient establish- 
ment of assistants, shall be a])pointed by the Go\crnor General 
to remain at l^ahore, which officer shall have full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
State. 

Articles. — Kvxry attention shall be paid, in conducting 
the administration to the feelings of the people, to preserving 
the national institutions and customs, and to maintain the 
ju 4 rights of all classes. 

Article 4. — Changes In the mode and details of adminis- 
ti alien shall not be made, except when found necessary for 
effecting the object® set forth in the foregoing clause, and for 
securing the just dues of the Lahore Government. These 
details shall be conducted by native officers, as at present, who 
shall be appointed and superintended by a Council of Re- 
gency, composed of leading Chiefs and Sirdars, acting under 
tlie control and guidance of the British Resident. 

Article 5. — The following persons shall in the first in- 
stance constitute the Council of Regency, vtz.j — Sirdar Tej 
Singh, Sirdar Shere Singh Attareewalla, Dewan Dcena Nath, 
Fakeer Noor-ood-deen, Sirdar Runjorc Singh Mujeethcea, 
Bhucc NidliSn Singh, Sirdar Utter Singh Kalccwalla, Sirdar 
Sliumshere Singh Sindhanwalla; and no change shall be made 
in the persons thus nominated, without the consent of the 
British Resident, acting under the orders of the Governor 
General. 
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Article 6. — The administration of the country shall be 
conducted by ibis Council of Regency in such manner as may 
be detcrinined on by themselves in consultation with tlic 
British Rcsideutj who shall have full autliority to direct and 
control the duties of every department. 

Article 7. — A British force, of such strength and num- 
bers, and in such positions, as the Governor General ina^r 
think fit, shall remain at Bahore for the protection of tlic 
Aluharaja, and the preservation of the peace of tlic country. 

Article 8. — The Governor General shall be at liberty to 
occupy with British soldiers any fort or military post in the 
Tjaliore territories, the occupation of which may be deemed 
necessary by the I^ritish Government for the security of the 
capital, or for maintaining the peace of the country. 

Article 9. — The Lahore State shall pay to the British 
Government twenty-two lacs of now Nanukshahee rupees 
of full talc and weight per annum, for the maijitenance of' 
this force, and to meet the expenses incurred by the Britisli 
Government; such sum to be paid by two instalments, or 13 
lacs and 20,000 in May or June, and 8 lacs and 80,000 in 
November or December of each year. 

Article 10. — Inasmuch as it is fitting that her Highness 
the Muharanee, the mother of Muliaraja Dhuleep Singh, 
should have a proper provision made for the maintenance of 
herself and dcpendcnls, the vsum of 1 lac and 50,000 
rupees shall be set a[)art annually for that purpose, and shall 
be at her Highness’s disposal. 

Article 11. — The provisions of this engagement shall have 
effect during the minority of his Highness Aluharaja I)hu- 
Icep Singh, and shall cease and terminate on his Highness 
attaining the full age of 10 years, or on the 4th September 
of the year 1854; but it shall be competent to the Governor 
General to cause the arrangement to cease, at any period 
prior to the coining of age of his Highness, at which tlie 
Governor General and the Lahore Durbar may be satisfied 
that the interposition of the British Government is no longer 
necessary for maintaining the government of his Highness 
the Muliaraja. 


JJ E 2 
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'rhis agreement, consisting of eleven articles, was settled 
and executed at Lahore, by the (officers and Chiefs and 
Sirdars above named, on the 16th day of December, 1846. 


APPENDIX XXII. 

REVENUES OF THE PUNJAB, AS ESTIMATED IN 1844. 


TRIBUTAKY STATES. 



Belaspoor. Tribute, 10,000. Under Lcliiia 

Sin^h 

Socket. Uo. 2e'>,000. l)o- 

Chumbii- Not known. Under (Tolub Singh - 
Kajaorce. l)o. Do. 

Ludakh, Tribute, 42,000. Do. 

Iskardo. ])o. 7,000. Do. 

Ruppus. 

70,000 

70.000 
2,00,000 

1 ,00,000 
1.00,000 

25.000 

Rui)eP8. 

5,65,000 

Note . — All of the$e States, excepting Belas- 
poor, may be regarded ratlier as farms held 
by the Chiefs than as tributary principalities ; 
and, ordinarily, all the resources of the Chiefs 
being at the disposal of the government re- 
presentative, the probalile revenues have 
therefore been entered in full, instead of the 
mere pecuniary payment. 

1 

LAND REVENUE. 



Far7}is. 



Mundec. Farm with the Raja of Mundee, who 
was allowc'd one lakh out of the four^br 
his expenses - - - . . 

Kooloo. The me^pbers of the family had pen- 
sions - - - - - , - 

Juswan. The family had a Jagheer 

Kanggi'a. Do. not included 

in the farm 

Kotlehr. The family had a Jagheer 

4.00. 000 

1,20,000 

1,25,000 

6.00. 000 
25,000 


Carried forward - - . . 

12,70,000 

5,65,000 
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Land liDVENur — Farms (co'ntiuued). 

Brou"lit forward - - - - 

Seeba, The family may almost be regarded as 
Jagheerdars for the whole estate : they 
served with horse - - - - - 

Xoorj)oor. The family had a Jagheer - 
llurretpoor. Do. 

T)utar[>oor. Do. 

Kotluh. Do. 

Note. — The above were all under Lehna 
Singh Mnjeethoea. 

l5issohk‘e. Damily at large : was held by Kaja 
11 ('era Singh - . - - - 

CashiiK'cr. Shekh Gholam Moheiooddeen : 

Contract - ‘21,00,000 
'^IVoops - - 5,00,000 

* Assignments - 4,00,000 


Chiitch TIuzarn 
and Pukhh'C-J 
Dhumtowr. 


MozuflTerabad, &c. (Under Cashmeer.) The 
iVIo/uilerabad C’hief a Jagh<*erdar 

Baja (rolab Singh. I’he 
Gundghur and Turnowlee 
Chiefs ha\e Jagheers; but 
they are almost indepen- 
dent free])oot('rs 
Bawil l*indee. I)eewau Hakim Pace 
llussuii Abdal, f Deewan JSIool Baj : ho 1 
Khatir, and -j lately held Chutch lluzara V 
Ghehpee. f also - - - -J 

^^’*'"1""':;’ Golab .Sina; - 

and ( hukkowalj 

l\'slnnvur. Sirdar Tej Singh. The Barukzaees 
have Jagheers - - - - - 

Tank-Hiinnoo. Dec'wan Dowlut Baec. The 
Chief tied; his brothc'r a Jagheer 
Dera Ismaeel Khan. Deewan Dowlut Baee. 
Chief a Jagheer ----- 

Ivr..oltun, Deni Sawiin Mull 

Khan, Muukehra. J 

Contract - - 30,00,000 

Troops - - 7,00,000 

Assignments, &c. 2,00,000 


Ramnuggur, &c. Deewan Sawun Mull - 
Mitta Towana. The late Dhian Singh - 
Bhereh Khooshab. Baja Golab Singh 
Pind Dadul Khan. Do. 

Goojrat. Do. 

Vuzeerabad, &c. The late Soochet Singh 
Seealkot. Baja Golab Singh 


Carried forward 


Rupees. 


12,70,000 


20,000 

3.00. 000 

1 . 00 . 000 

50.000 

20.000 


75,000 

30.00. 000 

1 , 00,000 

1.50.000 

1,00,000 

3.00. 000 

1 . 00 . 000 

10 . 00 . 000 

2.50.000 

4.50.000 


45,00,000 

3 , 00,000 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

50,000 

3,00,000 

9,00,000 

50,000 


- '1,33,85,000 


Rupees 


5,G5,000 


5,65,000 
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Land Kevenuk — Farvix (coutiuued). 


KiH>ccs. Ilupcos. 


Brouoht forvvnnl - - - 

Jalundliui’ Dooab. Sliekh Eiiiainooddcen 
S]iokh()0]){>ora, &c. Slickh KinainooddeiMi 
Cis Sutlej larms - - - - - 

^liseellaueoiis farms in the Buiijab 


,;3;3,85,000 5,65,000 

2^,00,000 

2.50.000 

6.50.000 
15,00,000 

1,79,85,000 


Hebl by “ Sddliees ” ----- 

Held by “ Ikdidces” ----- 
Mif^eellMiieous ; viz. Akalees, Fiikeers, Brah- 
mins, and the laiuls attached to Amritsir, 
& e . ------ 

Hill Jdghears of the Jit ni moo Rajas. 

Jesrota, &c, llcera SInj’li. Tiie Chief a Jaghc'cr 
I’ader, and other diri- j /< i i o* i 
trails ot L/liuniba. j ® 

Blmdurwah. Chdab Singh (in Jaghecr with 
uncle of Chumba llaja) - - - - 

Mankot. I'he late Soochet Singh. Family a 
dagheer ------ 

Bhmldoo, Do. Do. - 

Biindralta. Do. Do. - 

Chuiioinec (Rain- 1 g; ,, . 

iiuggurj. j ^ 

Jummoo and f Golab Singh. Families mostly 1 
Ileeasaee. ( refugees - - - - J 

Samba. The late Soochet Singh. Family ex- 
tinct or lied ------ 

Kishtwar. GoUib Singh. Family refugees 
TJkhnoor, including f 

(dmkkana, with J (hdab Singh. Family al 
Kesree Singh’s j Jagheer. J 

family [ 

Bhimbur. The late Dhian Singh. Some mem- 
bers of family Jagheers ; others refugees - 
The Chibh-Bhow tribes. The late Dhian Singh. 

Family Jagheers - - 

Kotlee. The late Dhian Singh. Fam. Jagheers 
Soonutch. Do. Family perhaps 

refugees ------ 

Dangullee, Khanpoor, &c. Golal) Singli. Some 
members of family Jagheers: others pri- 
soners ; others refugees - - « - 

Total — Hill Jagheers - 


5.00. 000 

4.00. 000 


1 1 ,00,000 


1,25,000 

1 , 00,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1,25,000 


4,00,000 

40.000 
1,50,000 

50.000 


1,50,000 

1,00,000 

30.000 

70.000 


1,00,000 

16,20,000 


20,00,000 


Carried forward 


16,20,000 2,05,50,000 
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Laisi> Revenue — Jaghecrs» iiupces. iiupees. 

Brought forward - - - - 16,20,000 2,05,50,000 

Various Jaghecrs held by the Jummoo Rajas 

(in the jdaiiis) ----- 5,00,000 

The Kanggra Rajas (Runbeer Chund, &c.) - 1,00,000 

Sirdar Lehiia Singh Mujeethcea - - - 3,50,000 

Sirdar Nihal Singh Alhoowaleea - - - 9,00,000 

Sirdar Kishen Singh (son of Jemadar Khooshal 

Singh) 1,20,000 

Sirdar Tej Singh ----- 60,000 

Sirdars Sham Singh and Chutter Singh Attaree- 

walhis ------- 1,20,000 

Sirdar Shumsher Singh Sindhanwala - - 15,000 

Sirdar Urjoon Singh, and other sons of Hurrec 

Singh ------- 15,000 

Konwur Peshawura Singh - - - - 5,000 

Konwur Tara Singh ----- 20,000 

Sirtlar Jowahir Singh (uncle of Dhuleep Singh) 50,000 

Sirdar Munggul Singh ----- 50,000 

Sirdar Futteli Singh Man - - - - 50,000 

Sirdar Ultur Singh Kaleeanwala - - - 50,000 

Sirdar llookum Singh Mulwaee - - - 50,000 

Sirdar Behla Singh Mokul - - - - 50,000 

Sirdars Sooltan IVIahomed, Sycd Mahomed, and 

Peer Mahomed Khans - - - - 1,50,000 

Sirdar Jumalooddeen Khan - - - - 1,00,000 

Shekli Gholani Molieeooddeen • - - 30,000 

Fukeer IJzeezooddeen and his brothers - - 1,00,000 

Deewan Sawun Mull ----- 20,000 

Miscellaneous ------ 50,00,000 

95,25,000 

CUSTOMS, &c. 

Salt Mines. Raja Golab Singh - - - 8,00,000 

Town Duties. Amritsir. The late Dhian Singh 5,50,000 
Do. Lahore. Do. - 1,50,000 

IVIiscellaneous Town Duties - - - - 1,00,000 

‘‘ Abkaree ” (Excise), &c. &c. Lahore - - 50,000 

Transit Duties Loodiana to Peshawur - - 5,00,000 

“ M oh urana” (Stamps) - - - - 2,50,000 


Total 


24,00,000 

3,24,75,000 
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Rupees. 

Land Revenue : — 

Tributary States - - - - 5,05,000 

Farms . . . - - 1,79,85,000 

Eleemosynary . - - - 20,00,000 

Jagheers . - - - - 95,25,000 

Customs, &c. - - . - - 24,00,000 

Total - - - 3,24,75,000 
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THE AllMY OF I.AIIOKE, AS RECORDED IN 1844. 


The Regular Army. 

>4 

i:' 

Hcavv 

Guns 



1 1 

"rt Si ^ 






> a “-3 



Commandants of Corps. 

Description or Race of Men. 

1 s & 

I-. Oil 

otf "^5 
■ 

Fu'ld 

(tarn. 

son. 

Sirdar Tcj Singh 

Sikhs - - - - 

4 

I 10 

0 

0 

Gen. Fertab Singh Puttee- 

Sikhs - - - - 

3 

0 0 

0 

0 

wala. 






Gen. Jowala Singh - 

Inf. Sikhs ; Art. Sikhs 

2 

0 4 

0 

0 


and Mahometans. 





Sbekh Emamooddeen 

Mahometans 

3 

0 4 

0 

0 

Sirdar Lehna Singh Mu- 

Infantry, Sikhs; Guns, 

2 

0 10 

3 

2 

jeetheca. 

chiefly Sikhs. 





Gen. Bishen Singh - 

Mahometans ; a few Sikhs 

2 

0 3 

0 

0 

Gen. Golab Singh Pohoo- 

3 Mahometans ; Guns, 

3* 

0 14 

0 

0 

vindheea. 

Sikhs and Maliometans 





Gen. Mehtab Singli Mu- 

Inf. Sikhs ; Cav, mixed ; 

4 

1 12 

0 

0 

jeetheea. 

Art. Sikhs and Mali. 





Gen. Goordut Singh Mu- 

r Inf. chiefly Sikhs ; "I 

3 

0 0 

0 

0 

jeetheca. 

J Guns, S. and M, 1 





Col. John Holmes - 

j Formerly under Gen. ( 

1 

0 10 

0 

0 


1 Court. J 





Gen, Dbowkul Singh 

Hindoostances ; a few 

2 

0 0 

0 

0 


Sikhs. 





Colonel Cortlandt (dis- 

Inf. Sikhs and Hind. ; 

2 

0 10 

0 

0 

. charged). 

Guns, Sikhs and Mah. 





Shekh Gholam Moheiood- 

Inf. Sikhs? Guns, Sikhs 

1 

0 6 

8 

0 

deen. 

and Mahometans. 





Carried forward • . . 

32 

2 83 

11 

2 


Sliekh Emamoodcleen subsequently raised a fourth regiment. 
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Army of Lahore, (conLinucd) . 


The Regular Army. 

II 


Light 

Artillery. 

Heavy Guns. 

ComnidiuKints of Corps. 

Descnpffbn or Race of Men. 

c So 

> c 

So 

O at 
« 

Fielil. 

G.irri- 

son. 

Brought forward - 



32 

2 

83 

11 

2 

Dee wan Adjoodhcea Per- 

Inf. Sikhs ; Art. Sikhs 

4 

2 

12 

22 

O 

shad; Guns under 11a- 
hce Biiklisli, General - 
Gen. Ciolab Singh Cal- 

and Mahometans ( Gen. 
Ventura). 

Sikhs - - - - 

4 

1 

16 

0 

0 

ciittawala (deceased). 







Deewan Jodha Jlam 

Sikhs, Mahom., Hill men 

4 

1 

12 

3 

0 

Gen. Kanh Singh Man - 

(Gun. Avitabilc). 

Sikhs and Mahometans - 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Sirdar Nehal Singh Al- 

Inf. Sikhs and Mahom. ; 

1 

0 

4 

11 

0 

hoowaleea. 

Deewan Sawun Mull 

Art chiefly Mahom. - 
IVlahom. and some Sikhs 

3 

0 

6 

0 

40 

Haja Ileern Singh - 

Hill men, some Mali., Skc. 

2 

1 

0 

3 

5 

Raja (jolab Singh - 

Do. Do. 

3 

0 

15 

0 

40 

Haja Soocbel Singh ( dec. ) 

c 

w 

C 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

10 

('apt. Kooldeep Singh 

Goorkhas - - - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C’oinTnandant Bhag Singh 

Sikhs and Mahometans - 

O 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Commandant Shot) Fershad 

Do. Do. 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Misser Lul Singh - • 

lU Do. 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Sirdar Kishen Singh 

Mali, and Hindoostauees 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Gen. Kishen Singh - 

Sikhs and Mahometans - 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Sirdar Sham Singli Attaree- 

Do. Do. 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

walla. 







Mecan Pirthee Singh 

('hiefly Mahometans 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

Gen. IMchwa Singh 

Sikhs aiul Mahometans - 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Col, Ameer (^hund 

Chiefly Mahometans 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

(annmandant IVIuzhur Alee 

Mali, and Hindouslanees 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Jowahir Mull Mistrec 

Mahometans ; a few 

0 

0 

0 

20 

12 

(Laiioro). 

Cojnmandant Sookhoo 

Sikhs. 

Sikhs, and some Hindoos- 

0 


0 

0 

10 

Singh (Amritsir). 
Mi.scellan. Garrison Guns 

tances. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 



60 

8 

228 

156 

171 


^ Abstract of the whole Armt/» 

Sixty Koginionts Infantry, at 700 - - 42,000 

Kainghols, AkaU*es . , 5,000 

Jrreg. Levies, Garrison Companies, &c. - 45,000 

02,000 Infantry. 

Eight Regiments Cavalry, at 600 - - 4,800 

Gliorchurras ” (Horse) - - . 12,000 

Jaglicenlaree Horse - - - - 15,000 


Field Artillery 


31,800 Cavalry. 
384 Guns. 



London • 

St*OTriswooii|is and Sjiaw, 
New-struet- Square, 






